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PREFACE. 




word of ours is necessary to commend the study of 
History to the up-springing generation. History is 
the mirror of the past, and the present and the past 
are so closely connected that we cannot understand the one without 
we know something of the other. 

Among the happiest associations of the writer's childhood is 
that of learning — from a loving voice now hushed for ever on thia 
side of the grave — stories from history, and connecting them with 
pictures which he has by him now. When he was very, very 
young it was his high ambition to write a history of England, and 
he did it in a small Eoman character, as near like print as he 
could make it; and he issued it in penny nimibers — ^with illus- 
trations of lus own — and attained the enormous and unpre- 
cedented circulation of on^ copyr^that is, the manuscript copy; 
for he was his own printer and.' his own publisher, and the one 
subscriber who took it in was his own father! 

That playing at being an author and a printer and a publisher 
aQ combined was very pleasant to him more than twenty years ago. 
When he grew old enough to read and, in a measure, understand 
grave historians, he saw something of the learning and the labour 
their work required — ^to say nothing of the genius they displayed — 
and now to write a history is what he would not venture on upon 
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any account But he has thought, with the help of all the best 
books he could get upon the subject — freely acknowledging his 
mmfiim of tDformation— he might string together some interesting 
Mid Imi^ortant ovonts in the ever memorable period which includes 
i\m Umt half of the sixteenth and the first half of the seyenteenth 

Ih biM irml to find the best authorities and to put the facts 
Ui^imHlMy before the reader. A profession of impartiality is 
HmutrtiMy affiwjtatiou— seldom true— but the writer feels that if 
bis hmnlng through all the " Stories" has been with the weak and 
this Qpiirtmod — Nlroug only in the strength of their cause — the 
gumrmi^ {ustinots of the reader will be with him» and forgiye a 
huMly axprasMion. 

It the ''Htories" amuse a leisure hour — if they awaken some 
lively sense of gratitude to the braye men who fought and died 
for freedom — if they lead to a closer and far more complete 
acquaintance with the period in which these heroes- liyed, and 
thus serye as a humble key to open a whole library of good, 
and learned books — if they do any one of these things, the labour 
of the writer will not be lost, and he will haye the happiness of 
knowing that he has not altogether missed his aim. 

JOHN TILLOTSON. 

LoNDOK, November litf 1864. 
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2 DfTBODncnON. 

William the Silent ; to relate the story of that great Armada on which 
King Philip so confidently relied ; and afterwards to sketch some of the 
busiest scenes in the days when King Charles and the Parliament did 
battle here in England on many a well-fou^t field. All the stories are 
of strong interest and each will be complete in itself, our object being 
not to write the history of Holland or of England, but to fiimish some 
striking and illustratiye narratives of the Wars of both countries. 

In the first place, we soHcit our readers t o accompany us to Holland, 
and to gaze for awhile upon this I^orthem Yenice. 

^ To men of other minds my foney flies, 
Embosom'd in the deep where Holland lies ; 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad oee%n leans against the land, 
And, sednlons to stop the coming tide. 
Lift .the tall yampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow, 
The firm, compacted bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms around the watery roar, 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore : 
While the pent ocean rising o'er the pile. 
Bees an amphibious world beneath him smile; 
The slow canal, the yeUow-blossomed vale. 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail. 
The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 

The territory now called Holland shared the fate of most other nations 
in the days of Eoman supremacy. When all kindreds and tongues were 
rendering the humiliating confession, "We have no king but Caesar," it is 
no discredit to the ancient Dutchmen to have joined in the chorus. It 
should, however, in justice be observed that they were not conquered, but 
concluded an alliance with the Eomans, and only fell into subjection by 
degrees. When the yoke of the Eomans was thrown off, the Saxons, as 
they did in the case of England under similar circumstances, overran the 
country and made themselves its masters. Then came Charles the Ham- 
mer, smiting like some mighty Thor, and dashing into fragments all who 
opposed him ; and after him came Charles the Great, the man of iron — 
of iron will, iron heart, and iron hand — ^uniting the Netherlands to his 
dominions. 

In the middle ages, that is from the tenth to the fourteenth century, 
Holland was divided into petty sovereignties imder the Duke of Brabant, 
the Counts of Holland and Flanders, and others of less importance. 
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Towards the close of the fourteenth century the whole of the territory 
passed to the House of Burgundy, thence fco Austria, and in 1548 was 
brought under the rule of Spain in the person of the Emperor Charles 
the Pifth. 

Throughout the whole history of the Netherlands the people were 
marked by one preyaUing characteristic, the love of liberty, the instinct of 
self-goyemment. They raised dykes to keep out the sea ; and in a similar 
spirit they endeavoured to erect barriers that should effectually preserve 
them from the inroads of despotic power ; while, on the other hand, the 
constant effort of the oppressor was to undermine these bulwarks. 

The struggle between the Hollanders and the Spaniards became in- 




Lnther. 

tensified when the voices of the Protestant Eeformers were heard asserting 
religious liberty — spiritual freedom against Ecclesiastical Authority. * * Let 
ns have freedom in matters of faith," was the firm demand of the Dutch- 
men : — '^ Be so obliging, priests and prelates, to recognise the fact that our 
souls are our own — we will render to CsBsaj* the things that are Caesar's, 
but unto God the things that are God's." Ecclesiastical Authority, un- 
accustomed to this bold language, proceeded to argue the matter with the 
spiritual revolters ; reasoning by flaying alive, burning, hanging, drowning, 
and similar infallible arguments. It thundered its anathema, cursing the 
Protestants, " in praying, in speaking, in silence, in eating, drinking, and 
sleeping ;" it blew out waxen tapers with the view of showing how the 
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heretics would be finally extingaished ; M the people still protested and 
would not be driyen into the Church like sheep into a cattle market. 

Matters became more dangerous to Ecclesiastical Authority as time went 
on. Big, burly Luther began to deal heavy blows against Church abuses. 
He was not a man to be turned from a purpose once boldly undertaken. 
He would march into yonder city though fiends were more plentiful than 
tiles on the house-roofs. Patienti bold, scholastic Erasmus, was in the 
purest style of phraseology showing the way to a reasonable reformation. 
Fanaticism had broken into ridiculous excesses, a contagious madness had 
spread among the common people, so that on all sides Ecclesiastical 
Authority found itself suspected, impugned, and eyen despised, with 
nothing to fall back upon but the sworn tormentors. 




Erasmus. 

Chittenburg, by the inyention of printing, had helped on the work. By 
the aid of printed books education had made rapid progress. Ancient 
learning had been reviyed ; free thoughts circulated ; the mental machinery 
WM ict in motion by the sure but silent influence of literature. Learned 
M0(;ietie8 were established; the schoolmaster was verily at home in the 
N^herlands, the artizans and traders amused their leisure with rhetorical 
iHxplays, gladiators in an intellectual arena ; the prosperity of the country 
WM unexampled, everything flourished except Ecclesiastical Authority. 
Against this the people protested — they demanded spiritual liberty, and 
wore answered by the faggot and the sword. 
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The prosperity of the Netherlands at the period to which we allude is a 
remarkable fact. It was a country won from the ocean. Its canals were 
as numerous as roads in England, the greater number serving to drain the 
land, many of them navigable by large vessels, nearly all by small crafb. 
By this means the land had been rescued from the sea, and was protected 
from inundation by immense dykes. And within the circuit of this 
singular country were seventeen flourishing provinces, two hundred and 
eight walled cities, one hundred and fifty chartered towns, six thousand 
three hundred villages, with watch towers and steeples, the whole guarded 
by a belt of sixty fortresses. The people were intelligent and industrious, 
peaceful in their pursuits, phlegmatic in temperament, but cherishing an 
indomitable love of liberty. 







Quttenburg's lAonument. 



Imagine such a people in such a country crushed by the iron heel of 
oppression, flnding themselves exposed to indignity and outrage, and their 
beautiful cities turned into shambles. What should these Dutchmen do 
but beat their sickles into swords and do battle for the right ? 

In 1558, Charles the Fifth, the emperor, abdicated in favour of his 
son Philip of Spain, the husband of English Mary. There was a grand 
ceremonial observed when the old emperor retired, and two men, soon 
afterwards in open warfare with each other, conspicuously figured on this 
occasion. The one was Philip of Spain, a small meagre man, much below 
the middle height, with thin legs, a narrow chest, and a shrinking timid 
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air. His forehead was broad, and his eyes blue ; his nose aquiline, mouth 
large, and lower jaw protruding ; his complexion was fair, his hair light 
and thin, his beard yellow, short, and pointed. The other was Prince 
William of Orange, afterwards known as William the Silent. He was at 
the time to which we refer a tall handsome youth of two-and-twenty. 
His appearance was rather Spanish than German; his complexion was 
dark, his features were regular, his forehead was lofty and spacious, his 
hair dark brown, with moustache and peaked beard. He was in all points 
as goodly a cavalier as ever drew sword, and the physical contrast between 
himself and Philip was no less remarkable than was the contrast of their 
minds. 




Ancient Smithlield. 

When Charles the Piffch retired from the throne Philip succeeded not 
only to the Kingdom of Spain, but to the government of the jN'etherlands. 
Thus the province received a new master. A man of foreign biiih and 
breeding, not speaking their language nor adopting their habits, was 
placed in absolute authority over them. He was twenty-eight years of 
age; sluggish in character, deficient in all manly energy, but bitterly 
cruel and altogether unscrupulous. During the period of his union with 
^Slary of England, he had shewn how deep was the hostility which he felt 
against the Protestants. In Spain he had been the patron and advocate 
of the Inquisition, in England he promoted every scheme for suppressing 
the Protestant faith. Queen Mary, no less bitter in her hatred to the 
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Protestants than warm in her love to Philip, condemned hundreds to 
tiie flames, and Smithfleld Market became the scene of many a cruel 
martyrdom. The Hollanders knew well the man with whom they had 
to deal ; he had shewn both in Spain and in England of what he was 
capable, and how foreign to his nature were justice, clemency, and mercy. 

In Philip of Spain the Church found its warmest supporter. He 
resolved on the rooting out of heresy, and in the effort to carry out this 
purpose precipitated the civil war which ended in the defeat of Spain and 
the establishment of the Butch Eepublic. Betuming from the I^'etherlands 
to his own country, Philip delegated the goveroment of the provinces to 
the Count of Egmont, Prince William of Orange, the Count of Meghem, 
and other nobles of less note. The Eegenoy was entrusted to the Duchess 
of Parma, the natural daughter of Charles the PifUi. 

Soon after the withdrawal of Philip from the Netherlands, the persecu- 
tion of the Protestants began. Into any account of the Mghtful atrocities 
committed it is unnecessary to enter. The following anecdote, however, 
is too characteristic to be omitted. 

The secular sheriff, familiarly called Eed Eod, from the colour of his 
wand of office, meeting the inquisitor Titelmann one day upon the high 
road, thus wonderingly addressed him : 

" How can you venture to go about alone, or, at most, with an atten- 
dant or two, arresting people on every side, while I dare not attempt to 
execute my office except at the head of a strong armed force, and then 
only at peril of my Hfe ?" 

"Ah! Ued Eod," answered Titelmann, jocosely, "you deal with bad 
people — I have nothing to fear, for I only seize the innocent and virtuous, 
who make no resistance and let themselves be taken like lambs." 

" Mighty well," said the other ; " but if you arrest all the good people, 
and I all the bad, 'tis difficult to say who should escape chastisement." 

All remonstrances addressed to Philip were unavailing. The persecution 
was carried on with flendish cruelty — it was a war of extermination against 
the Protestants. In these proceedings all law and justice were overriden, 
and the Hollanders saw with dismay not only their religious, but their 
ciyic freedom openly attacked. There were tumultuous meetings, riotous 
doings here and there, but nothing that the strong hand of Spanish au- 
thority could not readily subdue. It needed that those who would 
successfolly resist Philip should act in concert ; to do so they must find a 
leader, and a leader, happily for them, they found in William the Silent. 
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HiB somame was well chosen. Long years before he entered on the 
great work of his life, the foundation of the Dutch Bepublic, the schemes 
of France and of Spain for the destruction of all the Protestants in France 
(which ripened into the Bartholomew Massacre) and the Netherlands had 
been made known to William. Henry 11., King of France, hunting in 
the Forest of Yinoennes in company with the prince, divulged to him how 
skilftdly a general massacre had been plotted, and what a master stroke of 
policy it was. William heeoA and was Hlent — ^he kept the secret — but hia 
purpose was fixed from that hour. 

William the Silent was a Catholic. He had been the ^tvouiite of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth; upon his shoulder the emperor had leaned when 
he took farewell of the l^etherlanders ; by education, position, prospects — 
ererything that governs the conduct.of ordinary men, William was unlikely 
to bear a part in a revolt against Spain. But he was a man whose dear 
intellect penetrated the sophism of the tyrant and whose warm heart was 
honestly indignant at the cruelties daily committed on the innocent and 
the defenceless. He was a patient man, and indisposed to take part in 
the quarrel, could he help it. He delayed throwing his sword into the 
balance until nothing else remained for him to do. But the time came at 
last. The encroachments of the Spaniards, the presence of an immense 
force of foreign troops, the baseness and cruelty of the persecutors, 
everything tended to rouse the indignation of the Hollanders. They rose 
in revolt. The King of Spain had despatched Duke Alva, the most 
successful and experienced general of his age, at the head of a large 
army, for the purpose of suppressing the insurrection. It was then that 
Prince William became the hope of the Netherlands — ^the dread of Spain. 

One of the most remarkable scenes in the great drama which followed, 
was the Siege of Leyden. 

This story we have now to tell. It furnishes a remarkable instance of 
a novel expedient of ridding a nation of a troublesome foe. William 
the Silent has his head-quarters at Delft and at Eotterdam ; the Spaniards 
are in great force, and confident of success. The scene is Leyden ; the 
time, the early Summer of 1574: and the historian to whom we ore 
chiefly indebted for the record is John Lothiop Motley. 




Leydea. 



THE STORY OF THE SIEGE OF LEYDEK 

[A.T). 1674.] 




LACED in the midst of broad and fruitful pastures, which had 
been reclaimed by the hand of industry from the bottom of 
the sea, stood the fair city of Leyden. It was fringed with 
smiling villages, blooming gardens, fruitful orchards. The 
ancient and at last decrepit Bhine, flowing languidly towards its sandy 
death-bed, had been multiplied into innumerable artificial currents by which 
the city was completely interlaced. These watery fitreets were shaded by 
Hme-trees, poplars, and willows, and crossed by one hundred and forty-flye 
bidges, mostly of hammered stone. The houses were elegant, the squares 
and stEcets spacious,. airy, and clean ; the churches and public edifices im- 
posing; while the whole aspect of the place suggested thrifb, industry, and 
comfort. Upon an artificial elevation, in the centre of the city, rose a ruined 
tower of unknown antiquity. By some it was considered to be of Eoman 
origin, while others preferred to regard it as a work of the Anglo-Saxon 
Hengist, raised to commemorate his conquest of England. Surrounded by 
fruit-trees, and overgrown in the centre with oaks, it afforded, from its 
mouldering battlements, a charming prospect over a wide expanse of level 
country, with the spires of neighbouring oities rising in every direction. 
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It waB from this commanding height, dining the long and terrible summer 
days which were approaching, that many an eye was to be strained 
anxiously seaward, watching if yet the ocean had begun to roll over 
the land For Leyden was unprepared to sustain a siege when it was 
beleaguered by the Spanish forces. 

Yaldez, the Spanish general to whom the siege of this city was 
entrusted, lost no time in securing himself in the possession of Maisland- 
sluisy Ylaardingen, and the Hague. In the course of a few days Leyden 
was thoroughly invcBtcd, no less than sixty-two redoubts, some of them 
having remained undcstroyed £rom a previous siege, now girdling the 
city, while the besiegers already numbered nearly eight thousand, a force 
to be daily increased. On the other hand, there were no troops in the 
town, save a small corps of ^^freebooters,'' and five companies of the 
burgher guard. John Van der Does, Seigneur of Nordwyck, a gentleman 
of distinguished family, but still more distinguished by his learning, his 
poetical genius, and his valour, had accepted the office of military 
commandant. 

The main reliance of the city, under God, was on the stout hearts of its 
inhabitants within the walls, and on the sleepless energy of William the 
Silent without. The prince, hastening to comfort and encourage the 
citizens, although he had been justly irritated by their negligence in 
having omitted to provide more sufficiently against the emergency while 
there had yet been time, now reminded them that they were not about to 
contend for themselves alone, but that the fate of their country and of 
unborn generations would, in all human probability, depend on the issue 
about to be tried. Eternal glory would be their portion if they manifested 
a courage worthy of their race and of the sacred cause of religion and 
liberty. He implored them to hold out at least three months, assuring 
them that he would, within that time,, devise the means of their deliver- 
ance. The citizens responded, courageously and confidently, to these 
missives, and assured the prince of their firm confidence in their own 
fortitude and his exertions. The citizens, by some singular carelessness,, 
had neglected to supply themselves with ample stores of provisions when 
they might have done so without interference from the enemy. This 
procrastination on the part of the authorities intensified the horrors that 
wore to follow — ^but the people and the rulers were true to each other in 
ttui their heavy time of calamity, and loyal to the brave and devoted man 
who had become their Pnnce and pride. 
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It was no^ thought expedient by the Spaniards to publish an amnesty. 
The trap was most liberally baited. The pardon, which had passed the seab 
upon the 8th of March, was formally issued by Requesens, the G-rand Com- 
mander, on the 6th of June. By the terms of this document the king invited 
all his erring and repentant subjects to return to his arms, and to accept a 
fall forgiveness for their past offences, upon the sole condition that they 
should once more throw themselves upon the bosom of the Mother Church. 
There were bict few exceptions to the amnesty, a small number of indi- 
viduals, aU mentioned by name, being alone excluded ; but although these 
terms were ample, the act was liable to a few stem objections. It was 
easier now for the Hollanders to go to their graves than to mass, for the 
contest, in its progress, had now entirely assumed the aspect of a religious 
war. Instead of a limited number of heretics in a state which, although 
constitutional, was Catholic, there was now hardly a Eomanist to be found 
among the natives. 

To accept the pardon, then, was to concede the victory, and the 
Hollanders had not yet discovered that they were conquered. They were 
resolved, too, not only to be conquered,, but annihilated, before the 
Boman Church should be re-established on their soil, to the entire 
exclusion of the Eeformed worship. They responded with steadfast en- 
thusiasm to the sentiment expressed by the Prince of Orange : "As long 
as there is a living man left in the country^ we will contend for our 
liberty and our religion." The single condition of the amnesty assumed, 
in a phrase, what Spain had fruitlesBly striven to establish by a hundred 
battles, and the Hollanders had not faced their enemy on land and sea 
for seven years to succumb to a phrase at last. 

For a moment the prince had feared lest the pardon might produce 
some effect upon men wearied by interminable, suffering, but the event 
showed that the fear was unfounded. The offer of pardon was received 
with universal and absolute contempt. !No man came forward to take 
advantage of its conditions, save one brewer in TJtreoht, and the son of 
a refugee pedlar from Leyden. "With these exceptions, the only ones 
recorded, Holland remained deaf to the royal voice. Certain Kether- 
iMiders, belonging to the king's party, and familiarly called "Glippers," 
despatched from the camp many letters to their rebellious acquaintances 
in Leyden. In these epistles the citizens were urgently and even 
pathetically exhorted to submission by their loyal brethren, and were 
implored ''to take pity upon their poor old fathers, their daughters, 
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and their wives." But the burghers of Lejden thought that the best 
pity was to keep them from the clutches of the Spanish soldiery ; bo 
they made no answer to the Glippers save by this single line, which they 
wrote on a sheet of paper, and forwarded, like a letter : 

'* Fistula diilce oanit, Tolacrem com decipit auceps." 

According to the advice early given by the Prince of Orange, the citi- 
zens had taken an account of their provisions of all kinds, including the 
live stock. By the end of June, the city was placed on a strict allowance 
of food, all the provisions being purchased by the authorities at an equit- 
able price. Half a pound of meat and half a pound of bread were allotted 




Rotterdam. 

to a frdl-grown man, and to the rest a due proportion. The city being 
strictly invested, no eommunication, save by carrier pigeons, and by a few 
swift and skilful messengers, called jumpers, was possible. Sorties and 
fierce combats were, however, of daily occurrence, and a handsome bounty 
was offered to any man who brought into the city gates the head of a 
Spaniard. The reward was paid many times, but the population was 
becoming so excited and so apt, that the authorities found it dan- 
gerous to permit the continuance of these conflicts. Lest the city, 
little by little, should lose its few disciplined defenders, it was now 
proclaimed, by sound of church bell, that in future no man should leave 
the gates. 
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Princ^Williamliadliishead-qiiartenatDdftandatBotte^ Between 
these two cities an important fortress, called Polderwaert, secured bim in 
the control of the allnvial qnadrangle, watered on two sides by the Yssel 
and the Mense. On the 29th of June the Spaniazds, feeling its yalne, 
had made an nnsuccessfdl effort to carry this fort by storm. They had 
been beaten off, with the loss of several hundred men, the prince remain- 
ing in possession of the position, from which alone he could hope to relieye 
leyden. He still held in his hand the keys with which he conld unlock 
the ocean gates and let the waters in upon the land, and he had long been 
convinced that nothing could save the city but to break the dykes. Ley- 
den was not upon the sea, but he could send the sea to Leyden, although 
an army fit to encounter the besieging force under Yaldez, the Spanish 
general, could not be levied. 

A battle fought at Mookerheyde had, for the present, quite settled the 
qnestion of land relief, but it was possible to besiege the besiegers with 
the waves of the ocean. The Spaniards occupied the coast from the Hague 
t» Ylaardingen, but the dykes along the Meuse and the Yssel were in pos- 
session of the prince. He determined that these should be pierced, while, 
at the same time, the great sluices at Rotterdam, Schiedam, and Delfts- 
haven should be opened. The damage to the fields, villages, and growing 
crops would be enormous, but he felt that no other course could rescue 
Leyden, and with it the whole of Holland, from destruction. His dear 
expositions and impassioned eloquence at last overcame all resistance. 
By the middle of July the estates fully consented to his plan, and its 
execution was immediately undertaken. '< Better a drowned land than 
a lost land," cried the patriots with enthusiasm, as they devoted their 
fertile fields to desolation. The enterprise for restoring their territory 
for a season to the waves, from which it had been so patiently rescued, 
was conducted with as much regularity as if it had been a profitable 
undertaking. A capital was formally subscribed, for which a certain 
number of bonds were issued, payable at a long date. In addition to 
this preliminary fund, a monthly allowance of forty-five guldens was 
voted by the estates, until the work was completed, and a large 
sum was contributed by the ladies of the land, who freely famished 
their plate, jewellery, and costly furniture ,to the furtherance of the 
scheme. 

Meantime, Yaldez, on the 30th of July, issued most urgent and ample 
offers of pardon to the citizens, if they would consent to open their gates 
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and accept the king's authority ; but hiB oyertures were receiyed with 
silent contempt, notwithstanding that the population were already ap- 
proaching the starvation point. Although not yet MLy informed of the 
actiye measures taken by the prince, yet they still chose to rely upon his 
energy and their own fortitude, rather than upon the honeyed words 
which had formerly been heard at the gates of Harlem and Naarden. On 
the 3id of August, the prince, accompanied by Paul Buys, chief of the 
commission appointed to execute the enterprise, went in person along 
the Yssel as far as Kappelle, and superintended the rupture of the dykes 
in sixteen places. The gates at Schiedam and Eotterdam were opened, 
and the ocean began to pour oyer the land. While waiting for the 
waters to rise, proyisions were rapidly collected, according to an edict of 
the prince, in all the principal towns of the neighbourhood, and some 
two hundred yessels, of yarious sizes, had also been got ready at Rotter- 
dam, Delftsharen, and other ports. 

The citizens were, howeyer, already becoming impatient, for their 
bread was gone, and of its substitute, malt-cake, they had but slender 
proyision. On the 12th of August they receiyed a letter from the prince, 
encouraging them to resistance, and assuring them of a speedy relief, and 
on the 21st they addressed a despatch to him in reply, stating that they 
had now fulfilled their original promise, for they had held out two 
months with food, and another month without food. If not soon assisted 
human strength could do no more ; their malt-cake would last but four 
days, and after that was gone there was nothing left but starvation. 
Upon the same day, however, they received a letter, dictated by the 
prince, who now lay in bed at Rotterdam with a violent fever, assuring 
them that the dykes were all pierced, and that the water was rising upon 
the " Land-schieding," the great outward barrier which separated the 
city from the sea. He said nothing, however, of his own illness, which 
would have cast a deep shadow over the joy which now broke forth 
among the burghers. 

The letter was read publicly in the market-place ; and to increase the 
cheerfulness, Burgomaster Yan der Werf, knowing the sensibility of his 
countrymen to music, ordered the city' musicians to perambulate the 
streets, playing lively melodies and martial airs. Salvos of cannon were 
likewise fired, and the starving city for a brief space put on the aspect 
of a holiday, much to the astonishment of the besieging force, who were 
not yet aware of the prince's efforts. They perceived very soon, however, 
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as the water everywhere about Leyden had risen to the depth of ten 
inches, that they stood in a perilous position. It was no trifling danger 
to be thus attacked by the wayes of the ocean, which seemed about to 
obey with docility the command of William the Silent. Yaldez became 
anxious and uncomfortable at the strange aspect of affairs; for the 
besieging army was now in its turn beleaguered, and by a stronger power 
than man's. He consulted with the most experienced of his officers, with 
the country people, with the most distinguished of the Glippers, and 
derived encouragement from their views concerning the prince's plan. 
They pronounced it utterly futile and hopeless. The Glippers knew 
the country well, and ridiculed the desperate project in' unmeasured 
terms. 

Even in the city itself a dull distrust had succeeded to the first vivid 
gleam of hope, while the few royalists among the population boldly 
taunted their feUow-citizens to their faces with the absurd vision of relief 
which they had so fondly welcomed. " Go up to the tower, ye Beggars," 
was the frequent and taunting cry, "go up to the tower, and tell us if fe 
can see the ocean coming over the dry land to your relief" — and day after 
day they did go up to the ancient tower of Hengist, with heavy heart and 
anxious eye, watching, hoping, praying, fearing, and at last almost 
despairing of relief by God or man. On the 27th August, they addressed 
a desponding letter to the estates, complaining that the city had been 
forgotten in its utmost need, and on the same day a prompt and warm- 
hearted reply was received, in which the citizens were assured that every 
human effort was to be made for their relief. " Bather," said the estates, 
"will we see our whole land and all our possessions perish in the waves, 
than forsake thee, Leyden. We know full well, moreover, that with 
Leyden all Holland must perish also." They excused themselves for not 
having more frequently written, upon the ground that the whole manage- 
ment of the measures for their relief had been entrusted to the prince, by 
whom alone all the details had been administered, and all the corres- 
pondence conducted. 

The fever of Prince William had, meanwhile, reached its height. He 
lay at Eotterdam, utterly prostrate in body, and with mind agitated 
nearly to delirium by the perpetual and almost unassisted schemes which 
he was constructing. Belief, not only for Leyden, but for the whole 
country, now apparently sinking into the abyss, was the vision which he 
pursued as he tossed upon his restless couch. Kever was illness more 
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vagae report had found its way into his sick chamber that Leyden had 
fiBllen ; and although he refdsed to credit the tale, yet it served to harass 
his mind and to heighten feyer. Comelins van Mierop, Eeceiyer-Gleneral 
of Holland, had occasion to visit him at Rotterdam, and, strange to relate, 
foimd the house almost deserted. Penetrating, unattended, to the prince's 
bed-chamber, he found him lying quite alone. Inquiring what had 
become of all his attendants, he was answered by the prince, in a very 
feeble voice, that he had sent them all away. The receiver-general seems, 
from this, to have rather hastily arrived at the conclusion that the prince's 
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disorder was the pest, and that his servants and Mends had all deserted 
him fix)m cowardice. This was very far from being the case. His private 
secretary and his maitre d'hotel watched, day and night,, by his couch, 
and the best phyEdcians of the city were in constant attendance. By a 
singular accident, all had been despatched on different errands,, at the 
express desire of their master; but there had never been a suspicion 
that his disorder was the pest, or pestilential. Nerves of steel and a 
frame of adamant could alone have resisted the constant anxiety and the 
consuming fatigue to which he had so long been exposed. His iUness 
had been aggravated by the rumour of Leyden's fall, a fiction which 
Cornelius Mierop was. now enabled flatly to contradict. The prince began 
to mend from that hour. By the end of the first week of September, he 
wrote a long letter to his brother, assuring him of his convalescence, and 
expressing, as usual, a calm confidence in the divine decrees—" God will 
ordain for me," said he, "all which is necessary for my good and my 
salvation. He will load me with no more aflBLictions than the fragility of 
this nature can sustain." 

The preparations for the relief of Leyden, which, notwithstanding his 
exertions, had grown slack during his sickness, were now vigorously resumed. 
On the 1st of September, Admiral Boisot arrived out of Zeland with a 
small number of vessels, and with eight hundred veteran sailors. A wild 
and ferocious crew were those eight hundred Zelanders. Scarred, hacked, 
and even maimed, in the imceasing conflicts which their lives had passed ; 
wearing crescents in their caps, with the inscription, "Eather Turkish 
than Popish;" renowned far and wide, as much for their ferocity as for 
their nautical skill f the appearance of these wildest of the " Sea-beggars" 
was both eccentric and terrific. They were known never to give nor to 
take quarter, for they went to mortal combat only, and had sworn to spare 
neither noble nor simple, neither king, kaiser, nor pope, should either fidl 
into their power. 

More than two hundred vessels had now been assembled, carrying 
generally ten pieces of cannon, with from ten to fifteen oars, and manned 
with twenty-five hundred veterans, experienced both on land and water. 
The work was now undertaken in earnest. The distance from Leyden to 
the outer dyke, over whose ruins the ocean had already been admitted, 
was nearly fifteen miles. This reclaimed territory, however, was not 
maintained against the sea by these external barriers alone. The fiotilla 
made its way with ease to the Land-scheiding, a strong dyke within five 
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miles of Leyden, but here its progress was arrested. The approach to the 
city was surrounded by many strong ramparts, one within the other, by 
which it was defended against its ancient enemy, the ocean, precisely like 
the circumvallations by mean& of which it was now assailed by its more 
recent enemy, the Spaniard. To enable the fleet, however, to sail orer 
the land, it was necessary to break through this two-fold series of defences^ 
Between the Land-scheiding and Leyden were several dykes, which kept 
out the water ; upon the level territory, thus encircled, were many 
villages, together with a chain of sixty-two forts, which completely 
occupied the land. All these villages and fortresses were held by the 
veteran troops of the king ; the besieging force being about four times 
as strong as that which was coming to the rescue. 

The prince had given orders that the Land-scheiding, which was still 
one-and-a-half foot above water, should be taken possession of at every 
hazard. On the night of the 10th and 11th of September this was ac* 
complished by surprise, and in a masterly manner. The few Spaniards 
who had been stationed upon the dyke were aU despatched or driven off, 
and the patriots fortifled themselves upon it without the loss of a man. 
As the day dawned, the Spaniards saw the fatal error which they had 
committed in leaving this bulwark so weakly defended, and £rom two 
villages which stood close to the dyke the troops now rue^ed in con- 
siderable force to recover what they had lost. A hot action succeeded, 
but the patriots had too securely established themselves. They com- 
pletely defeated the enemy, who retired, leaving hundreds of dead on the 
field, and the patriots in complete possession of the Land-scheiding. 
This first action was sanguinary and desperate. It gave an earnest of 
what these people, who came to relieve their brethren, by sacrificing their 
property and their lives, were determined to effect. It gave a revolting 
proof, too, of the intense hatred which nerved their arms. A Zelander, 
having struck down a Spaniard on the dyke, knelt on his bleeding enemy, 
tore his heart from his bosom, fastened his teeth in it for an instant^ and 
then threw it to a dog, with the exclamation, ^* Tis too bitter." The 
Spanish heart was, however, rescued, and kept for years, with the 
marks of the soldier's teeth upon it, a sad testimonial of the ferocity 
engendered by this war for national existence. 

The great dyke having been thus occupied, no time was lost in breaking 
it through in several places, a work which was accomplished under the 
very eyes of the enemy. The fleet sailed through the gaps ; but, after 
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their passage had been effected in good order, the Admiral fonnd, to his 
surprise, that it was not the only rampart to be carried. The prince had 
been informed, by those who claimed to know the conntry, that when 
once the Land-scheiding had been passed, the water would flood the 
conntry as far as Leyden, but the "Green-way," another long dyke, 
three-quarters of a mile further inward, now rose at least a foot above 
the water, to oppose their ftirther progress. Fortunately, by a second 
and stiU more culpable carelessness, this dyke had been left by the 
Spaniards in as unprotected a state as the first had been. Promptly and 
audaciously Admiral Boisot took possession of this barrier also, levelled 
it in many places, and brought his flotilla in triumph over its ruins. 
Again, however, he was doomed to disappointment. A large mere, called 
the Fresh- water Lake, was known to extend itself directly in his path 
about midway between the Land-scheiding and the city. To this piece 
of water, into which he expected to have instantly floated, his only 
passage lay through one deep canal. The sea which had thus far borne 
him on, now diffiising itself over a very wide surface, and under the 
influence of an adverse wind, had become too shallow for his ships. The 
canal alone was deep enough, but it led directly towards a bridge, 
strongly occupied by the enemy. Hostile troops, moreov^, to the 
amount of three thousand occupied both sides of the canal. The bold 
Boisot, nevertheless, determined to force his passage, if possible. Select- 
ing a few of his strongest vessels, his heaviest artillery, and his bravest 
sailors, he led the van himself, in a desperate attempt to make his way 
to the mere. He opened a hot Are upon the bridge, then converted into 
a fortress, while his men engaged in a hand-to-hand combat with a sue* 
cession of skirmishers &om the troops along the canal. After losing a 
&w mon, and ascertaining the impregnable position of the enemy, he was 
obHged to withdraw, defeated, and almost despairing. 

A week had elapsed since the great dyke had been pierced, and the 
flotilla now lay motionless in shallow water, having accomplished lees 
than two miles. The wind, too, was easterly, causing the sea rather 
to sink than to rise. Everything wore a gloomy aspect, when fortunately, 
on the 18th the wind shifted to the north-west, and for three days blew 
a gale. The waters rose rapidly, and before the second day was closed 
the armada was afloat again. Some fugitives from Zoetermeer village 
now arrived, and informed the Admiral that by making a detour to the 
nght, he could completely circumvent the bridge and the mere. They 
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guided him accordingly to a comparatively low dyke, wldch led between 
the villages of Zoetermeer and Benthuyzen. A strong force of Spaniards 
was stationed in each place, but, seized with a panic, instead of sallying 
to defend the barrier, they fled inwardly towards Leyden, and halted at 
the village of North Aa. It was natural that they should be amazed. 
Nothing is more appalling to the imagination than the rising ocean tide, 
when man feels himself within its power ; and here were the waters, hourly 
deepening and closing around them, devouring the earth beneath their 
feet, while on the waves rode a flotilla, manned by a determined race, 
whose courage and ferocity were known throughout the world. The 
Spanish soldiers, brave as they were on land, were not sailors, and in the 
naval contests which had taken place between them and the Hollanders 
_^_ had been almost invariably defeated. It 

' "'^ was not surprising, in these amphibious 

J^^r^^ ^ skirmishes, where discipline was of littie 

avail, and habitual audacity faltered at 
the vague dangers which encompassed 
them, that the foreign troops should lose 
their presence of mind. 

Three barriers, one within the other, 
had now been passed, and the flotilla, 
advancing with the advancing waves> 
and driving the enemy steadily before it, 
was drawing nearer to the beleaguered city. As one circle after another 
was passed, the besieging army found itself compressed within a con-^ 
stantiy contracting field. The "Ark of Delft," an enormous vessel, 
with shot-proof bulwarks, and moved by paddle-wheels turned by a 
crank, now arrived at Zoetermeer, and was soon followed by the whole 
fleet. After a brief delay, sufficient to allow the few remaining villagers 
to escape, both Zoetermeer and Benthuyzen, with the fortifications, 
were sot on fire, and abandoned to their fate. The blaze lighted up the 
desolate and watery waste around, and was seen at Leyden, where it was 
hailed as the beacon of hope. Without further impediment, the armada 
proceeded to Noith Aa, the enemy retreating from this position also, and 
flying to Zootorwoudo, a strongly-fortified village, but a mile and three 
quarters from tlie city walls. It was now swarming with troops, for the 
bulk of the besieging army had gradually been driven into a narrow circle 
of forts, within the immediate neighbourhood of Leyden. Besides Zoeter- 
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wonde, the two posts where they were prmcipally estahlished were 
Lammen and Leyderdoip, each within three hundred rods of the town. 
At Leyderdorp were the head-quarters of Yaldez ; Colonel Borgia com- 
manded in the very strong fortress of Lammen. 

The fleet was, howeyer, delayed at North Aa by another barrier, called 
the " Kirk-way." The waters, too, spreading once more over a wider 
space, and diminishing under an east wind, which had again arisen, no 
longer permitted their progress, so that very soon the whole annada was 
stranded anew. The waters fell to the depth of nine inches, while the 
vessels required eighteen and twenty. Day afber day the vessels lay 
motionless upon the shallow sea. Prince William, rising &om his sick 
bed as soon as he could stand, now came on board the fleet. His presence 
diffiised universal joy; his words, Uke those of the hero of Agincourt, 
" thaw'd cold fear " and inspired his desponding army with fresh hope. 
He rebuked the impatient spirits who, weary of their compulsory 
idleness, had shown symptoms of iU-timed ferocity; and those eight 
hundred mad Zelanders, so frantic in their hatred to the foreigners, who 
had so long profaned their land, were as docile as children to the Prince. 
He reconnoitred the whole ground, and issued orders for the immediate 
destruction of the Eirk-way, the last important barrier which separated the 
fleet from Leyden. Then after a long conference with Admiral Boisot, he 
returned to Delft. 

Meantime, the besieged city was at its last gasp. The burghers had 
been in a state of uncertainty for many days ; being aware that the fleet 
had set forth for their relief, but knowing fall weU the thousand obstacles 
which it had to surmount. They had guessed its progress by the illumina- 
tion from the blazing villages ; they had heard its salvos of artillery, on 
its arrival at North Aa ; but since then, all had been dark and mournful 
again, hope and fear, in sickening alternation, distracting every breast. 
They knew that the wind was unfavourable, and at the dawn of each 
day every eye was turned wistftilly to the vanes of the steeples. So long 
as tiie easterly breeze prevailed, they felt, as they anxiously stood on towers 
and housetops, that they must look in vain for the welcome ocean. Tet, 
while they were thus patiently waiting, they were literally starving ; for 
even the misery endured at Harlem had not reached that depth and 
intensity of agony to which Leyden was now reduced. Bread, malt-cake, 
•and horseflesh, had entirely disappeared ; dogs, cats, rats, and other 
Termin were esteemed luxuries. A small number of cows, kept as long 
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as possible for their milk, still remained ; but a few were killed from day 
to day, and distributed in minute proportions, hardly sufficient to support 
life among the famishing population. Starving wretches swarmed daily 
round the shambles where these cattle were slaughtered, contending for 
any morsel which might fall, and lapping eagerly the blood as it ran along 
the pavement ; while the hides, chopped and boiled, were eagerly devoured. 
Women and children, all day long were seen searching the gutters and 
dunghills for morsels of food, which they disputed for fiercely with the 
famishing dogs. The green leaves were stripped from the trees, every 
living herb was converted into human food, but these expedients could not 
avert starvation. The daily mortality was frightful — ^infants starved to 
death on the maternal breasts, which famine had parched and withered ; 
mothers dropped dead in the streets, with their dead children in their arms. 
In many a house the watchmen, in their rounds, found a whole family of 
corpses— father, mother, children, side by side, for a disorder called the 
plague, naturally engendered of hardship and famine, now came, as if in 
kindness, to abridge the agony of the people. The pestilence stalked at 
noonday through the city, and the doomed inhabitants fell like grass 
beneath its scythe. From tax. thousand to eight thousand human beings 
sank before this scourge alone, yet the people resolutely held out — women 
and men mutually encouraging each other to resist the entrance of the 
foreign foe — an evil more horrible than pest or famine. 

The missives from Yaldez, who saw more vividly than the besieged 
could do, the uncertainty of his own position, now poured daily into the 
city, the enemy becoming more prodigal of his vows, as he felt that the 
ocean might yet save the victims frt>m his grasp. The inhabitants, in 
their ignorance, had gradually abandoned their hopes of relief, but they 
spumed the summons to surrender. Leyden was sublime i^ its despair. 
A few murmurs were, however, occasionally heard at the stedfastness 
of the magistrates, and a dead body was placed at the door of the 
burgomaster, as a silent witness against his inflexibiHty. A pa^rty of the 
more feint-hearted even assailed the heroic Adrian van der Werf with 
threats and reproaches as he passed through the streets. A crowd had 
gathered around him, as he reached a triangular place in the centre of the 
town, into which many of the principal streets emptied themselves, and 
upon one side of which stood the church of Saint Pancras, with its high 
brick tower surmounted by two pointed turrets, and with two ancient 
lime-trees at its entrance. There stood the burgomaster, a talL, ha|^;ard| 
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imposiiig figure, with a dork visage, and a tranquil but commanding eye. 
He waved his broad-leafed felt hat for silence, and then exclaimed, in 
language which has been almost literally preserved : — 

" What would ye, my Mends ? Why do ye murmur that we do not 
break our vows and surrender the city to the Spaniards? a fate more 
horrible than the agony which she now endures. I tell you I have made 
an oath to hold the city, and may God give me the strength to keep my 
oath I I can die but once ; whether by your hands, the enemy's, or by 
the hand of God. My own fate is indifferent to me, not so that of the city 
intrusted to my care. I know that we shall starve if not soon relieved ; 
but starvation is preferable to the dishonoured death which is the only 
alternative. Your menaces move me not; my life is at your disposal; 
here is my sword, plunge it into my breast, and divide my flesh among 
you. Take my body to appease your hunger, but expect no surrender, so 
long as I remain aiive." 

The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a new courage in tke 
hearts of those who heard him, and a shout of applause and defiance arose 
from the famifthing but enthusiastic erowd. They left the place, after 
exchanging new vows of fidelity with their magistrate, and again ascended 
tow» and battlement to watch for the coming fleet. Prom the ramparts 
they hurled renewed deflance at the enemy. ** Ye call us rat-eaters and 
dog-eaters," they cried, '' and it is true. So long, then, as ye hear dog bark 
or cat mew within the walls, ye may know that the city holds out. And 
when all has perished but ourselves, be sure that we will each devour our 
left arms, retaining our right to defend our women, our liberty, and our 
religion, against the foreign tyrant. Should God, in his wrath, doom 
us to destruction, and deny us all relief, even then will we maintain 
ourselnes for ever against your entrance. When the last hour has come, 
with onr hands we will set fire to the city, and perish, men and women, 
and children together in the flames, rather than suffer our homes to be 
polluted, and our liberties to be crushed." . 

Such words of defiance, thundered daily from the battlements, 
sufficiently informed Yaldez as to his chance of conquering the city, 
either by force or fraud; but at the same time he felt oomparativdy 
relieved by the inactivity of Eoisot's fleet, which still lay stranded 
at North Aa. ''As well," shouted the Spaniards derisively to the 
citizens, ''As well can the Prince of Orange pluck the stars from 
the sky as bring the ocean to the walls of Leyden for your relief." 
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On the 28th of September a dove flew into the city, bringing a letter 
from Admiral Boisot. In this dispatch, the position of the fleet at North 
Aa was described in encouraging terms, and the inhabitants were assnred 
that in a very few days at ftirthest the long-expected relief would enter 
their gates. The letter was read publicly upon the market-place, and 
the bells were rung for joy. Nevertheless, on the morrow, the vanes 
pointed to the east, the waters so far from rising, continued to sink, and 
Admiral Boisot was ahnost in despair. He wrote to the prince, that if 
the spring-tide, now to be expected, should not, together iivith a strong 
and favourable wind, come immediately to their relief, it would be in vain 
to attempt anythin-g further, and that the expedition would, of necessity, 
be abaadoned. The tempest came to their relief. A violent equinoctial 
gale, on the night of the Ist and 2nd of October, came istorming from 
the north-west, shifting after a few hours fuU eight points, Mid then 
blowing still more violently from the south-west. The waters of ttie 
North Sea were piled in vast masses upon the southern coast of HoUand, 
and then dashed furiously landward, the ocean rising above the earth, 
and sweeping with unrestrained power across the ruined dykes. 

In the course of twenty-four hours the fleet at North Aa, instead 
of nine inches, had more than two feet of water: No time was lost- 
The Kirk-way, which liad been broken through, according to the 
prince's instructions, was now completely overflowed, and the fleet 
sailed at midnight, in the midst of the storm and darkness. A few 
sentinel vessels of the enemy challenged them as they steadily rowed 
towards Zoeterwoude. The answer was a flash from Boisot' s cannon, 
lighting up the black waste of waters. There was a fierce naval midnight 
battle ; a strange spectacle among the branches of those quiet orchards, 
and with the chimney stacks of half submerged farmhouses rising around 
the contending vessels. The neighbouring village of Zoeterwoude shook 
with the discharges of the Zelanders' cannon, and the Spaniards 
assembled in that fortress knew that the rebel admiral was at last 
afloat and on his course. The enemy's vessels were soon sunk, their 
crews hurled into the waves. On went the fleet, sweeping over the 
broad waters which lay between Zoeterwoude and Zwieten. As they 
approached some shallows, which led into the great mere, the Zelanders 
dashed into the sea, and with sheer strength shouldered every vessel 
through. 

Two obstacles lay still in their path — the forts of Zoeterwoude and 
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Lanunen, distant from the city five hundred and two hundred and fifty 
yards respectively. Strong redoubts, both well supplied with troops and 
artillery, they were likely to give a rough reception to the light flotilla, 
but the panic which had hitherto driven their foes before the advancing 
patriots had reached Zoeterwoude. Hardly was the fleet in sight when 
the Spaniards, in the early morning, poured out firom the fortress, and 
fled precipitately to the left, along a road which led in a westerly direction 
towards the Hague. Their narrow path was rapidly vanishing in the 
waves, and hundreds sank beneath the constantly-deepenikig and treacher- 
ous flood. The wild Zelanders, too, sprang from their vessels upon the 
crumbling dyke, and drove 
their retreating foes into the 
sea. They hurled their har- 
poons at them, with an ac- 
curacy acquired in many a 
polar chase ; they plunged 
into the waves in the keen 
pursuit, attacking them with 
boat-hook and dagger. The 
numbers who thus fell be- 
neath these corsairs, who 
neither gave nor took quar- 
ter, were never counted, but 
probably not less than a 
thousand perished. The rest 
eflected their escape to the Hague. 

The first fortress was thus -seized, dismantled, set on fire, and passed, 
and a few strokes of the oars brought the whole fleet close to Lammen. 
This last obstacle rose formidable and frowning directly across their path. 
Swarming as it was with soldiers, and bristling with artillery, it seemed 
to defy the armada either to carry it by storm or to pass under its guns 
into the city. It appeared that the enterprise was, afber all, to founder 
within sight of the long expecting and expected haven. Boisot anchored 
his fleet within a respectful distance, and spent what remained of the day 
in carefully reconnoitring the fort, which seemed only too strong. In 
conjunction with Leyderdorp, the head-quarters of Yaldez, a mile and a half 
distant on the right, and within a mile of the city, it seemed so insuperable 
an impediment that Bpisbt wrote in despondent tone to the Prince of Orange. 
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He announced bis intention of carrying the fort, if it were possible, on f^e 
following morning, but if obliged to retreat, he observed, with somethizi^ 
like despair, that there would be nothing for it but to wait for another 
gale of wind. If the waters should rise sufficiently to enable them 
to make a wide detour, it might be possible, if, in the meantime, Leyden. 
did not starve or surrender, to enter its gates &om the opposite side. 

Meantime, the citizens had grown wild with expectation, A dove had? 
been despatched by Boisot, informing them of his precise condition, and 
a number of citizens accompanied the burgomaster, at nightfall, towards- 
the tower of Hengist — " Yonder^" cried the magistrate,, stretching out his 
hand towards Lammen ; *' yonder, behind that fort, are bread, and meat, 
and brethren in thousands. Shall all this be destroyed by the Spanish 
guns, or shall we rush to the rescue of our Mends ? " " "We wiU tear the 
fortress to fragments with our teeth and nails," was the reply, " before 
the relief, so long expected, shall be wrested from us." It was resolved, 
that a sortie, in conjunction with the operations of Boisot, should be made 
against Lammen with the earliest dawn. Kight descended upon the 
scene, a pitch dark night, full of anxiety to the Spaniards, to the 
armada, to Leyden. Strange sights and sounds occurred at different 
moments to bewilder the anxious sentinels. A long procession of lights^ 
issuing from the fort was seen, to flit across the black face of the waters 
in the dead of night> ioid l^e whole of the city wall, between the Cow- 
gate and the Tower of Burgundy, fell with a loud crash. The horror- 
struck citizens thought that the Spaniards were upon them at last ; the 
Spaniards imagmed the noise to indicate a desperate sortie of the citizens. 
Everything was vague and mysterious. 

Day dawned at length after the feverish night, and the admiral pre- 
pared for the assault Within the fortress reigned a death-like stillness,, 
which inspired a sickening suspicion. Had the city, indeed, been earried 
in the night ; had the massacre already commenced ; had all this labour 
and audacity been expended in vain? Suddenly a man was descried,, 
wading breast-high through the water from Lammen towards the fleet, 
while at the same time one solitary boy was seen to wave his cap frt>m the 
summit of the fort. After a moment of doubt, the happy mystery was 
solved. The Spaniards had fled, panic-struck, during the darkness. 
Their position would still have enabled them, with firmness, to frustrate 
the enterprise of the patriots, but the hand of God, which had sent the 
ocean and the tempest to the ddiTeranoe of Leyden, had struck her 
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enemies mtii terror likewise. The lights which had been seen moying 
during the night were the lanterns of the retreating Spaniards, and the 
boy who was now waving his trinmphant signal from the battlements had 
alone witnessed the spectacle. So confident was he in the conclusion to 
which it led him, that he had volunteered at daybreak to go thither all 
alone. The magistrates, fearing a trap, hesitated for a moment to believe 
the truth, which soon, however, became quite evident. Yaldez, flying 
himself from Leyderdorp, had ordered Colonel Borgia to retire with aU his 
troops from Lammen. Thus, the Spaniards had retreated at the very 
moment that an extraoidinary accident had laid bare a whole side of the 
city for their entrance. The noise of the wall, as it fell, only inspired 
them with fresh alarm; for they believed that the citizens had sallied 
forth in the darkness, to aid the advancing flood in the work of destruc- 
tion. All obstacles being now removed, the fleet of Boisot swept by Lam- 
men, and entered the city on the morning of the drd of October. Leyden 
was relieved. 

The quays were lined with the famishing population, as the fleet rowed 
through the canals, every human being who could stand coming forth to 
greet the preservers of the city. Bread was thrown from every vessel 
among the crowd. The poor creatures, who for two montiis had tasted 
no wholesome human food, and who had been living literally within the 
jaws of death, snatched eagerly the blessed gift, at last too liberally 
bestowed. Many choked themselves to death, in the greediness with 
which they devoured their bread ; others became ill with the effects of 
plenty thus suddenly succeeding starvation ; but these were isolated cases, 
a repetition of which was prevented. 

The admiral, stepping ashore, was welcomed by the magistracy, and a 
solemn processicm was immediately formed. Magistrates and citizens, 
wild Zelanders, emaciated burgher guards, sailors, soldiers, women, 
children — ^nearly every living person within the walls, all repaired with- 
out delay to the great church, stout admiral Boisot leading the way. The 
starving and heroic city, which had been so Arm in its resistance to an 
earthly king, now bent itself in humble gratitude before the King of 
XingB. After prayers the whole vast congregation joined in the thanks- 
giving hynm. Thousands of voices raised the song, but few were able to 
carry it to its conclusion, for the universal emotion, deepened by the 
music, became too fall for utterance. The hymn was abruptly suspended, 
while the multitude wept like children. This scene of honest pathos 
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tenninated, the neoeflsary measures for distributing the food and for 
relieying the sick were taken by the magistracy. A note despatched to 
the Prince of Orange was received by him at two o'clock, as he sat in 
church at Delfb. It was of a somewhat different purport from that of a 
letter which he had received early in the same day from Boisot ; the 
letter in which the admiral had informed him that the success of the 
enterprise depended, after all, upon the desperate assault upon a nearly | 
impregnable fort. The joy of the prince may be easily imagined, and, so j 
soon as the sermon was concluded, he handed the letter just received to i 
the minister, to be read to the congregation. Thus all participated in his i 
joy, and united with him in thanksgiving. 

The next day, notwithstanding the urgent intreaties of his friends, who j 
were anxious lest his life should be endangered by breathing, in his 
scarcely convalescent state, the air of the city where so many thousands 
hod boon dying of the pestilence, the prince repaired to Leyden. He, at 
least, had never doubted his own or his country's fortitude. They could, 
therefore, most sincerely congratulate each other, now that the victory 
bod boon achieved. "If we are doomed to perish," he had said a little 
before the commencement of the siege, "in the name of God, be it so ! 
At any rate, we shall have the honour to have done what no nation ever 
did before us, that of having defended and maiatained ourselves, unaided, 
in so small a country, against the tremendous efforts of such powerful 
ononuos. So long as the poor inhabitants here, though deserted by all 
the world, hold &in, it will still cost the Spaniards the half of Spain, in 
money and in men, before they can make an end of us." 

The termination of the terrible siege of Leyden was a convincing proof 
to the Spaniards that they had not yet made an end of the Hollanders. 
It fiimishod, also, a sufficient presumption that, until they had made 
an end of them, even unto the last Hollander, there would never be an 
end of the struggle in which they were engaged. It was a slender con- 
solation to the governor-general, that his troops had been vanquished, not 
by the enemy, but by the ocean. An enemy whom the ocean obeyed with 
such docility might well be deemed invincible by man. On the 4th of 
October, the day following that on which the relief of the city was 
effooted, the wind shifted to the north-east, and again blew a tempest. 
It was as if the waters, having now done their work, had been roUed back 
to the ocean by an Omnipotent hand, for in the course of a few days the 
land was bare again, and the work of reconstructing the dykes commenced. 
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After a brief interval of repose, Leyden had regained its former position. 
The prince, with advice of the estates, had granted the city, as a reward 
for its sufferings, a ten days' annual fair, without tolls or taxes ; and as a 
ftirther manifestation of the gratitude entertained by the people of Hol- 
land and Zeland for the heroism of the citizens, it was resolved that an 
academy or university should be forthwith established within their walls. 
The University of Leyden, afterwards so illustrious, was thus founded in 
the very darkest period of the country's struggle. 

The University was opened with a grand pageant, and all Leyden kept 
holiday in honour of the occasion. Over a pavement strewed with 
flowers, the procession moved slowly up and down the different streets, 
and along the quiet canals of the city. As it reached the Nuns' Bridge, 
a barge of triumph, gorgeously decorated, came floating slowly down the 
sluggish Ehine. Upon its deck, under a canopy enwreathed with laurels 
and oranges, and adorned with tapestry, sat Apollo, attended by the 
Kine Muses, all in classical costume; at the helm stood Neptune with 
his trident. The Muses executed some beautiful concerted pieces ; Apollo 
twanged his lute. Having reached the landing-place, this deputation 
from Parnassus stepped on shore, and stood awaiting the arrival of the 
procession. Each professor, as he advanced, was gravely embraced and 
kissed by Apollo and all. the Nine Muses in turn, who greeted their 
arrival besides with the recitation of an elegant Latin poem. This 
classical ceremony terminated, the whole procession marched together 
to the cloister of Saint Barbara, the place prepared for the new University, 
where they listened to an eloquent oration by the Rev. Caspar Kolhas, 
after which they partook of a magnificent banquet. With this memorable 
^ast, in the place where famine had so lately reigned, the ceremonies 
were concluded. 

The University soon attained to the highest estimation, being regarded 
as one of the best of the continental schools for the study of classics, law, 
medicine, and divinity. Among its professors are many illustrious names, 
and Grotius and Descartes were of the number of its students, as were 
also our own countrymen, Evelyn, Fielding, and Goldsmith* The 
University boasts of several beautiful portraits of distinguished men, 
chief amongst them, the portrait of its Founder and Leyden's Liberator — 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange. 
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5TWEEP IB still one of the finest cities in the Netherlands, 
hut in the middle of the sixteenth centoiy it was the 
finest city in the world. It was the centre of the world's 
traffic ; its merchants^ princes ; their houses, palaces ; a 
fV^,t f //^;U eitj into which the wealth of the golden Indies had been 
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The magnifioent Gothic oathedral, the main aiohiteotoral attraction 
of the city to this day, even then lifted its beautifully delicate spixe 
above the steeples and towers and gable roo& of the picturesque old 
town. The river deep and wide bore its fleet of trading vesseb, argosies 
that had ridden out many a storm with golden ballast, that had borne the 
treasures of all the known world to the merchant princes of Antwerp, each 
ship a wealthy coffer that Barbary pirates would fain have seized. 

The wealth of Antwerp was proverbial. It was the millionaire of 
cities. All that ever had been related in fable of wondrous lands where 
the sands sparkled with gems, and golden pebbles as large as hen's eggs 
were draped from the river, was realized in Antwerp. Kot that its 
streets were reaUy paved with gold, nor that its walls were encrusted 
with glittering gems, but in the cellars of the merchants' houses, hidden 
away in the darkness, were actual heaps of wealth. Diamonds from 
Golconda, pearls from the Indian seas, rubies, emeralds, amethysts, and 
gold in bars and nuggets and powder — gold that might have made all the 
poor in the world contented — ^that might, if rightly used, have made eart^ 
a heaven, and, badly employed, transformed it to a hell. 

Antwerp merchants were provident enough, doubtless, to keep their 
tempting wealth in iron safes ; to hide it £rom sight, lest plundering hands 
ahould seize upon it even at the price of blood. Doubtless they locked 
and double locked, bolted and barred their strong rooms, and were careful 
to keep the keys. But they omitted a very necessary precaution — they left 
their city undefended. And the times were ticklish. The Spaniards were 
still in the ^N'etherlands — ^washed away from Leyden by the good sea's 
help, but not driven out of Holland : the war between the Netherlanders 
and tiie Spaniards waa in progress. Duke Alva had erected a great and 
strong citadel, defended by several fortresses commanding the city, and it 
was garrisoned by men totally unscrupulous, who had learned the art of 
war in newly-discovered America. 

These dangerous neighbours made no show of friendly intercourse with 
the people. They swaggered, bullied and threatened, and stories of what 
their companions had done to those who ventured to oppose them, filled 
the Antwerp citizens with dread. The German troops quartered within 
the city were not, it was feared, to be relied on. They were disaffected, 
and as thirsty for gold — a draught from Pactolus — as the Spaniards. 
There lay the tempting snare— a golden city beset within by traitors, and 
without by murderers and thieves. 
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The burghers heard with blanched faces of how the Spaniards had 
served the good people of Haestricht. They had been driyen out of that 
dty ; bnt eager to wipe out this disgrace were in mad haste to retake it. 
A bridge had to be crossed, and this bridge was defended by a strong 
battery. To cross under the deadly fire of the guns was an enterprise 
which even Spanish audacity declined ; but they resorted to an expedient 
never practised before or since. They were stationed at a village were 
few men were to be found, but many women. Each soldier was ordered 
to seize a woman and placing her before his own body to advance across 
the bridge. Thus bucklered by female bosoms the gallant chivalry of 
Spain marched forward. The Dutchmen saw the case was hopeless ; they 
would die sooner than destroy their countr3rwomen ; so not a shot was 
fired from the battery, and the Spaniards triumphed. A frightful massacre 
followed. The plundering, burning, stabbing, drowning were so dreadful, 
that in the words of a contemporary historian ^'the burghers who had 
escaped the fight had reason to think themselves less fortunate than those 
who had died with arms in their hands.'' 

The citizens of Antwerp heard of what had taken place, and they felt 
instinctively their own danger. They watched with the flutter aud palpi- 
tation of a bird imprisoned with a snake, every movement of their des- 
troyers — they looked in vain for help. No hllp from the citadel, built 
to overawe not to defend the city — and no help from traitors within their 
gates. 

There was a Colonel Van Ende, a crafty rascal, who would have 
sold his soul for gold ; the palaces and magazines of Antwerp, glittering 
with splendour and bursting with treasure, made him eager to gratify his 
lust. His soldiers shared his sentiments. The other officer in command, 
Count Oberstein, was unfortunately a blunderer at the best of times, and 
the worst of blunderers when drunk. He loved his liquor almost as well 
as Van Ende loved gold, and nothing loth he went one night to a meeting 
with Sancho d'Avila, the Spanish general in command of the citadel, 
and made a night of it. He drank deeply, so deeply that he might have 
been an original Yan Dunk, except that his draughts thoroughly overcame 
him^ and when he was requested to write his name to a document signed 
by his brother officer, Yan Ende, he signed it with unsteady hand, but 
therewith signed away the only hope of relief for Antwerp. 

When Oberstein sobered he discovered his blunder. He had agreed 
that the citizens of Antwerp should be disarmed; that their weapons 
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ahould be sent to the citadel ; that the city should be held by himself 
under the command of the Spanish general ;. that no German troops should 
be admitted, and no orders obeyed received from the Council of State. 
In fact the whole disposition of the city was without reservation to 
be given to the Spaniards. 

Count Oberstein ^ideavoured to find some means of escape from the 
eiTor into which he had been trapped. The only remedy which occurred 
to him was not to keep his promise. The citizens were therefore permitted 
to retain their weapons ^ and the Spanish officer,, concerning himself but 
litde on this account, secretly dispatched messengers for reinforcements. 
He had fully resolved on the sack of Antwerp. 

Before the arrival of the Spanish reinforcements a large £Drce of 
Walloons and Germans, under the command of the Marquis of Havr^, 
appeared under the wails of the city. The troops consisted of twenty- 
three companies of infantry, and fourteen of cavalry, amounting to five 
thousand foot and twelve hundred horse. The governor of Antwerp, 
Ghaxnpagny, was unwilling to admit them. Oberstein had confessed 
to him the blander into which he had been betrayed, and Ghampagny 
saw in the admission of these troops an immediate cause of quarrel with 
the Spaniards. But Havr^ was so peremptory, and the citizens so 
solicitous, that the governor at last complied, and at ten o'clock on the 
morning of November Srd, the Walloons and Germans marched in and 
began to make themselves comfortable. 

The Walloonish notion of being comfortable, consisted in living 
at free quarters, drinking as much good liquor and pocketing as much 
coin as they could get. Without waiting for instructions, they no sooner 
entered Antwerp, than they took possession of the best houses, called for 
the best, took the best, and behaved very much as they might have done 
bad they taken the city by storm. This happened while the Governor, 
the Marquis of Havr^ and other great people of the city were holding 
solemn condave as to what was to be done. 

Havr^ had brought with him some intercepted letters, and from these 
they ascertained that the Spaniards meant to make short work with 
Antwerp. It was plainly necessary to put the city into an immediate 
state of defence, and no time was lost in carrying out this resolution. 

As to the Walloons, they were ill-disposed for labour, but well 
%K>Bed to eat, drink, sleep on feather beds, and rail at the citizens. 
It Was no easy matter to rouse up these fellows, and set them to labour. 
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The citizens knowing their danger worked bravely — young and old, rich 
and poor, women as well as men, all swarming together and piling up 
a rampart on the side of the city exposed to the casUe. A ditch and 
breast work, extending from the gate of the Bequins to the street of 
the Abbey St. Michael, were soon in rapid progress. "While this was 
going on, a few Spanish end Italian merchants fled from the city and 
took refrige in the castle, from whidi, shortly afterwards, a letter was 
received by Obersteinfrom D'Avila, calling upon him to fulfil the treaty — 
dismiss the troops, disarm the people, and the rest of it. 

Oberstein answered their demand with the contempt it merited, nay 
more, he defied the Spaniards to do their worst. 

His answer was received with well assumed indignati<m on the part 
of the Spaniards, who immediately opened fire on the city. But the 
work of defence went on bravely. The walls were strengthened with 
bales of merchandize.; barricades hastily formed of easks of earthy 
upturned waggons and similar bulky things were erected in the streets. 
In some parts the rampart was sixteen feet high, but the November day 
closed before the works were half completed. 

Full orbed rose the moon that night, lighting the citizens as they still 
wrought busily at the defences. A heavy fire was maintained by the 
Spaniards, and the risk of those who toiled was great. The Walloon 
troops so far from rendering assistance were afraid to lift their heads 
above the ramparts ; but rich men, poor men, women, even little children 
worked hard, as if — and in reality — for life! Champagny hurried 
from post to post, inspiring courage when his own heart was 
sinking. His personal servants assisted him in planting cannon on a 
spot where they might be brought to tell upon the citadel, and still the 
castle maintained its heavy fire^ and the flash and roar of the guns broke 
the awful silence that prevailed. God save us all from such a night as 
that ! Those who escaped, and they were very few, remembered it with 
horror — mere children then in after years grown old and grey could tell of 
the strange and terrible sense of coming doom which oppressed all Ant- 
werp on that terrible night. The clear and deep blue sky, the moon and 
shining stars, the murmur of the river beating against the wooden quays, 
the very music of the bells from out the old cathedral tower, awakened 
tiie memory of that awful eve. 

Champagny, as we have seen, hurried from place to place and lightened 
labour by his presence. He knew how frail were the best defences that 
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could be raised that night — a mere oyertamed waggon defending the 
street of the Beqnins ! — but still all that could be done was accomplished. 
The council met at Oberstein's quarters in the early grey of the morning, 
and then it was ascertained that nearly all Champagny's directions with 
regard to the troops had been ne^ected. He had desired that strong 
detachments should be placed during the night at various places for 
security on the outskirts of the town. This arrangement would have cut 
off those Spanish troops which were expected to reinforce the garrison 
within the citadel. Not even scouts had been stationed in sufficient 
numbers to obtain information of what was occurring outside the walls. 




Citadel of Antwerp. 

The morning was heavy, dull, foggy ; a white mist rose from the river 
and hung over the doomed city. This almost impenetrable veil assisted 
the Spaniards. The clatter of horses, the clang of military accoutre- 
ments, the tramp of men could be distinctly heard by the Antwerpers ; 
but nothing could be seen as troop after troop arrived and marched into 
the citadel. 

The whole available force in the city was mustered early in the morn- 
ing. The lines opposite the citadel, a post of responsibility and honour, 
were held by the troops of Havr^ — the whole body of Walloons and a few 
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German companies. This living wall of six thousand men would it was 
hoped withstand the attack of the Spaniards should the ramparts fail ; 
but, alas! for the citizens, they little knew the coward hearts that 
trembled beneath those steel breastplates. 

The remainder of the German troops occupied the central streets and 
squares. The cavalry took up their position in the Horse-market on tiie 
opposite side of the city, and every preparation was made to receive the 
besiegers warmly. 

While these preparations were going on the fighting began between a 
band of citizens and a reconnoitring party from the citadel. In this — a 
mere skirmish — the Antwerpers got the better of the Spaniards, who were 
compelled to retreat; but Champagny, who watched the action, saw that 
the retreat was only the signal for a general onslaught. 

Ten o'clock was sounding from the church clocks sharp and dear, when 
the citizens beheld as strange a sight as that which startled Macbeth, 
king of Scotland — Bimam Wood was coming to Dunsinane. It seemed as 
if a forest were approaching — green branches waving in the wind ; but 
soon they saw that this arcadia was an army three thousand strong — afresh 
reinforcements for the citadel. 

Kavarette was the commander of these troops — ^a man familiar with 
blood, but a stranger to mercy. They had been marching since three in 
the morning, but when they reached the citadel refused to take rest or 
refreshment beyond a draught of wine. 

" We will dine," said they, " in Antwerp, or sup in Paradise !" 

Eleven o'clock. Every man in the city mustered for the attack. 
Hardly men enough were left behind to guard the gates. Five thousand 
foot-soldiers, six hundred cavalry — all men of war from their youth. They 
had a banner emblazoned on the one side with the Crucified Saviour, and 
on the other with the Mother of our Lord — ^the Yii^pn Mary. The priests 
peilbrmed a mass before they went forth, imploring the God of all Peace, 
of His Infinite Goodness to bless and prosper the work they had before 
them — work which should set at nought all His commands, make angels 
shudder and the fiends rejoice. 

"Forwaid!" 

The whole mass is in motion — a forest of spears — steadily forward — ^but 
increasing in speed as it comes nearer to the ramparts. The Walloons 
watch its coming with straining eyes — they give no heed to the last words 
of liieir officers — all attention is absoibed on that dose mass of iron. 
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A brief space of time, and then — then it strikes the barrier as the thunder- 
bolt descends from the cloud. There was scarcely a struggle. The 
Walloons, not waiting to look their enemy in the face, abandoned the 
post which they had themselves claimed. The Spaniards crashed through 
the bulwark as though it had been a wall of glass. The Eletto, he who 
led the reinforcement, was first to mount the rampart ; the next instant 
he was shot dead, while his followers, undismayed, sprang over his body 
and poured into the streets. The fatal gaps, due to timidity and careless- 
ness, let in the destructive tide. Ghampagny, seeing that the enemies 
had all crossed the barrier, leaped over a garden wall, passed through a 
house into a narrow lane, and thence to the nearest station of the German 
troops. Hastily collecting a small force, he led them in person to the 
rescue. The Gfermans fought well, died well, but they could not re- 
animate the courage of the Walloons, and all were now in full retreat, 
pnrsued by the ferocious Spaniards. In vain Ghampagny stormed among 
them; in vain he strove to rally their broken ranks. With his own hand 
he seized a banner from a retreating ensign, and called upon the nearest 
soldiers to make a stand against the foe. It was to bid the clouds pause 
before the tempest. Tom, broken, aimless, the scattered troops whirled 
through the streets before the pursuing wrath. Ghampagny, not yet 
despairing, gallopped hither and thither, calling upon the burghers every- 
where to rise in defence of their homes ; nor did he call in vain. They 
came forth from every place of rendezvous, from every alley, from every 
house. They fought as men %ht to defend their hearths and altars ; but 
what could individual devotion avail against the compact, disciplined, 
resistless mass of their foes ? The order of defence was broken ; there 
was no system, no concert, no rallying point, no authority. So soon as it 
was known that the Spaniards had crossed the rampart, tiiat its six 
thousand defenders were in frill retreat, it was inevitable that a panic 
should seize the city. 

There was terror, dismay, confrision everywhere. The reports of 
fugitives added to the general consternation. The Antwerpers lost all 
power of resistance. It was as though a pack of wolves had broken into 
a sheepfold. As to the Spaniards, aU of them veteran soldiers, they, 
acting on orders previously received, separated into two divisions, one 
half charging up the long street of St. Michael, the other forcing its way 
through the street of St. Jain. '< Santiago, Santiago ! Espana, Espana ! 
^ sangre, a came, k fuego, k sacco !" Saint James, Spain, blood, flesh, 
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fire, sack! — such irere the hideous cries which rang tbrou^ every 
quarter of the city as the savage horde advanced. Van Ende, with his 
German troops, had been stationed by the Marquis of Havr6 to defend the 
Saint Jons gate ; but no sooner did the Spaniards under Yargas present 
themsdves than he deserted to them instantly with his whole force. 
United with the Spanish cavalry, these traitorous defenders of Antwerp 
dashed in pursuit of those who had only been fainthearted. Thus the 
burghers saw themselves attacked by many of their Mends, deserted by 
more. Whom were they to trust? Nevertheless, Oberstein's Germans 
were brave and faithful, resisting to the last, and dying every man in his 
harness. The tide of battle flowed hither and thither, through every 
street and narrow lane. It poured along the magnificent Place de ifi^eer, 
where there was an obstinate contest. In front of the fEunous Exchange, 
where in peaceful hours five thousand merchants met daily to arrange the 
commercial affairs of Christendom, there was a determined rally, a savage 
slaughter. The citizens and faithful Germans, in this broader space, made 
a stand against their pursuers. The tesselated marble pavement, the 
graceful cloister-like arcades, rau red with blood. The ill-armed burghers 
faced their enemies clad in complete panoply, but they could only die for 
their hoipes. The massacre at this point was enormous, the resistance at 
last overcome. 

Meantime, the Spanish cavalry had cleft its way through the city. On 
the side farthest removed from the eastle, along the Horse-market, oppo- 
site the New-town, the states' dragoons and the light horse of Beveren had 
been posted, and the flying masses of pursuers and pursued swept at last 
through this outer circle. Champagny was already there. He essayed, 
as his last hope, to rally the cavalry for a final stand, but the effort was 
fruitless. Already seized by the panic, they had attempted to rush from 
the city through the gate of Eeker. It was locked ; they then turned and 
fled towards the Eed-gate, where they were met face to face by Don 
Pedro Tassis, who charged upon them with his dragoons. Eetreat seemed 
hopeless. A horseman in complete armour, with lance in rest, was seen 
to leap from the parapet of the outer wall into the moat below, whence, 
still on horseback, he escaped with life. Tew were so fortunate. The 
confused mob of frigitives and conquerors, Spaniards, Walloons, Germans, 
burghers, struggling, shouting, striking, cursing, dying, swayed hither 
and thither like a stormy sea. Along the spacious Horse-market, the 
ugitives fled onwards towards the quays. Many fell beneath the swords 
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ai the Spaniards) numbers were trodden to death by the hoofs of horses, 
still greater nyoltitudes were hnnted into the Seheld. Champagny, who 
had thought it possible, even at the last moment, to make a stand in the 
I^ew-town, and to fortify the palace of the Sansa, saw himself deserted. 
With great daring and presence of mind, he effected his escape to the fleet 
of the Prince of Orange, in the river. The Marquis of Havr^, of whom 
no deeds of valour on thait eventful day have been recorded, was equally 
saecessM. The unlucky Oberstein^ attempting to leap into a boat, missed 
Us footing, and, oppressed by the weight of his armour, was drowned. 

While the short November day was fiEusrt; declining, a terrific com- 
bat stiU raged in the interior of the city. Yarious currents of conflict, 
forcing their separate way through many streets, had at last mingled in 
Ihe Grande Place. Around this irregular, not very spacious square, stood 
the gorgeous Hotel de Ville, and the tall, many-storeyed, fantastically- 
gabled, richlyniecorated palaces of the guilds. Here a long struggle took 
place. It was terminated by the cavalry of Vargas, who, arriving through 
the gates of Saint Joris, accompanied by the traitor Yan Ende, charged 
dedsively into the m^Ue. The masses were broken, but multitudes of 
aimed men found refuge in the buildings,, and every house became a for* 
tress. From every window and balcony a* hot fire was poured into the^ 
square, as, pent in a comer, the burghers stood at last 1^ bay. It was 
difficult to cany the houses by stormy but they were soon set on fire. A 
lai^ number of sutlers and other varlets had accompanied the Spaniards 
&om the citadel, bringing torches, faggots, tav-barrels, and other in^ 
flanmiable materials for the purpose of destroying the city. They set to 
work with joyous delight at their business of destruction, and soon that 
splendid hall was in a blaze. The fires became more numerous as the 
evening came on ; the Spaniards bent on warming their chiUed fingers by 
a> goodly blaze that cold night. One thousand houses were in flames at 
the same time, and in many of them women and children were roasted 
alive. The shouts and yells of the Spaniards, as they beheld terrified 
&ce8 looking forth from upper windows, and heard imploring words, can 
only be imagined : they applauded the Are as though it had been a living' 
tiling as it leapt from storey to storey, catching on protruding beams and 
gable ends, and dashing in through casement windows, found its prey. 
Sometimes a poor frail being, flying from the fire, would wildly leap into 
the street below, to be received on half a dozen spear heads — ^man, woman, 
or child finding no mercy from those baptized fiends. 

4 
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nimninated by the fires the river ran red as blood besidie the city, and 
the deep sky blushed crimson. Above the flames — as yet untouched by 
Are, and destined to escape — arose the tall spire of the magnificent cathe- 
dral, casting its shadow across the last desperate conflict, and sounding its 
tender and melodious chimes Hke woFds of gentle prayer for that con- 
vulsed and dying city. 

Behind the town-house, in a street called the Sugar Canal, Murder held 
high carnival. A few of the German soldiers were still fighting, and with 
energy and despair the City Margrave Goswyn Yerreyck was dealing 
many a hearty blow, sending more than one Spaniard to their reckoning. 
Old burgomaster Yan der Meere lay dead at the Margrave's feet, andihe was 
soon to perish amid a heap of slain. But he fought bravely. It was the 
last fight. When he received the last stroke, Antwerp was at the feet of 
ihe foe. "No farther resistance was offered. The rest was murder. 

Murder ! it was shouted by the flames leaping to heaven as if imploring 
aid ; it was murmured by the river as it fled away and told the story as it 
went to bending trees and grassy meadows, where the cattle woke up 
f^m their quiet clumber, and fled in terror of the Are. Murder I it was 
heard in the tramp of feet, in the brutal jest, in the drunken song, in tlie 
black blasphemy of men, not drunk with wine, but blood. 

Murder ! it was committed in every frightM form, with bitter mocking 
and pain prolonged, as if to emulate the deeds of those who murdered Him 
whose image was boldly lifted over the scene. They drove whole multi- 
tudes into the river, and crushed the hands that clung to quay or laden 
barge ; they burnt alive women and children, and echoed every cry with 
cruel mimicry ; they hunted the aged, pricking them with lances to 
make sport, or lashed them till they implored for death; they tortured 
some poor wretches only as a pastime, others to make them reveal where 
lay their wealth. 

A gentlewoman named Eabry, with her aged mothw, had taken 
refuge in the cellar of her mansion. As the day was drawing to 
a close a band of plunderers entered, who after ransacking the house 
descended to the cellarage. Finding the door barred they l.rced it 
open with gunpowder. The mother, who was nearest the entrance, 
fell dead in the threshold. Stepping across her mangled body, the 
brigands sprang upon her daughter, loudly demanding the property 
which they believed to be concealed. They likewise insisted on being 
informed where the master of the house had taken refuge. Protestations 
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of ignorance as to hidden tieasore, or the whereabouts of her husband^ 
who, for aught she knew, was lying dead in the streets, was of no avail. 
To make her more communicatiye they hanged her on a beam in the 
cellar, and after a few moments cut her down, before life was extinct. 
Still receiving no satisfactory reply, where no satisfactory reply was pos- 
sible, they hanged her again. Again, after a brief interval, they gave her 
a second relapse, and a fresh interrogating. This barbarity they repeated 
several times, till they were satisfied there was nothing to be gained by 
it, while on the other hand they were losing much valuable time. Hoping 
to be more successfdl elsewhere, they left her hanging for the last time, 
and trooped off to fresher fields. Strange to relate, the person thus 
borribly tortured survived. A servant in her family, married to a Spanish 
soldier, providentially entered the house in time to rescue her perishing 
mistress. She was restored to existence, but never to reason. Her brain 
was hopelessly crazed, and she passed the remainder of her life wandering 
about her house or feebly digging in the garden for the buried treasure 
which she had been thus fiercely solicited to reveal. 

Another and even still more terrible incident occurred during the 
massacre. Two young persons connected with opulent families had been 
long betrothed. The marriage day had been fixed for the fatal fourth 
of l^ovember. The guests were assembled, the ceremony concluded, the 
nuptial banquet in progress, when the horrible outcries in the street, told 
that the Spaniards were upon them. Hour after hour of trembling 
expectation succeeded. At length a thundering at the gate announced 
the arrival of a band of brigands. Preceded by their captain, a large 
number of soldiers forced their way into the house, ransacking every 
chamber, no opposition being offered by the family and Mends, too few 
and powerless to oope with this band of well-armed ruffians. Plate 
chests, wardrobes, desks, caskets of jewellery, were freely offered, eagerly 
accepted, but not found ^sufficient ; and to make the luckless wretches 
^nrnifib more than th^ possessed, the usual brutalities were employed. 

The soldiers began by striking the bridegroom dead. The bride fell 
shrieking into her mother's arms, whence she was torn by the murderers, 
who immediately put the mother to death, and an indiscriminate massacre 
then followed the fruitless attempts to obtain by threats and torture 
treasure which did not exist. The bride, who was of remarkable beauty, 
was carried off to the citadel. Maddened by this last outrage, the father, 
who was the only man of the party left alive, rushed upon the Spaniards. 
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Wresting a Bword from one <^ the crew, the old man dealt with it bo» 
fiercely, that he stretched more than one enemy dead at his feet; bnt 
it is needless to add that he was soon despatched. 

Meantime, while the party were oondading the plunder of the mansion, 
the bride was left in a lonely apartment of the fortress. Without wasting 
time in frnitless lamentation, she resolyed to quit the life which a few 
hours had made so desolate. She had almost succeeded in hanging herself 
with a massive chain she wore, when her captor entered the apartment 
Inflamed, not with lust, but with avaiiee, he rescued her from her perilous 
position. He then took possession of her chain and the other trinkets-* 
with which her wedding-dress was adorned, and caused her to be entirely 
stripped of her clothing. She was then scourged with rods till her 
beautiful body was bathed in blood, and at last alone, naked, nearly mad,, 
was sent back into the city. Here the forlom creature wandered up and 
down through the blazing street, among the heaps of dead and dying, till 
she was at last put out of her misery by a gang of soldiers. 

Wholly given up to sack^ golden Antwerp was soon plundered of all 
its boasted wealth. Much rich merchandize was destroyed in the Are 
which raged frightfully in the wealthiest quarter of the city. The 
property consumed was valued at six millions of money. This was totally 
lost to the brigands, who were made more fierdy bent on plunder, seeing; 
so much snatched from them- by the flames. They broke into the- 
dwellings of the richest merchants, and rapidly appropriated everything' 
on which they could lay their blood-stained hands — gold, silver, jewels^, 
velvets, satins, brocades, laces, disappeared; four millions in hard cash- 
alone were obtained by the soldiery ; over ninety thousand guldens were- 
found in one house, that of the widow of a wealthy burgher. 

In this enormous robbery no class of people were respected. Eoreign^ 
merchants, living under the express sanction and protection of the Spanish' 
monarch, were plundered with as littie reserve as Flemings. EcclesLaatics* 
of the Boman Church were compelled to disgorge their wealth as freely: 
00 Calvinists. The rich were made to contribute all their abundance, and 
th4) poor what could be wrung from their poverty. ^Neither paupers nor 
criminals were safe. Captain Caspar Ortis made a brilliant speculation 
by taking possession of the Stein, or city prison, whence he ransomed all 
i\Ui inmates who could find means to pay for their liberty. Bobbers, 
mnnhsriSTB, even Anabaptists, were thus again let loose. Earely has so 
Mnall a band obtained in three days' robbery so large an amount of 
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wealth. Pour or five millions divided among five thousand soldiers made 
up for long arrearages, and the Spaniards had reason to congratulate 
themselves upon having thus taken the duty of payment into their own 
hands. It is true that the wages of iniquity were somewhat unequally^ 
distributed, somewhat foolishly squandered. A private trooper was known 
to lose ten thousand crowns in one day in a gambling transaction at the 
Bourse, for the soldiers,, being thus handsomely in funds, became desirous 
of aping the despised and plundered merchants, and resorted daily to the 
Exchange, like men accustomed to afiEtdrs. The dearly purchased goldx 




Soldier in Oolden Armonr. 

was thus lightly squandered by many, while others, more prudent, 
melted their portion into sword-hilts, into scabbards, even into whole suits 
of armour, darkened by precaution, to appear made entirely of iron. The 
brocades, laces, and jewellery of Antwerp merchants were converted into 
coats of mail for their destroyers. The goldsmiths, however, thus obtained 
an opportunity to outwit their plunderers, and mingled in the golden 
armour which they were forced to furnish, much more alloy than their 
employers knew. A portion of the captured booty was thus surreptitiously 
redeemed. 

The work of murder was conducted on a scale no less extensive than 
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tiliat of robbery. The number of yictiins mnidered has been yarioufily 
estimated. By one writer at two thousand five hnndied slain with the 
sword, and donble that number bnmed and drowned; by another at 
upwards of seven thousand; the number of dead bodies found in the 
streets is said to hare been two thousand five hundred. A letter to the 
king of Spain, announcing the carnage, while it was still in progress, 
giyes the number of slain at eight thousand with one thousand horses ! 

On the morning of the 5th of November, Antwerp presented a ghastly 
sight. The magnificent marble Town-house, celebrated as a <^ world's 
wonder," even in that age and country, in which so much splendour was 
lavished on municipal palaces, stood a blackened ruin — all but the walls 
destroyed, while its archives, accounts, and other valuable contents had 
perished. The more splendid portion of the city had been consumed ; at 
least five hundred palaces, mostly of marble or hammered stone, being a 
smouldering mass of destruction. The dead bodies of those fallen in the 
massacre were on every side, in greatest profusion around the Place de 
Meer, among the gothic pillars of the Exchange, and in the streets near 
the Town-house. The German soldiers lay in their armour, some with 
their heads burned from their bodies, some with arms and legs consumed 
by the fiames through which they had fought. The Margrave Goswyn 
Verreyck, the burgomaster Van der Meere, the magistrates Lancelot Van 
Urselen, Nicholas Van Boekholt, and other leading citizens, lay among 
piles of less distinguished slain. They remained unburied until the over- 
seers of the poor, on whom the living had then more important claims than 
the dead, were compelled by Roda to bury them out of the pauper fund. 
The murderers were too thrifty to be at funeral charges for their victims. 
The ceremony was not hastily performed, for the number of corpses had 
not been completed. Two days longer the havoc lasted in the city. Of 
all the crimes which men can commit, whether from deliberate calculation 
or in the frenzy of passion, hardly one was omitted ; for riot, gaming, 
rape, which had been postponed to the more stringent claims of robbery 
and murder, were now rapidly added to the sum of atrocities. 

Thus fell Antwerp, " the first and principal ornament of all Europe ; 
the reftige of all the nations of the world ; the source and supply of count- 
less treasure ; the nurse of arts and industry ; the guardian of science and 
virtue." And such is the Story of the Spanish Ftjbt. 

When the news of this frightful massacre reached WiUiam the Silent, 
ho addressed a remarkable letter to the States General, then assembled at 
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Ghent, urging them to hasten the conclusion of a treaty, and the necessity 
of immediate and co-operatiye action. 

"This letter," says the historian of the Dutch Republic, "was a 
masterpiece, because it was necessary, in his position, to inflame without 
alarming ; to stimulate the feelings which were in unison, without shock- 
ing those which, if aroused, might prove discordant. Without, therefore, 
alluding in terms to the religious question, he dwelt upon the necessity 
of union, firmness, and wariness. If so much had been done by Holland 
and Zeland, how much more might be hoped when all the provinces were 
united ! < The principal flower of the Spanish army has fallen,' he said, 
' without having been able to conquer one of those provinces from those 
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whom they call, in mockery, poor beggars; yet what is that handful 
of cities compared to all the provinces which might join us in the 
quarrel?' He warned the states of the necessity of showing a strong and 
united front ; the king having been ever led to consider the movement in 
the Netherlands a mere conspiracy of individuals. * The king told me 
himself, in 1559,' said Orange, ' that if the estates had no pillars to lean 
upon, they would not talk so loud.' It was, therefore, necessary to show 
that prelates, abbots, monks, seigniors, gentlemen, burghers, and peasants, 
the whole people, in short, now cried with one voice, and desired with 
one will. To such a demonstration the king would not dare oppose 
liimself. By thus preserving a firm and united front, sinking all minor 
they would, moreover, inspire their friends and foreign princes 
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with confidence. The princes of Germany, the lords and gentlemen of 
France, the Queen of England, although sympathising with the nusfortones 
of the Netherlands, had been unable effectually to help them, so long as 
their disunion prevented them from helping themselves ; so long as even 
their appeal to arms seemed merely ' a levy of bucklers, an emotion of the 
populace, which like a wave of the sea, rises and sinks again as soon as 
rinon.' 

" While thus exciting to union and firmness, he also took great pains 
to instil the necessity of wariness. They were dealing with an ortfdl foe. 
Intercepted letters had already proved that the old dissimulation was still 
to be employed ; that while that redoubtable warrior Don John of Austria 
was on his way, the Netherlands were to be luUed into confidence by 
glozing speeches. A secret programme of instructions had been pro- 
vided by the king for the new Governor's guidance, and Don Sancho 
d'Avila, for his countenance to the mutineers of Alost, had been ap- 
plauded to the echo in Spain. "Was not this applause a certain indication 
of the policy to be adopted by Don John, and a thousand times more 
significative one than the immeaning phrases of barren benignity with 
which public documents might be crammed ? * The old tricks are again 
brought into service,' said the prince ; * therefore 'tis necessary to ascertain 
your veritable Mends, to tear off the painted masks from those who, under 
pretence of not daring to displease the king, are seeking to swim between 
two waters. ' Tis necessary to have a touchstone ; to sign a declaration 
in such wise that you may know whom to trust, and whom to suspect.' 

" The massrcre at Antwerp and the eloquence of the prince produced 
a most quickening effect upon the Congress at Ghent. Their deliberations 
had proceeded with decorum and earnestness, in the midst of a cannonading 
against the citadel, and the fortress fell on the some day which saw the 
conclusion of the treaty. 

"This important instrument, by which the sacrifices and exertions 
of the prince were for a brief season at least rewarded, contained twenty- 
ftve articles. The Prince of Orange, with the estates of Holland and 
'/Mani on the one side, and the provinces signing, or thereafter to sign 
iim treaty, on the other, agreed that there should be a mutual forgiving 
m^ fi;fgetting, as regarded the past. They vowed a close and faithfril 
f/um4nhlp for the future. They plighted a mutual promise to expel the 
HiHMtUrtU from the Netherlands without delay. As soon as this great 
4Mi4 nhtmli he done, there was to be a convocation of the States General, 
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on the bacoB of that assembly before which the abdicatioii of the Emperor 
had taken place. By this congress, the afiEairs of religion in Holland and 
Zeland should be regulated, as well as the surrender of fortresses and other 
places belonging to his majesty. There was to be fall liberty of com- 
munication and traffic between the citizens of the one side and the other. 
It should not be legal, however, for those of Holland and Zeland to 
attempt anything outside their own territory against the Boman GathoHc 
religion, nor for cause thereof to injure or irritate any one, by deed or 
word. All the placards and edicts on the subject of heresy, together with 
the criminal ordinances made by the Duke of Alva, were suspended until 
the States General should otherwise ordain. The prince was to remain 
Heutenant, admiral, and general for his Majesty in Holland, Zeland, and 
the associated places, till otherwise provided by the States General after 
the departure of the Spaniards. The cities and places included in the 
prince's commissibn, but not yet acknowledging his authority, should 
receive satisfaction from him, as to the point of religion and other matters, 
before subscribing to the union. All prisoners, and particularly the 
Gomte de Bossu, should be released without ransom. AIL estates and other 
property not already alienated should be restored, all confiscations since 
1566 being declared null and void. The Countess Palatine, widow of 
Srederode, and Count de Buren, son of the Prince of Orange, were 
expressly named in this provision. Prelates and ecclesiastical persons, 
having property in Holland and Zeland, should be reinstated, if possible ; 
but in case of alienation, which was likely to be generally the case, there 
should be reasonable compensation. It was to be decided by the States 
General whether the provinces should discharge the debts incurred by the 
Prince of Orange in his two campaigns. Provinces and cities should not 
have the benefit of this union until they had signed the treaty, but they 
should be permitted to sign it when they chose. 

''This memorable document was subscribed at Ghent on the 8th of 
November by Sainte Aldegonde, with eight other commissioners appointed 
by the Prince of Orange and the estates of Holland, on the one side, and 
by Elbertus Leoninus and other deputies appointed by Brabant, Flanders, 
Artois, Hainault, Valenciennes, Lille, Douay, Orchies, Namur, Toumay, 
Utrecht, and Mechlin on the other side. 

** The arrangement was a masterpiece of diplomacy on the part of the 
prince, for it was as effectual a provision for the safety of the reformed 
religion as could be expected under the circumstances. It was much, con- 
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sidering the change which had been wrought of late years in the fifteen pro- 
vinces, that they should consent to any treaty with their two heretic sisters. 
It was much more that the Pacification should recognize the new religion 
as the established creed of Holland and Zeland, while at the same time 
the infamous edicts of Charles were formally abolished. In the fifteen 
Catholic provinces there was to be no prohibition of private reformed 
worship, and it might be naturally expected that with time and the 
arrival of the banished religionists, a firmer strand would be taken in 
favour of the Eeformation. 

<< Meantime, the new religion was formally established in two pro- 
vinces, and tolerated, in secret, in the other fifteen ; the inquisition was 
for ever abolished, and the whole strength of the nation enlisted to expel 
the foreign soldiery from the soil. This was the work of William the 
Silent, and the prince thus saw the labour of years crowned with, at least, 
momentary success. Els satisfaction was very great when it was m*, 
nounced to him, many days before the exchange of the signatures, tiiat 
the treaty had been concluded. He was desirous that the Pacification 
should be referred for approval, not to the municipal magistrates only, but 
to the people itself. In all great emergencies he was eager for a fresh 
expression of the popular will. On this occasion, however, the demand 
for approbation was superfluous. The whole country thought with his 
thoughts and spoke with his words, and the Pacification, as soon as pub- 
lished, was received with a shout of joy. Proclaimed in the market- 
place of every city and village, it was ratified, not by votes, but by hymns 
of thanksgiving, by triumphal music, by thundering cannon, and by the 
blaze of beacons, throughout the Netherlands.'' 




Maestricht. 



THE STORY OF THE SIEGE OP MAESTRICHT 

[a.d. 1679.] 




AESTRICHT is a fortified town on the riyer Maas, ami 
the capital of the province of Limburg. It is said to 
be one of the strongest towns in Holland, and is a model 
of neatness and propriety. Where shall we find a more 
agreeable promenade than the Place d'Armes, a fine open space planted 
with trees, and generally well filled with loungers ? Where, even in 
Holland, the country of civic palaces, shall we find a nobler city-hall than 
its beautiful Hotel de Yille ? And where shall we find a more industri- 
ous population — ^busy in woollen and in cotton factories, in soap-boiling 
houses, in breweries, tanneries, dye houses, pin manufactories, and other 
places of peaceful labour, not forgetting labour of a more warlike nature, 
namely, the making of fire-arms, — arms that the good citizens would be 
as ready now-a-days to handle in defence of their liberties as were their 
fathers three centuries ago. 

Standing on the stone bridge which is built over the Maas, connecting 
Maestricht with the suburb of Wyck, the stining history of the ancient 
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town is forcibly lecalled. The extenaTe fortificaiioiiB around it speak 
plainly of ita great strengthy and although eyexything is now peaoeM, 
and the busy hum of the city, or the splash of the water broken by the 
progress of a barge, are the only sounds that disturb the silence, the 
imagination hears the roar of cannon and the quick sharp rattle of small 
arms, and sees citizen soldiers heroically defending their walls against a 
host of Spaniards, thirsting for yengeance, blood, and gold. 

The most important event, in point of interest, in the annals of this 
venerable city, is the siege, under the Duke of Paima, in 1579. The 
siege lasted four months, and nine separate attacks were repulsed by the 
citizens. It is pleasing to know that a few English and Scotch soldiers 
served with the good folk of Maestricht, and bore themselves as bravely 
as the heroes of Agincourt or Alma. 

In the story of the Spanish Fury we had occasion to refer to a cir- 
cumstance which took place at Maestricht on the 20th of October, 1576. 
The Spaniards had been driven out of the city, and the bridge was com- 
manded by a battery that daunted even Spanish daring. A cruel un- 
manly outrage enabled the Spaniards to retake the town and butcher 
some thousands of its people ; thus rehearsing as it were the atrocities 
perpetrated but a few days later at Antwerp. 

In the course of the war the city of Maestricht was again freed from 
th^ Spaniards, but the position it held was of so much importance that 
a jealous watch was maintained by its foes, ready to seize upon it the 
first moment an opportunity offered. 

At the beginning of the year 1579, Maestricht was in brave but un- 
fortunately feeble hands. It was weU fortified, surrounded by a broad 
and deep moat, on both sides of the Maas ; but the garrison was hardly 
one thousand strong ; the volunteer burghers amounted to about twelve 
hundred more ; there were a few soldiers of fortune, and some three or 
four thousand peasants who had found refuge within the city waUs, and 
many of whom rendered good service as sappers and miners. 

The state of public affairs was encouraging to the Liberal and threaten- 
ing to the Royal cause. The Spaniards had failed by either force or 
fraud to suppress the revolt. The master spirit of the age — ^the father of 
the Dutch Bepublio — William the Silent, was gradually building up a 
formidable barrier to Spanish tyranny, and blending in one harmonious 
whole the provinces of the Low Countries. Amsterdam, one of the most 
fiunous maritime and commercial cities of Holland, and one which 
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throughout the earlier part of the struggle had adhered to the cause of 
Spain, now declared openly for the Prince of Orange. All the Catholic 
magistrates and friars had been banished, and the city was warmly 
furthmng the cause of the Confederacy. On the 2drd of January, 1579, 
the deputies from the Tarious provinces provisionally agreed upon 
and signed a treaty of Union. This memorable document, which is 




Amsterdam in 1639. 



regarded as the foundation of the ^Netherlands Eepublic, contained 
twenty-six articles. 

The preamble stated the object of the union. It was to strengthen, 
not to forsake previous treaties already nearly annihilated by the force of 
foreign soldiery, Por this purpose, and in order more conveniently to 
defend themselves against their foes, the deputies of Gelderland, Zutphen, 
Holland, Zeland, Utrecht, and the Prisian provinces, thought it desirable 
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to form a still closer union. The contracting provinces agreed to remain 
eternally muted, as if they were bnt one proyince. At the same time, it 
was understood that each was to retain its particular privileges, liberties, 
laudable and traditionary customs, and other laws. The cities, corpora- 
tions, and inhabitants of every province were to be guaranteed as to their 
ancient constitutions. Disputes concerning these various statutes and 
customs were to be decided by the usual tribunals, by " good men," or by 
amicable compromise. The provinces, by virtue of the union, were to 
defend each other '^ with life, goods, and blood, against all force brought 
against them in the king's name or behalf." They were also to defend 
each other against all foreign or domestic potentates, provinces, or cities, 
provided such defence were controlled by the ** generality" of the union. 
For the expense occasioned by the protection of the provinces, certain 
imposts and excises were to be equally assessed and collected. No truce 
or peace was to be concluded, no war commenced, no impost established 
affecting the ** generality," but by unanimous advice and consent of the 
provinces. Upon other matters the majority was to decide ; the votes 
being taken in the manner then customary in the assembly of the 
States-Greneral. In case of difficulty in coming to a unanimous vote when 
required, the matter was to be referred to the stadtholders then in office. 
In case of their inability to agree, they were to appoint arbitrators, by 
whose decision the parties were to be governed. K'one of the united 
provinces, or of their cities or corporations, were to make treaties with 
other potentates or states, without consent of their confederates. If 
neighbouring princes, provinces, or cities, wished to enter into this con- 
federacy, they were to be received by the unanimous consent of the united 
provinces. A. common currency was to be established for the confederacy. 
In the matter of divine worship, Holland and Zeland were to conduct 
themselves as they should think proper. The other provinces of the 
union, however, were either to conform to the religious peace already 
laid down, or to make such other arrangement as each province should 
for itself consider appropriate for ilie maintenance of its internal tran- 
quillity — ^provided always that every individual should remain free in his 
religion, and that no man should be molested or questioned on the subject 
of divine worship, as had been already agreed. As a certain dispute arose 
concerning the meaning of this important clause, an additional paragraph 
was inserted a few days afterwards. In this it was stated that there was 
no intention of excluding from the confederacy any province or city 
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which was wholly Catholic, or in which the number of the reformed 
was not sufficiently large to entitle them, by the religious peace, to public 
worship. On the contrary, tbe intention was to admit tbem, provided 
they obeyed the articles of union, and conducted themselves as good 
patriots ; it being intended that no province or city should interfere with 
another in the matter of divine service. Disputes between two provinces 
were to be decided by the others, or — ^in case the generality were con- 
eemed — ^by the provisions of the ninth, article. 

The confederates were to assemble at Utrecht whenever summoned by 
those commissioned for that purpose. A majority of votes was to decide 
on matters then brought before them, even in case of the absence of some 
members of the confederacy, who might, however, send written proxies. 
Additions or amendments to these articles could only be made by 
unanimous consent. The articles were to be signed by the stadtholders, 
magistrates, and principal officers of each province and city, and by all 
the train-bands, fraternities, and sodalities which might exist in the cities 
or villages of the union. 

Such were the simple provisions of that instrument which became the 
foundation of the powerful Commonwealth of the United Netherlands. 
But the framers of this important document did not at the time establish 
an independent Commonwealth, nor foreswear allegiance to the Spanish 
monarch. That this must be the ultimate result may have been plain 
both to William of Orange and Philip of Spain, but no such declaration 
was made at that time. The Netherlanders assumed a firm, bold attitude 
in defence of their civil and religious liberties ; they were willing to meet 
the claims of Spain if dealt with honourably and justiy, but the court of 
Madrid was strange to such policy, and relied on the sword to compel 
submiBsion. 

Philip of Spain was represented in the Netherlands by Don John of 
Austria, a natural son of Charles Y., Emperor of Germany, and Barbara 
Blomberg, washerwoman, Batisbon. He had shown himself to be a 
good soldier, and Philip had made him governor of the Netherlands. 
When he arrived (1577), he had endeavoured according to his instruc- 
tions, to tamper with the integrity of William the Silent, and to induce 
him to forsake the cause of the people. In this, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, he signally failed. Yiolence was the next step. He strove to 
crush out the life of liberty by the iron heel of power. And here he 
failed again — ^neither force nor fraud helped on the cause of Spain. But 
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while the war Ifuited, and Don John openly declared war against the 
revolted provinces, it was a terrible season for the Netherlands. 

Soon after Don John had declared war, he was joined by a worthy 
ally, his nephew, Prince Alexander Famese, Duke of Parma, with several 
choice and veteran regiments of Italy and Spain. As the memorable siege 
of Maestricht was conducted by Parma, it is well to pause for a moment 
and survey the man. 

He is of middle stature, but well formed, and graceful in person ; his 




Alexander Fameae, Duke of Parma. 
{From a Painting hy Adrian Van der Wer;f,) 

attire admirably fitted; his high rufP of point lace, and badge of the 
Golden Fleece, marking him at once as of high degree. His head is round, 
compact, combative, with something alert and snake-like in its move- 
ments ; his hair closely shorn, erect, and bristling ; his forehead lofty but 
narrow ; his features handsome, the nose aquiline, the eyes well opened, 
dark, piercing, but with something dangerous and sinister in their 
expression ; the lower part of his face is covered by a bushy beard, which 
hides completely his mouth and chin. 
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This man had come into the Netherlands to strike, if possible, a final 
blow, and dash into a thousand pieces — ^never to be reunited more— 
the league of the revolted provinces. ''As for religion he was, of coiurse, 
strictiy Catholic, regarding all seceders from Romanism as mere heathen 
dogs. Not that he practically troubled himself much with sacred matters 
— ^for during the lifetime of his wife he had cavalierly thrown the whole 
burden of his personal salvation upon her saintly shoulders. She had now 
flown to higher spheres, but Alexander was, perhaps, willing to rely upon 
her continued intercessions in his behalf. The life of a bravo in time of 
peace — the deliberate project in war to exterminate whole cities full of 
innocent people,. who had different notions on the subject of image- worship 
and ecclesiastical ceremonies from those entertained at Eome, did not seem 
to him at all incompatible with the precepts of Jesus. Hanging, 
drowning, burning, and butchering heretics were the legitimate deductions 
of his theology. He was no casuist nor pretender to holiness ; but in 
those days every man was devout, and Alexander looked with honest 
horror upon the impiety of the heretics, whom he persecuted and 
massacred. He attended mass regularly — in the winter mornings by 
torchlight — and would as soon have foregone his daily tennis as his re- 
ligious exercises. Eomanism was the creed of his caste. It was the 
religion of princes and gentlemen of high degree. As for Lutheranism, 
Zwinglism, Calvinism, and similar systems, they were but the fantastic 
rights of weavers, brewers, and the like — an ignoble herd, whose pre- 
sumption in entitling themselves Christian, whilst rejecting the Pope, 
called for their instant extermination. His personal habits were ex- 
tremely temperate. He was accustomed to say that he ate only to sup- 
port life ; and he rarely finished a dinner without having risen three or 
four times from table to attend to some public business which, in his 
opinion, ought not to be deferred." 

At the beginning of the year in which our story occurs, Alexander of 
Parma was watching with eager and attentive glance every movement of 
the Netherlanders. As his keen wicked eyes wandered over the country 
as over a map, he recognised the importance, in a stratagetic point of 
view, of Maestricht, and determined to become its master. It was called 
the key of the Netherlands. That key he resolved to hold in his own 
hand. 

But Parma was far too subtle a politician as well as too good a soldier 
to £eiI1 immediately upon the town he coveted. On the contrary, he 
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created a false alarm by a pretended descent on Antwerp, and, liaving as 
he supposed, thrown the Netherlanders entirely off their guard, marched 
his troops and invested Maestricht. When the people of Maestricht saw 
the Spaniards arrive and settle down before their town, there is no doubt 
of the apprehension as to the result which filled their minds. Not only 
had Antwerp tasted of Spanish fury, but the fair city of Haarlem, after a 
protracted siege in which women played a distinguished part, had fallen, 
and Spanish vengeance had been taken in bloody massacre. Haarlem was 




Qate at Haarlem. 

fVesh in the recollection of the citizens when the siege of Maestricht 
began. 

There was an old casfle caUed Caipen in the neighbourhood, and 
although the ganison were veiy confident as to its own strength, the 
Spaniards surprised it one Januaiy night and hanged all the troopers in 
the orohard; it was a beautiful moanH^t night, and the pastime of 
murdering the patriots afforded excellent sport to Spanish ehivalry. 

The occupation of Carpen gave a decided advantage to the Duke of 
Fanna. When news of the surprise reached William the Silent^ he saw 
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at once the .danger which threatened Maestricht, and he lost no time in 
imploring the States '^ not to fall asleep in the shade of a peace negocia- 
tion." Parma in the meantime threw two bridges over the Maas, one 
above and the other below the city ; he then invested the place so closely 
that all communication was absolutely suspended. 

^* To military minds of that epoch-r-perhaps of later ages — ^this achieve- 
ment of Parma seemed a masterpiece of art. The city commanded the 
Upper Maas, and was the gate into Germany. It contained thirty-four 
thousand inhabitants. An army, numbering almost as many souls, was 
brought against it ; and the number of deaths by which its capture was 
at last effected, was probably equal to that of a moiety of the population. 
To the technical mind, the siege, no doubt, seemed a beautiful creation 
of human intelligence. To the honest student of history, to the lover of 
human progress, such a manifestation of intellect seems a sufficiently sad 
exhibition. Given, a city strong with walls and towers, a slender 
garrison and a devoted population on one side ; a consummate chieftain 
on the other, with an army of veterans at his back, no interruption to 
fear, and a long season to work in ; it would not seem, to an unsophis- 
ticated mind, a very lofty exploit for the soldier to carry the city at the 
end of four months' hard labour." 

The investment of Maestricht was commenced upon the 12th of March," 
1579. The military commandant of the city was Melchior. Sebastian 
Tappin, a Lorraine officer of much experience and bravery, was next in 
command, and was in truth, the principal director of the operations. 
He had been despatched thither by the Prince of Orange to serve under 
La liToue, a gallant officer, who was to have commanded in Maestricht, 
but had been unable to enter the city. Peeling that the siege was to be 
a dose one, and knowing how much depended upon the issue, Sebastian 
lost no time in making every needful preparation for coming events. The 
walls were strengthened everywhere; shafts were sunk, preparatory to 
the countermining operations which were soon to become necessary ; the 
moat was deepened and cleared, and the forts near the gates were put in 
thorough repair. There were six gates to the town, each provided with 
ravelins, and there was a doubt in what direction the first attack should 
be made. Opinions wavered between the gate of Bois-le-Duc, next the 
river, and that of Tongres on the south-western side, but it was finally 
decided to attempt the gate of Tongres. 

Over against that point the platforms were accordingly constructed, 
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and after a Heayy cannonade trom. forty-six great guns, continiied for 
eereial days, it was thought by the 25th of March, that an impi^ssion 
bad been made npon the city. A portion of the brick cnrtain had 
cnunbled, bnt throng the breach was seen a massiye teneplein, well 
moated, which, after six thousand shots already deliyered on the outer 
wall, still remained uninjured. It was recognised that the gate of 
Tongres was not the most assailable, but ratiber the strongest portion of 
the defences, and Alexander therefore detennined to shift his batteries 
to the gate of Bois-le-Duc. At the same time the attempt upon that of 
Tongres was to be varied but not abandoned. The Bishop of Liege had 
furnished four thousand miners, of course well used to subterranean work, 
and these molish auxiliaries were soon busily engaged with pick and 
shovel. While a great display was being made above the earth, their 
hidden workers burrowed towards the Tongres gate, and Parma con- 
gratulated himself on a very successful movement. But the besieged 
had their miners also^ — ^peasants who knew full well how to handle pick- 
axe and mattock. The women no less than the men joined in their 
labour and did excellent service. There was a whole army of gnomes 
buried deep in the earth to defend, as well as to attack, the beleaguered 
city. Sometimes they met in their subterranean work, and then the fight 
was terrible. The citizens contrived to ascertain the exact position of 
the Spanish mine, and constructing a dam across it, poured hogsheads of 
boiling water on their foes and scalded scores to death. They heaped 
branches and light fagots in the hostile mine, and setting fire to the 
pile, blew thick volumes of smoke along the passages with organ bellows 
brought from the churches for that purpose. Many of the besiegers wei:e 
thus suffocated. But the Spaniards were not easily disheartened. Com» 
pelled to abandon the mine they had already constructed, they sank 
another shaft at a long distance from the Tongres gate, still towards that 
point, however, burrowing in the darkness, and working without obstruc- 
tion until they came directly beneath the doomed ravelin. There they 
excavated a spacious chamber and stored up coffers of gunpowder to 
an immense extent. 

When all was ready, information was conveyed to the Duke of Parma. 
He had made preparations for the assault, and proceeding to the mouth of 
the mine ordered that it should be sprung. The explosion was terrific ; 
a part of the tower fell with the concussion, and the moat was choked 
with heaps of rubbish. The assailants sprang across the passage thus 
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if and mastered the rained portion of the post. They were met 
in the breach, however, by the unflinching defenders of the city, and 
after a fierce combat of some honrs, were forced to retire, retaining 
possession only of the moat and the dismantled portion of the ravelin. 

five days afterwards, says the historian to whom we are indebted for 
this account, a general assault was ordered. A new mine having been 
already constructed towards the Tongres ravelin, and a IrightM cannonade 
having been kept up for a fortnight against the Bois-le-Duc gate, it was 
thought advisable to attack on both points at once. On the 8th of April, 
accordingly, after uniting in prayer, and listening to a speech from Parma, 
the great mass of the Spanish army advanced to the breach. The moat 
had been rendered practicable in many places by the heaps of rubbish 
with which it had been encumbered, and by the fagots and earth by 
which it had been filled by the besiegers. The action at the Bois-le- 
Duc gate was exceedingly warm. The tried veterans of Spain, Italy, 
and Burgundy, were met face to face -by the citizens of Maestricht, 
together witli their wives and children. All were armed to the teeth, 
and fought with what seemed superhuman valour. The women swarmed 
to the walls and fought in the foremost ranks. They threw buckets of 
scalding water on the besiegers, hurled firebrands in their faces, quoited 
blazing pitch hoops with unerring dexterity about their necks. The 
rustics, too, armed with their ponderous flails, worked as cheerfully at 
this fearful harvesting as if threshing their com at home. 

More than a thousand had fallen at the Bois-le-Duc gate, and still fresh 
besiegers mounted the breach, only to be beaten back or to add to the 
mangled heap of the slain. At the Tongres gate, in the meanwhile, the 
assault had fared no better. A herald had been despatched thither in hot 
haste to shout at the top of his lungs, ^' Santiago ! Santiago ! the Lom- 
bards have the gate of Bois-le-DucI" while the same stratagem was 
employed to persuade the invaders on the other side of the town that their 
comrades had forced the Tongres. Animated by this fiction, the soldiers 
advanced witli renewed fury against the ravelin, and were received with 
a deadly fire; at the same moment a new mine, which was to have been 
sprang between the ravelin and the gate, but which had been secretly under- 
mined by the townsfolk, exploded with a horrible concussion at a moment 
least expected by the besiegers. Five hundred of the Spaniards were blown 
into the air, but none of the defenders were injured. Eecovering from 
the panic, the besiegers again rushed to the attack, and the battle was 
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fiercely contested ; but Maestricht was not to be earned on tbat occasion. 
Ponr thousand Spaniards, horribly mutilated, lay on the ground ; but the 
savage spectacle only still further inflamed the cruel heart of Panna. To 
the officers who expostulated with him, and besought him to recall the 
troops, he answered, '' Gro back to the breach, and tell the soldiers that 
Alexander is coming to lead them to yictory." With these words he 
rushed forward with a maniac's fury ; but all the generals who were near 
him threw themselves in his path, and besought him to desist, reminding 
him of how much value his life was to the royal cause. 

Alexander reluctantly gave the signal of recall at last, and accepted the 
defeat. For the future he determined to rely more upon the sapper and 
miner, and less upon the superiority of veterans to townsmen and rustics 
in open fight. Sure to carry the city at last, according to line and rule, 
determined to pass the summer beneath the walls rather than abandon his 
purpose, he calmly proceeded to complete his circumvallations. A chain 
of eleven forts upon the left, and five upon the right side of the Maas, the 
whole connected by a continuous wall, afforded him perfect security 
against interruptions, and allowed him to continue the siege at leisure. 
His numerous army was well housed and amply supplied, and he had 
built a strong and populous city in order to destroy another. Belief was 
impossible. But a few thousand men were now required to defend 
Famese's improvised town, while the bulk of his army could be marched 
at any moment against an advancing foe. A force of seven thousand, 
painfolly collected by William the Silent, moved towards the place, under 
command of two distinguished officers — ^Hohenlo and John of Kassaii, but, 
struck with wonder at what they saw, the leaders recognised the hopeless- 
ness of attempting relief. Maastricht was surrounded by a second 
ICaestiicht. 

The efforts of Prince William were now necessarily directed towardi 
obtaining, if possible, a truce of a few weeks. Parma was too crafty, 
however, to permit the Spanish authorities to consent, and as he 
himself disclaimed any pow» over the direct question of peace and 
war, the siege proceeded. The gates of Bois-le-Ihic and Tongres 
having thus far resisted the force brought against them, the scene was 
changed to the gate of Brussels. This adjoiaed that of Tongres, was 
fiirthest from the river, and fiused westwardly towards the open country. 
Here the besieged had constructed an additional ravelin, which they 
had christened in derision "Panna," and against which the batteries 
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of Panna were now bronght to bear. Alexander erected a platform of 
great extent and strength directly opposite the new work, and, after a 
seyere and constant cannonade from this eleyation, followed by a bloody 
tustion, the << Parma" fort was carried. One thousand, at least, of the 
defenders fell, as, forced gradually from one defence to another, they saw 
the triple walls of their ravelin crumble successively before their eyes. 
The tower was absolutely annihilated before they abandoned its ruins and 
retired within their last defences. Alexander, being now master of the 
fosse and the defences of the Brussels gate, drew up a large force on both 
sides of that portal, along the margin of the moat, and began mining 
beneath the inner wall of the city. 

Meantime, the garrison had been reduced to four hundred soldiers, 
nearly all of whom were wounded. "Wearied and driven to despair, these 
soldiers were willing to treat. The townspeople, however, answered the 
proposition with a shout of fury, and protested that they would destroy 
the garrison with their own hands if such an insinuation were repeated. 
Sebastian Tappin, too, encouraged them with the hope of speedy relief, 
and held out to them the wretched consequences of trusting to the mercy 
of their foes. The garrison took heart again, while that of the burghers 
and their wives had never faltered. Their main hope now was in a 
fortification which they had been constructing inside the Brussels gate — a 
demilune of considerable strength. Behind it was a breastwork of turf 
and masonry, to serve as a last bulwark when every other defence should 
be forced. The whole had been surrounded by a fosse thirty feet in 
depth, and the besiegers, as they mounted upon the breaches which they 
had at last ejected in the outer curtain, near the Brussels gate, saw for 
the first time this new fortification. 

The general condition of the defences, and the disposition of the 
inhabitants, had been revealed to Alexander by a deserter from the town. 
Against this last fortress the last efforts of the foe were now directed. 
Alexander ordered a bridge to be thrown across the city moat. As it was 
sixty feet wide and as many deep, and lay directly beneath the guns of 
the new demilune, the enterprise was sufi&ciently hazardous. Alexander 
led the way in person, with a mallet in one hand and a mattock in the 
other. Two men fell dead instantly, one on his right hand and one upon 
his left, while he calmly commenced, in his own person, the driving of the 
first piles for the bridge. His soldiers fell fast around him. Many 
(Jfficers of distinction were killed or wounded, but no soldier dared recoil 
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while their chieftain wrought amid the ballets like a common pioneer. 
Alexander, unharmed, as by a miracle, never left the spot tiU the bridge 
had been constructed, and till ten great guns had been carried across it, 
and pointed against the demilune. The battery was opened, the mines 
previously excavated were sprung, a part of the demilune was blown into 
the air, and the assailants sprang into the breach. Again a furious band- 
to-hand conflict succeeded ; again, after an obstinate resistance, the towns- 
people were forced to yield. Slowly abandoning the shattered fort, they 
retired' behind the breastwork in its rear — ^their innermost and last 
defence. To this barrier they clung as to a spar in shipwreck, and here 
at last they stood at bay, prepared dearly to sell their lives. 

The breastwork, being still strong, was not attempted upon that day. 
The assailants were recalled, and in the meantime a herald was sent by 
Parma, highly applauding the courage of the defenders, and begging them 
to surrender at discretion. They answered the messenger with words of 
haughty defiance, and, rushing in a mass to the breastwork, began with 
spade, pickaxe, and trowel, to add to its strength. Here all the able- 
bodied men of the town took up their permanent position, and here they 
ate, drank, and slept upon their posts, while their food was brought to 
them by the women and children. 

A little letter, " written in a fine, neat hand-writing," now mysteriously 
arrived in the city, encouraging them in the name of the Archduke and 
the Prince of Orange, and assuring them of relief within fourteen days. 
A brief animation was thus produced, attended by a corresponding languor 
upon the part of the besiegers, for Alexander had been lying ill with a 
fever since the day when the demilune had been carried. Prom his sick 
bed he rebuked his officers severely that a temporary breastwork, huddled 
together by boors and burghers in the midst of a siege, should prove an 
insurmountable obstacle to men who had carried everything before them. 
The morrow was the festival of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, and it was 
meet that so sacred a day should be hallowed by a Christian and Apostolic 
victory. Saint. Peter would be there with his keys to open the gate ; 
Saint Paul would lead them to battle with his invincible sword. Orders 
were given accordingly, and the assault was assigned for the following 
morning. 

Meantime, the guards were strengthened and commanded to be more 
than usually watchful. The injimction had a remarkable effect. At the 
dead of the night, a soldier of the watch was going his rounds on the 
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outside of the breastwork, listenmg, if perchance he mi^t catch, as wad 
not imiisaal, a portion of the conversation among the beleagaered 
burghers within. Frying about on every side, he at last discovered a 
chink in the wall, the result, doubtless, of the last cannonade, and 
hitherto overlooked. He enlarged the gap with his fingers, and finally 
made an opening wide enough to admit his person. He crept boldly 
through, and looked around in the clear starlight. The sentinels were 
all slumbering at their posts. He advanced stealthily in the dusky streets. 
Not a watchman was going his rounds. Soldiers, burghers, children, 
women, exhausted by incessant fatigue, were all asleep. Kot a footfall 
was heard ; not a whisper broke the silence ; it seemed the city of the 
dead. The soldier crept back through the crevice, and hastened to 
apprise his superiors of his adventure. 

Alexander, forthwith instructed as to the condition of the city, at once 
ordered the assault, and the last wall was suddenly stormed before the 
morning broke. The soldiers forced their way through the breach, or 
sprang over the breastwork, and surprised at last — in its sleep — ^the city 
which had so long and vigorously defended itself. The burghers, startled 
from their slumber, bewildered, unprepared, found themselves engaged 
in unequal conflict with alert and savage foes. The battle, as usual when 
Netherland towns were surprised by Philip's soldiers, soon changed to a 
massacre. The townspeople rushed hither and thither, but there was 
neither escape nor means of resisting an enemy who now poured into the 
town by thousands upon thousands. An indiscriminate slaughter suc- 
ceeded. Women, old men, and children, had all been combatants ; and 
all, therefore, had incurred the vengeance of the conquerors. A cry of 
agony arose, which was distinctly heard at a distance of a league. 
Mothers took their infants in their arms, and threw themselves by 
hundreds into the Maas — and against women the blood-thirst of the 
assailants was especially directed. Pemales who had fought daily in the 
trenches, who had delved in mines and mustered on the battlements, 
had unsexed themselves in the opinion of those whose comrades they had 
helped to destroy. It was nothing that they had laid aside the weak- 
ness of women in order to defend all that was holy and dear to them on 
earth. It was sufficient that many a Spanish, Burgundian, or Italian 
mercenary had died by their hands. Women were pursued from house 
to house, and hurled &om roof and window. They were hunted into 
tbe river; they were torn limb from limb in the streets. Men and 
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children fared no better ; bnt the heart sickens at the oft-repeated tale. 
Horrors, alas, were commonplaces in the Netherlands. Cruelty too 
monstrous for description, too vast to be belieyed by a mind not familiar 
with the outrages practised by the soldiers of Spain and Italy upon their 
heretic fellow creatures, were now committed afiresh in the streets of 
Maestricht. 




Parma's Triumphant Entry into Maestricht. 



\ 



On the first day four thousand men and women were slaughtered 
The massacre lasted two days longer ; nor would it be an exaggerated 
estimate if we assume that the number of victims upon each of the last two 
days was equal to half the number sacrificed on the first. It was said that 
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not four hundred citizens were left alive after the termination of the 
siege. These soon wandered away, their places heing supplied hy a 
rahhle rout of Walloon sutlers and vagahonds. Maestricht was depopu- 
lated as well as captured. The hooty obtained after the massacre was 
very large, for the city had been very thriving, its cloth manufacture 
extensive and important. Sebastian Tappin, the heroic defender of the 
place, had been shot through the shoulder at the taking of the Parma 
ravelin, and had been afterwards severely injured at the capture of the 
demilune. At the fall of the city he was mortally wounded, and carried 
a prisoner to the hostile camp, only to expire. The governor, Swartsen- 
burg, also lost his life. 

Alexander, on the contrary, was raised from his sick bed with the 
joyful tidings of victory, and, as soon as he could be moved, made his 
appearance in the city. Seated in a splendid chair of state, borne aloft 
on the shoulders of his veterans, with a golden canopy above his head to 
protect him from the summer's sun, attended by the officers of his staff, 
who were decked by his special command in their gayest trappings, 
escorted by his body-guard, followed by his "plumed troops," to the 
number of twenty thousand, surrounded by all the vanities of war, the 
hero made his stately entrance into the town. His way led through 
deserted streets of shattered houses. The pavement ran red with blood. 
Headless corpses, mangled limbs, an obscene mass of wretchedness and 
corruption, were spread on every side, and tainted the summer air. 
Through the thriving city which, in the course of four months, Alexander 
had converted into a slaughter-house and a solitude, the pompous pro- 
cession took its course to the Church of St. Servais. Here humble thanks 
were offered to the God of Love, and to Jesus of Nazareth, for this new 
victory. Especially was gratitude expressed to the Apostles Paul and 
Peter, upon whose festival, and by whose sword and key, the crowning 
mercy had been accomplished, and by whose special agency eight thousand 
heretics now lay unburied in the streets. These acts of piety performed, 
the triumphal procession returned to the camp. 

So ends the Story of the Siege of Maesteicht. 




Antwerp from a Cross Road. 



THE STORY OF THE FRENCH FURY. 

[a.d. 1583.] 




BOUT six years after the Spanish Fury Antwerp waa 
again in peril of a similar massacre. The United Pro- 
vinces had concluded a treaty with the Duke of .Anjou. 
His services, apparently honest in their character, had 
won for him the good will of the Hollemders, and he even deceived 
the shrewd intelligence of William the Silent. He had heen formally 
accepted as Duke of Gueldres and Lord of Priesland; had been cere- 
moniously inaugurated as Count of Flanders ; had been received at Bruges, 
Ghent, and Antwerp with royal pomp ; but his proud heart chafed at the 
restraints put upon him. He felt that he was but the servant of the 
States-General; he aspired to be an absolute ruler, and his religious 
bigotry was stirred within him at the toleration given to Protestants. 
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One night he sent for two or three of his intimate friends and con- 
Bnlted with them, after he had retired to rest, as to the hest method of 
asserting his dignity. He declared that the position he then ocenpied was 
ignoble to ''a Son of France ;" that it disgraced him in the eyes of all 
Chiistendom ; and that he must either retire altogether from the Nether- 
lands, or maintain his authority with a strong hand. This latter altema- 
tive was more feiyoured by himself and friends. It was arranged that 
possession should be taken on a given day of all the chief cities of 
Flanders — Antwerp, the duke himself would carry by surprise, resigning 
it to sack and slaughter; Catholic supremacy re-established and the 
^Netherlands annexed to France. 

Finding that his plan was approved, the Duke of Anjou leapt from 
liis bed, and kneeling down, foreswore all the lusts of the flesh, if God 
Almighty would give him success in the enterprise. 

A few days elapsed — busy days for the Frenchmen making ready for 
their treacherous work. Anjou under pretence of some military strategy 
concentrated his troops under the walls of Antwerp. But one night a 
man in a mask appeared in the Antwerp guard house and mysteriously 
gave warning that a great crime was in contemplation. His accent was 
French, but he vanished before he could be arrested. 

Strange rumours flew about the streets, a vague tmeasiness pervaded 
the whole population. A suspicion of foul pkj om ihe part of Anjou 
induced the magistrates and chief citizens to lay the matter before the 
Frince of Orange. He accompanied them to the duke's quarters, where 
Anjou met their suspidon with iniignant warmth — '^ his soul as far from 
fraud as heaven from earth." Yehement in his protestations of loyalty 
to the States-General, and of deep affection for Brabant and Antwerp in 
particular, a city for which he was willing ** to shed the last drop of his 
blood," Anjou succeeded in disarming all suspicion. He readily com- 
plied with their request, not to leave the city that day ; and took leave 
of the deputation with every indignation of a man whose honour had been 
cruelly and unjustly attacked. 

The circumstances which followed are thus graphically related by 
J. L. Motley:— 

Orange returned with confldenoe to his own house, which was close 
to the citadel, and therefore far removed frx)m the proposed point of attack, 
but he had hardly arrived there when he received a visit fr^m the duke's 
private secretary, Quinsay, who invited him to accompany his highncsg 
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on a Tiisit to the camp. Orange declined the request, and sent an earnest 
prayer to the dnke not to leave the city that morning. The dnke dined 
as nsoal at noon. While at dinner he received a letter, was observed 
to torn pale on reading it, and to conceal it hastily in a mnff which he 
wore on his left arm. The repast finished, the duke ordered his horse. 
The anic al was restive, and so strennonsly resisted being mounted, that 
although it was his usual charger, it was exchanged for another. This 
second horse started in such a flurry that the duke lost his doak, and 
almost his seat. He maintained his self-possession, however, and, placing 




street Scene in Antwerp. 



himself at the head of his body-guard and some troopers, numbering in all 
three hundred mounted men, rode out of the palace-yard towards the 
Kipdorp gate. 

This portal opened on the road towards Borgerhout, where his troops 
were stationed, and at the present day bears the name of that village. 
It is on the side of the city farthest removed from and exactly opposite 
the river. The town was very quiet, the streets almost deserted; for 
it was one o'clock, the imiversal dinner-hour, and all suspicion had been 
disarmed by the energetic protestations of the duke. The guard at the 
gate looked listlessly upon the cavalcade as it approached, but as soon as 
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Anjou bad crossed the first drawbridge, be rose in bis stirrups and waved 
bis band, '^Tbere is your city, my lads," said be to tbe troopers bebind 
bim ; ** go and take possession of it !^' 

At the same time be set spurs to bis horse, and galloped off towards tbe 
camp at Sorgerbout. Instantly afterwards, a gentleman of bis suite, 
Count Bocbepot, affected to have broken bis leg through the plunging 
of bis horse, by which be bad been Tiolently pressed against the wall 
as be entered the gate. Kaiser, the commanding officer at tbe guard- 
bouse, stepped kindly forward to render bim assistance, and his reward 
was a desperate thrust from the Frenchman's rapier. As be wore a steel 
cuirass, be fortunately escaped with a slight wound. 

Tbe expression "broken leg" was tbe watchword, for at one and the 
same instant the troopers and guardsmen of Anjou set upon the burgher 
watch at tbe gate, and butchered every man. A sufficient force was 
left to protect tbe entrance thus easily mastered, while tbe rest of the 
Frenchmen entered the town at full gallop, shrieking "Ville gagn^e, 
ville gagn^e! vive la messe! vive le Due d'Anjou!" They were 
followed by their comrades from the camp outside, who now poured 
into tbe town at the preconcerted signal ; at least six hundred cavalry 
and three thousand musketeers, all perfectly appointed, entered Antwerp 
at once. From the Kipdorp gate two main arteries — ^the streets called 
the Kipdorp and tbe Meer — led quite through tbe heart of tbe city, 
towards tbe Town-house and tbe river beyond. Along these great 
thoroughfares the French soldiers advanced at a rapid pace ; tbe cavalry 
clattering furiously iu the van, shouting, ''Ville gagn^e, ville gagn^e! 
vive la messe, vive la messe ! tue, tue, tue ! " 

Tbe burghers, coming to door and window to look for tbe cause of all 
this disturbance, were saluted with volleys of musketry. They were for 
a moment astonished, but not appalled, for at first they believed it to be 
merely an accidental tumult. Observing, however, that tbe soldiers, 
meeting with but little effective resistance, were dispersing into dwellings 
and warehouses, particularly into the shops of the goldsmiths and 
lapidaries, tbe citizens remembered tbe dark suspicions which had been 
60 rife, and many recalled to mind that distinguished French officers 
hady during the last few days, been carefully examining the treasures 
of tbe jewellers, under pretext of purchasing, but, as it now appeared, 
with intent to rob intelligently. 

The burghers, taking this rapid view of their position, flew instantly 
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to anna. - Chains and barricades were stretched across the streets; the 
trompets sounded through the city; the municipal gaaids swarmed to 
the rescue. An eflfective rally was made, as usual, at the Bourse, 
whither a large detachment of the invaders had forced their way. 
Inhabitants of all classes and conditions, noble and simple, Catholic 
and Protestant, gave each other the hand, and swore to die at each 
other's side in defence of the city against the treacherous strangers. 
The gathering was rapid and enthusiastic. Gentlemen came with lance 
and cuirass, burghers with musket and bandoleer, artizans with axe, 
mallet, and other implements of their trade. A bold baker, standing 
by his oyen^-Hstark naked, according to the custom of bakers at that 
day — crushed to the street as the sound of the tumult reached his ear. 
With his heavy bread shovel, which he held in his hand, he dealt a 
French cavalry officer, just riding and screaming by, such a hearty blow 
that he fell dead from his horse. The baker seized the officer's sword, 
sprang, all unattired as he was, upon his steed, and careered furiously 
through the streets, encouraging his countrymen everywhere to the 
attack, and dealing dismay through the ranks of the enemy. His services 
in that eventful hour were so signal that he was publicly thanked 
afterwards by the magistrates for his services, and rewarded with a 
pension of three hundred florins for life. 

The invaders had been forced from the Bourse, while another p<Nrtion 
of them had penetrated as far as the Market-place. The resistance which 
they encountered became every instant more formidable, and Fervacques^ 
a leading French officer, who was captured on the occasion, acknowledged 
that no regular troops could have fought more bravely than did these 
stalwart burghers. Women and children mounted to roof and window, 
whence they hurled, not only tiles and chimney-pots, but tables, pon- 
derous chairs, and other bulky articles, upon the heads of the assailants, 
while such citizens as had used all their bullets loaded their pieces with 
the silver buttons from their doublets, or twisted gold and silver coins 
with their teeth into ammunition. With a population so resolute, the 
four thousand invaders, however audacious, soon found themselves swal- 
lowed up. The city had closed over them like water, and within an hour 
nearly a third of their whole number had been slain. Very few of the 
burghers had perished, and fresh numbers were constantly advancing to 
the attack. The Frenchmen, blinded, staggering, beaten, attempted to 
retreat. Many threw themselves from the fortifications into the moat. 
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The rest of the snrriTors straggled through the streets — ^faUingprin large 
numbers at every step — towards the point at which they had so lately 
entered the city. Here at the Kipdorp gate was a ghastly spectacle, the 
islain being piled up in the narrow passage full ten feet high, while some 
of the heap, not quite dead, were striving to extricate a hand or foot, and 
others feebly thrust forth their heads to gain a mouthful of air. 

From the outside, some of Anjou's officers were attempting to climb 
over the mass of bodies in order to enter the city ; fix)m the interior, the 
baffled and fugitive remnant of their comrades were attempting to force 
their passage through the same horrible barrier; while many dropped 
every instant upon the heap of slain, under the blows of the unrelenting 
burghers. On the other hand. Count Rochepot himself, to whom the 
principal command of the enterprise had been intrusted by Anjou, stood 
directly in the path of his fugitive soldiers, not only bitterly upbraiding 
them with their cowardice, but actually slaying ten or twelve of them 
with his own hands, as the most effectual mode of preventing their 
retreat. Hardly an hour had elapsed from the time when the Duke of 
Anjou first rode out of the Kipdorp gate before nearly the whole of the 
force which he had sent to accomplish his base design was either dead or 
captive. Two hundred and fifty nobles of high rank and illustrious name 
were killed ; recognised at once as they lay in the streets by their mag- 
nificent costume. A larger number of the gallant chivalry of Prance had 
been sacrificed — as Anjpu confessed — in this treacherous and most shame- 
ful enterprise than had often fallen upon noble and honourable fields. 
Nearly two thousand of the rank and file had perished, and the rest were 
prisoners. It was at first asserted that exactly fifteen hundred and 
eighty-three Prenchmen had fallen, but this was only because this 
number happened to be the date of the year, to which the lovers of 
marvellous coincidences struggled very hard to make the returns of the 
dead correspond. Less than one hundred burghers lost their lives. 

Anjou, as he looked on at a distance, was bitterly reproached for his 
treason by several of the high-minded gentlemen about his person, to 
whom he had not dared to confide his plot. The Duke of Montpensier 
protested vehemently that he washed his hands of the whole transaction, 
whatever might be the issue. He was responsible for the honour of an 
illustrious house, which should never be stained, he said, if he could 
prevent it, with such foul deeds. The same language was held by Laval, 
by Bochefoucauld, and by the Mar^chal de Biron, the last gentleman, 
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whose two sons were engaged in the vile enterprise, bitterly cursing the 
duke to his face, as he rode through the gate after revealing his secre^ 
undertaking. 

Meanwhile, Anjou, in addition to the punishment of hearing these 
reproaches from men of honour, was the victim of a rapid and violent 
fluctuation of feeling. Hope, fear, triumph, doubt, remorse, alternately 
swayed him. As he saw the fugitives leaping from the walls, he shouted 
exultingly, without accurately discerning what manner of men they were, 
that the city was his, that four thousand of his brave soldiers were there, 
and were hurling the burghers from the battlements. On being made 
afterwards aware of his error, he was proportionably depressed ; and when 
it was obvious at last that the result of the enterprise was an absolute and 
disgraceful failure, together with a complete exposure of his treachery, he 
fairly mounted his horse, and fled conscience-stricken from the scene. 

The attack had been so unexpected, in consequence of the credence that 
had been rendered by Orange and the magistracy to the solemn protesta- 
tions of the duke, that it had been naturally out of any one's power to 
prevent the catastrophe. The prince was lodged in a part of the town 
remote from the original scene of action, and it does not appear that infor- 
mation had reached him that anything unusual was occurring until the 
affair was approaching its termination. Then there was little for him to 
do. He hastened, however, to the scene, and, mounting the ramparts, 
persuaded the citizens to cease cannonading the discomflted and retiring 
foe. He felt the full gravity of the situation, and the necessity of 
diminishing the rancour of the inhabitants against their treacherous allies, 
if such a result were yet possible. The burghers had done their duty, 
and it certainly would have been neither in his power nor his inclination 
to protect the French marauders from expulsion and castigation. 

Such was the termination of the French Fury, and it seems sufficiently 
strange that it should have been so much less disastrous to Antwerp than 
was the Spanish Fury of 1576, to which men could still scarcely allude 
without a shudder. One would have thought the French more likely to 
prove successful in their enterprise than the Spaniards in theirs. The 
Spaniards were enemies against whom the city had long been on its 
guard. The French were friends in whose sincerity a somewhat shaken 
confidence had just been restored. When the Spanish attack was made, a 
large force of defenders was drawn up in battle array behind freshly- 
strengthened fortifications. "When the French entered at leisure through 
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a scarcely-guarded gate, the whole population and garrison of the town 
were quietly eating their dinners. The numbers of the invading forces 
on the two occasions did not materially differ ; but at the time of the 
Prench Pury there was not a large force of regular troops under veteran 
generals to resist the attack. Perhaps this was the main reason for the 
result, which seems at first almost inexplicable. Por protection against 
the Spanish invasion, the burghers relied on mercenaries, some of whom 
proved treacherous, while the rest became panic-struck. On the present 
occasion the burghers relied on themselves. Moreover, the Prench com- 
mitted the great error of despising their enemy. Becollecting the ease 
with which the Spaniards had ravished the city, they believed that they 
had nothing to do but to enter and take possession. Instead of repressing 
their greediness, as the Spaniards had done, until they had overcome 
resistance, they dispersed almost immediately into by-streets, and entered 
warehouses to search for plunder. They seemed actuated by a fear that 
they should not have time to rifle the city before additional troops should 
be sent by Anjou to share in the spoil. They were less used to the 
sacking of IS'etherland cities than were the Spaniards, whom long practice 
had made perfect in the art of methodically butchering a population at 
nrsty before attention should be diverted to plundering and supplementary 
outrages. At any rate, whatever the causes, it is certain that the panic, 
which upon such occasions generally decides the fate of the day, seized 
upon the invaders and not upon the invaded, almost from the very first. 
As soon as the marauders faltered in their purpose, and wished to retreat, 
it was all over with them. Eetuming was worse than advance, and it 
was the almost inevitable result that hardly a man escaped death or 
capture. 




tird'a-eye View of Antwerp Citadel in 1603. 



THE STORY OP THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 

[A.D. 1686.] 




^jpILLIAM THE SILENT was dead. He had faUen 
by the hand of an assassin. That assassin had been 
commissioned to mnrder the Prince by Philip of Spain. 
The determination, the skill, the prudence, the bra- 
very, the integrity and the self-denial of Prince William were rapidly 
establishing a united and prosperous Republic in the Netherlands, 
a Commonwealth capable of withstanding both the intrigues and the 
arms of Spain ; but the great master-builder of that Republic — under 
God — was William the Silent. Nothing daunted his brave heart ; 
through good report and through evil report, in prosperity, in adversity, 
in victory, or defeat, he still offered the same bold front to the foe. 
It was clear to the Spanish tyrant and those who surrounded him that 
nothing but the death of the Prince of Orange could preserve the Nether- 
lands and Holland to the Crown of Spain. His death would be a greater 
gain than a score of victories. Let him die. 
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UnscrapulouB as to the means if the end were attained, the Court of 
Spain set itself to the work of compassing the death of William the 
Silent. Paima was the chief agent — 'booking about for a good man 
to murder Orange." Of hireling assassins there were many, willing 
enough to sell their souls for money, but, once receiving money on 
account, shrinking from the danger of the job. Italians, Spaniards, 
Lorraines, Scotchmen, Englishmen, presented themselves from time to 
time, and were engaged by Parma. But they all failed in doing anything 
more for Spain than impoverish her treasury without in the least ad- 
vancing the royal cause in the Netherlands ; and so at last Parma grew 
cautious and would not pay in advance. 

In the beginning of the year 1584 an obscure, undersized, thin bearded 
youth, by name Balthazar Gerard, conmiunicated to the principal of the 
Jesuit College, at Treves, a plan for murdering the Prince of Orange. 
Encouraged in his enterprise he held counsel with a celebrated Franciscan, 
Pather G^ry, and by his advice addressed a letter to Parma. In this 
letter he explained his plan of introducing himself to the notice of Orange 
«fi the son of an executed Calvinist ; as himself warmly, though secretly, 
devoted to the reformed feith, a heart yearning after Geneva, and as 
desirous therefore of placing himself in the prince's service in order to 
«7oid the insolence of the Papists. Having gained the confidence of 
those about the prince, he would suggest to them the great use which 
might be made of Mansfeld's — the commander of the Spanish troops — 
signet in forging passports for spies and other persons whom it might 
be expedient to send into the territory occupied by the royalists. With 
these or similar feints and frivolities, continued Gerard, he should 
obtain access to the person of the said I^assau, repeating his protestation 
that nothing — no hope of reward — ^had moved him to the enterprise, save 
the good zeal which he bore to the faith and true religion guarded by 
the Holy Mother Church, Catholic, ApostoHc, and Eoman, and to the 
service of his majesty. With regard to Mansfeld's seals he had already 
managed to procure waxen impressions, and for this he begged pardon, 
as for a turpitude he never would have committed except to realize 
the great end in view — the murder of the Prince of Orange. 

"From the general tone of the letters of Gerard,*' says the historian of 
the Dutch Eepublic, "he might be set down at once as a simple, religious 
fanatic, who felt sure that, in executing the command of Philip publicly 
issued to all the murderers in Europe, he was meriting weU of God and 
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his King. There is no donbt that he was an exalted enthusiast, but not 
pnrely an enthusiast. The man's character offers more than one point of 
interest, as a psychological phenomenon. He had convinced himself that 
the work which he had in hand was eminently meritorious, and he was 
utterly without fear of consequences. He was, however, by no means so 
disinterested as he chose to represent himself in letters which, as he 
instinctively felt, were to be of perennial interest. On the contrary, in 
his interviews with Assonleville, he urged that he was a poor fellow, and 
that he had undertaken this enterprise in order to acquire property — to 
make himself rich — and that ho depended upon the Prince of Parma^s 
influence in obtaining the reward promised by the ban to the individual 
who should put Orange to death. 

"This second letter decided Parma so far that he authorized Assonleville 
to encourage the young man in his attempt, and to promise that the 
reward should be given to him in case of success, and to his heirs in the 
event of his death. Assonleville, in the second interview, accordingly 
made known these assurances in the strongest manner to Gerard, warning 
him at the same time, on no account, if arrested, to inculpate the Princie 
of Parma. The councillor, while thus exhorting the stranger, according 
to Alexander's commands, confined himself, however, to generalities, 
refusing even to advance fifty crowns, which Balthazar had begged from 
the Governor-General in order to provide for the necessary expenses of 
his project. Parma had made similar advances too often to men who had 
promised to assassinate the prince and had then done little, and he was 
resolute in his refusal to this new adventurer, of whom he expected 
absolutely nothing. Gerard, notwithstanding this rebuff, was not dis- 
heartened. *I will provide myself out of my own purse,' said he to 
Assonleville, * and within six weeks you will hear of me.' * Go forth, my 
son,' said Assonleville, paternally, upon this spirited reply, 'and if you 
succeed in your enterprise, the king will fulfil all his promises, and you 
gain an immortal name beside.' 

" The * inveterate deliberation,' thus thoroughly matured, Gerard now 
proceeded to carry into effect. He carne to Delft, obtained a hearing of 
Yillers, the clergjrman and intimate Mend of Orange, showed him the 
Mansfeld seals, and was, somewhat against his will, sent to Prance to 
exhibit them to Mar^chal Biron, who it was thought, was soon to be 
appointed governor of Cambray. Through Orange's recommendation, the 
Burgundian was received into the suite of Koel de Caron, Seigneur de 
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Schoneualy then settijig forth on a mission to the Duke of Anjou. While 
in Trance, Gerard could rest neither by day nor night, so tormented was 
.he by the desire of accomplishing his project, and at length he obtained 
permission, upon the death of the duke, to carry this important in- 
telligence to the Prince of Orange. The despatches having been intrusted 
to him, he travelled post haste to Delft, and, to his astonishment, the 
letters had hardly been delivered before he was summoned in person to 
the chamber of the prince. Here was an opportunity such as he had 
never dared to hope for. The arch-enemy to the Church and to the 
human race, whose death would confer upon his destroyer wealth and 
nobility in this world, besides a crown of glory in the next, lay unarmed, 
alone, in bed, before the man who had thirsted so long and so eagerly 
for his blood. 

^' Balthazar could scarcely control his emotions sufficiently to answer 
the questions which the prince addressed to him concerning the death of 
Anjou, but Orange, deeply engaged with the despatches, and with the 
reflections which their deeply important contents suggested, did not ob- 
serve the countenance of the humble Calvinist exile, who had been 
recently recommended to his patronage by ViUers. Gerard had, more- 
over, made no preparation for an interview so entirely unexpected, had 
come unarmed, and formed no plaa for escape. He was obliged to forego 
his prey when most within his reach, and, after communicating all the 
information which the prince required, he was dismissed from the chamber. 

" It was Sunday morning, and the bells were tolling for church. Upon 
leaving the house he loitered about the courtyard, furtively examined the 
premises, so that a sergeant of halberdiers asked him why he was waiting 
there. Balthazar meekly replied that he was desirous of attending divine 
worship in the church opposite, but added, pointing to his shabby and 
travel-stained attire, that without at least a new pair of shoes and stock- 
ings, he was unfit to join the congregation. Insignificant as ever, the 
small, pious, dusty stranger excited no suspicion in the mind of the good- 
natured sergeant. He forthwith spoke of the wants of Gerard to an 
officer, by whom they were communicated to Orange himself, and the 
prince instantly ordered a sum of money to be given him. Thus Balthazar 
obtained from William's charity what Parma's thrift had denied — a fond 
for carrying out his purpose ! 

'* Next morning, with the money thus procured, he purchased a pair of 
pistols, or small carbines, from a soldier, chaffering long about the price, 
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because the vendor could not supply a particular kind of chopped bullets 
or slugs which he desired. Before the sunset of the following day the 
soldier had stabbed himself to the heart, and died despairing, on hearing 
for what purpose the pistols had been bought. 

" On Tuesday, the 10th of July, 1684, at about half-past twelve, the 
prince, with his wife on his arm, and followed by the ladies and gentlemen 
of his family, was going to the dining-room. William the Silent was dressed 
upon that day, according to his usual custom, in very plain fashion. He 
wore a wide-leafed, loosely-shaped hat of dark felt, with a silken cord round 
the crown, such as had been worn by the Beggars, as the Patriots were called, 
in the early days of the revolt. A high ruff encircled his neck, from which 
also depended one of the Beggar's medals, with the motto, ' Mdiles au roy 
jiMqu'd la lesace,^ while a loose surcoat of grey frieze cloth, over a tawny 
leather doublet, with wide slashed underclothes, completed his costume. 
Gerard presented himself at the doorway, and demanded a passport. The 
princess, struck with the pale and agitated countenance of the man, 
anxiously questioned her husband concerning the stranger. The prince 
carelessly observed, that " it was merely a person who came for a pass- 
port," ordering at the same time a secretary to prepare one. The princess, 
still not relieved, observed in an under tone that ** she had never seen so 
villanous a countenance." Orange, however, not at all impressed with 
the appearance of Gerard, conducted himself at table with his usual cheer- 
fulness, conversing much with the burgomaster of Leewarden, the only 
guest present at the family dinner, concerning the poKtical and religious 
aspects of Priesland. * 

" At two o'clock the company rose from table. The prince led the way, 
intending to pass to his private apartments above. The dining-room, 
which was on the ground floor, opened into a little square vestibule, 
which communicated, through an arched passage way, with the main 
entrance into the court-yard. This vestibule was also directly at tiiie foot 
of the wooden staircase leading to the next floor, and was scarcely six feet 
in width. Upon its left side, as one approached the stairway, was aa 
obscure arch, sunk deep in the wall and completely in the shadow of the 
door. Behind this arch a portal opened to the narrow lane at the side of 
the house. The stairs themselves were completely lighted by a large 
window half way up the flight. The prince came from the dining-room 
and began leisurely to ascend. He had only reached the second stair, when 
a man emerged from the sunken arch, and, standing within a foot or two 
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of him, discharged a pistol full at his heart. Three balls entered his body, 
one of which, passing quite through him, struck with violence against the 
wall beyond. The prince exclaimed in French, as he felt the wound, 
* O my God, have mercy upon my soul ! my God, have mercy upon 
this poor people!' 

" These were the last words he ever spoke, save that when his sister, 
Catharine of Schwartzburg, immediately afterwards asked him if he com- 
mended his soul to Jesus Christ, he faintly answered, ' Yes/ His master 
of the horse, Jacob van Maldere, had caught him in his arms as the fatal 
shot was fired. The prince was then placed on the stairs for an instant, 
when he immediately began to swoon. He was afterwards laid upon a 
couch in the dining-room, where, in a few minutes, he breathed his last 
in the arms of his wife and sister. 

'^ The murderer succeeded in making his escape through the side door, 
and sped swiftly up the narrow lane. He had almost reached the ram- 
parts, from which he intended to spring into the moat, when he stumbled 
over a heap of rubbish. As he rose, he was seized by several pages and 
halberdiers, who had pursued hiyn from the house. He had dropped his 
pistols upon the spot where he had committed the crime, and upon his 
person were found a couple of bladders, provided with a piece of pipe, 
with which he had intended to assist himself across the moat, beyond 
which a horse was waiting for him. He made no effort to deny his guilt, 
but boldly avowed himself and his deed. He was brought back to the 
house, where he immediately underwent a preliminary examination before 
the city magistrates. He was afterwards subjected to excruciating tortures ; 
for the jftiry against the wretch who had destroyed the father of the country 
was uncontrollable, and William the Silent was no longer alive to intercede 
— OS he had often done before — ^in behalf of those who assailed his life." 

Gerard suffered the penalty of his crime, the success of which was the 
occasion of great rejoicing through Spain. 

William the Silent being dead, what remained but to reduce the 
revolted provinces, and bring them once again into subjection to Spain ? 
What need had Philip or Duke Parma now to dread this Prince of Orange ? 

" Notlung bat lifeless flesh and bone, 

That could not work them ill, 
And yet thei/ feared him all the more. 

For lying there so still : 
There was a manhood in his look, 

Which murder could not kill.'* 
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The spirit of the murdered man still animated the ^' poor people/' for 
whom his last prayer had heen offered ; hut his death produced a sudden 
change in the whole political arrangements of the liberated Netherlands. 
"Who should be their leader ? They had, as wc have seen, looked at one 
period towards the Duke of Anjou; and although he had shamelessly 
betrayed them in ins attack on Antwerp, where he met with signal defeat, 
they had still, at the warmly urged solicitations of our Queen Elizabeth, 
made another arrangement with him, whereby he should be recognized as 
sovereign of the United Provinces. Prince William the Silent was to be 
recognized as Count of Holland ; but the duke died just one month before 
the prince was murdered, and so the Estates of the United Provinces held 
the sovereignty in trust. 

The Estates were the elected councillors of the various provinces, the 
representatives of the Commonwealth ; and on the very day of the murder 
they passed a resolution '' to maintain the good cause, with God's help, to 
the uttermost, without sparing gold or blood." They also addressed 
letters of encouragement to their great captains by land and sea, begging 
them to ''bear themselves manfully and valiantly without faltering in 
the least, on account of the great misfortune which had occurred, or 
allowing themselves to be seduced by any one from the union of the 
States." 

William the Silent left a widow and eleven children. His eldest son 
had been kidnapped at school in Leyden, and for several years had been 
captive in Spain. His next son, Maurice, a handsome youth of seventeen 
years of age, was placed at the head of the States Council, and assumed 
at once for his device a fallen oak with a young sapling springing &om 
its root ; and his motto, " Tandem fit sicctdus arhoTj^* the twig shall yet 
become a tree, was nobly justified by his career. 

But notwithstanding the firm attitude assumed by the States General, 
the whole of the provinces were neither true to themselves nor to each 
other. The accomplished general and adroit statesman, Alexander of 
Parma, immediately on the death of Prince William, set himself to the 
work of recovering, if possible by fair means, the territory lost to Spain. 
He offered easy terms of reconciliation, and bribed wherever bribery 
availed. In Holland and Zeland his bribes and blandishments were 
alike unavailing ; but in Elanders and Brabant the spirit was less noble. 
The city of Bruges surrendered without a struggle, and then seconded 
Parma's efforts to bring Ghent over to the royal cause. After some delay. 
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Ghent treated with Parma, and made terms with the king. The surrender 
of this important stronghold was disastrous to the patriots and disgraceful 
to itself; hut the Dutchmen were only the more resolved to fight out the 
battle with Spain. There were negociations pending with Prance, and 
also with England. The affection of Holland for England was every day 
increaang, and Queen Elizaheth, to whom the tyranny and bigotry of 
Philip were alike intolerable, was taking an active interest in the affairs 
of the provinces. Indeed, it seemed as though the battle between Eome 
and the Eeformers was to be fought out on that slip of territory won from 
the sea, that there the contest was to be decided between the absolutism 
of a colossal tyranny and the civil liberties of all Europe, 
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At Madrid, in the deep recess of his palace, sat "a small, dull, elderly, 
imperfectly educated, patient, plodding invalid, with white hair, and 
protruding under jaw and dreary visage." This was Philip, upon 
whose words seemed to hang the destiny of millions of the world's in- 
habitants. He was resolved never to yield the Netherlands, could gold or 
steel preserve them. 

Spanish ducats and Spanish duplicity had won back to Spain, Artois, 
Hainault, Douay, Orchies, with the rich cities of LiHe, Toumay, Yalen- 
ciennes. Arras, and other important places. Antwerp was still faithful 
and formidable, and Alexander of Parma resolved to take it. It was the 
hinge on which the fate of the whole country, perhaps of all Christendom, 
seemed to depend. 

6 
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" If we get Antwerp/' mod Hie Spaaiah sridieny ** jon shaR go to mass 
with us ; if 70a save Antwerp, we w31 go to eanrenticle with yoa.^' 

'Rrea from the beginning of the year 1584, Pama had been tram tune 
to time threatening Antwerp. William the Silent had foreseen the plan 
of the Spanish general, and was aware that he wonld attempt to bridge 
the rirer Scheldt^ npon which the city stands. It was pcaeticable, the 
prince had pomted out, though extremely hazardoos for <he enemj to 
bridge that riTer ; but the ocean conld not be bridged, and it was quite 
possible to convert Antwerp for a season into an ocean port. Standing 
alone npon an island, with the sea flowing aroond it, and with fall and 
free marine commonicatiim with Zeland and Holland, it might safely bid 
defiance to the land forces, even of so great a commander as Parma. To 
the fdrtherance of this great measure of defence it was necessary to 
destroy certain bulwarks, the chief of which was called the Blaw Garen 
Dyke, and Philip de Mamix, Lord of Santo Aldegtmde, one of the most 
accomplished men of his day, was commissioned to see to its execntion. 
Unfortunately the advice of William the Silent was not followed, and 
this negligence was bitterly repented by the Antw^pians, when their 
ruler lay in his grave, nev«r o^ore to adviae in this world. 

The demolition of the dykes^ as suggested by Prince William, would 
necessarily have destroyed a conaideiable portion of agricultural country, 
but it would have given safety to the very head.aadi^entre of the republic. 

There was no city in the Netherlands,^ wlD&re the democratic spirit was 
as ostentatiously displayed as in Antwerp. There every one seemed to 
labour under the impression that he was bom to command. Subordination 
was intolerable to them, and order, so properly described as " heaven's 
first law/' was scarcely observed in their public assemblies. I^ man 
cotdd command in Antwerp with the hope of prcHnpt obe^nce but 
William the Silent, and when he only advised, popular clamour, indi- 
vidual interest, or boastM confidence, were allowed to get the better of 
discretion. He had desired that Sainte Aldegonde should accept the offi^ 
of burgomaster, and although this accomplished and devoted man con- 
sented, he well knew the difficulties with which he would have to con- 
tend from the '' multitude of councillors," who had no wisdom. Imagine 
a besieged city with one hundred thousand mouths to feed, and nearly as 
many tongues to dispute about furnishing the food and to cavil at every 
step taken by the chief magistrate. Tet such a prospect lay befdte 
Aldegonde when he consented to wear the robes of office. There was a 
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college of ward masters, a college of select men, a college of deacons, a 
college of ammunition, of fortifications, of ship building, all claiming 
equal anthority, and all wrangling among themselves; more than all, 
there was a college of peace makers, who wrangled more than all the rest 
together. What with heads of colleges, presidents of chambers, militia 
chieftains, magistrates, ward masters, deans of fishmongers, of tailors, 
gardeners, batchers, all sorts and conditions of men dressed in a little brief 
authority, there was not a more complicated machinery with which mortal 
man conld be called npon to work since the engineer in chief of Babel's 
town discovered that all his directors and all his hands were at variance 
with each other, in consequence of every one speaking in an unknown 
tongue. 




Dutch Polder*— View near Antwerp. 

There was Duke Parma watching as reynard' watches un^speeting 
goslings, and there were the goslings, hissing and cackling ariibng them- 
selves as if foxes formed no part of creation. The question of drowning 
the land and the Spaniards along with it, an expedient it will be remem- 
bered which had saved Leyden, was not listened to — th6 butchers were 
dead against it. What! swamp the pastures where twelve thousand 
oxen feed ! drown as it were your own very means of subsistence — ^pre- 
posterous ! And the bells high up in the tower of Antwerp Cathedral, 
bells which according to Mi*. Thackeray ai*e always ringing out the 

* Polder Is the nam6 given to a piece of ground below the lerel of the sea or river, 
which once baying been a morass, has been surrounded by embankments and then cleared 
of the water by pumps* 
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shadow dance in Dinorah, might he supposed to call out lustily from their 
'' pulpits of stone in the upper air," and put it to the citizens and to all 
the neighhourhood round, whether they — ^baptized of bishops, long ago, 
together with some hundred thousand wrangling Christians, : should all 
be sacrificed in the butchers' interests, and for the deliectation of 
twelve thousand animated representatiyes of the second sign of the 
zodiac. 

While all this wrangling was going on it must hare been very plain to^ 
everybody that — ^William the Silent was dead. 

As to the troops gathered within the city there was a deficiency of 
regulars, and the volunteer citizens entertained ideas of their own as to 
duty, inconsistent with military discipline. There was a regiment of 
English, brave fellows doubtless, but a slight breakfast for an enemy if 
unsupported. Indeed the English troopers seemed to be of this opinion, 
and revolted ; a few of them deserting to Duke Parma, who was a soldier 
every inch, a few returning to England, but Colonel Morgan restored 
discipline by beheading a couple of captains, which exemplary lesson was 
well received and brought the troops to their duty. 

This was the state of Antwerp when Aldegonde became its chief 
magistrate. 

It had long been obvious that Parma meditated the siege of Antwerp, 
and a large sum of money had been voted both by the States General and 
the city itself for the purpose of. importing into the city a year's supply 
of food and ammunition. William de Blois, Lord of Fresburg, Admiral 
of Holland and Zeland, was requested to carry out this order, but he 
was a man of refractory temper, and of a small allowance of prudence, 
and just in proportion as he began to feel his own importance his annoy- 
ance and irritability increased. There was a negociation pending with 
Prance, and against this the admiral had steadfastly set his face; there 
were some outstanding petty quarrels of his own with the Antwerpers ; 
there-were fiattering letters from Parma to himself, offiering him magnificent 
reward if he forsook the rebels and came over to the royal cause. Under 
these combined circumstances the old seaman lost his head — which he 
well deserved to lose in another sense — and swaggered about what he 
could, should, would, or might have done, if^ etcetera — and so no victuals 
came up to Antwerp. At length he was suspected of treachery and shut 
up in goal, and these circumstances might have sent him to the scaffold 
but for the intercession of Queen Elizabeth. He had drunk to Queen 
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Bess many a tune, and at her request he was liberated but trusted with 
no further command. 

Preparations were then recommenced for yictualling the city, but the 
delay had been improved by Farma. There was he with a scanty army, 
pallid of cheek, and hollow-eyed, for the troops were ill-paid, ill-fed, 
ill-supplied in every respect, very ill-cared for by the Court at Madrid, 
and the Antwerpers scorned the idea of his crossing the Scheldt ; was 
it not broad and deep enough to defy the most skilful builders under the 
most favourable circumstances ? did not the icebergs every winter float 
down the stream and carry everything before them ? He build a bridge 
"under their very noses," surely it was the height of folly to suspect it ! 

Whatever folly might attach to the effort it was plain enough that 
Parma intended making the effort. He was enlisting all kinds of artizans 
or pressing them into his service, and evidently meant stem work. There 
was a city called Herenthals of great stratagetic importance ; this most 
unadvisedly was abandoned by the Antwerpers, and immediately seized 
by the Spaniards. When the Spanish officer took possession of this city 
he uttered the characteristic remark — ** iN'ow, 'tis easy to see that the 
Prince of Orange is dead ! *' 

All through the summer of 1584 Parma's operations were of a desultory 
nature. He sprinkled forts up and down the Scheldt, and gradually 
obtained some control over the navigation of the river. Within nine 
miles of the city there were two forts belonging to the States on opposite 
sides of the water, Lillo and Liefkenshoek. Before commencing the con- 
templated bridge it was important to Parma to gain possession of both. 

Liefkenshoek was on the Flemish side of the Scheldt and was not 
entirely completed. It was garrisoned by eight hundred men under the 
command of an old patriotic officer named John Pattin. The attack on 
this place was entrusted by Parma to the Marquis of Richebourg, who, 
all unknown to the Spanish general, had been traitorously carrying on a 
correspondence with this John Pattin, being willing to exchange service 
"for a consideration." The fort was carried by surprise, the garrison 
butchered ; " Our Lord was pleased," wrote Parma to King Philip, " that 
we should cut the throats of four hundred in a single instant, an,d that a 
great many more should be killed upon the dykes ; so that I believe very 
few to have escaped with life. We lost one man besides two or three 
wounded." When the commander, John Pattin, was brought into the 
presence of Parma, to whom he might have revealed some unpleasant 
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facts respectiiig Bicheboorg, that officer drew his sword ^d walkm^ 
calmly up to the captured colonel ran him through the bodj. Pattin fell 
dead upon the spot — and dead men tell no tales. 

Their success at liefkenshoek encouraged the Spaniards to make an 
attack on the lallo fort on the other side of the riyer. It was ganisoned 
by the Antwerp yolonteers called the Yonng Bachelors, besides some 
militia and four hundred Scotchmen. The attack was entrusted to a dis- 
tingiiished Spanish officer named Mondragon, and he was commissioned to 
take the place at all hazards. Por three weeks Mondragon lay siege to 




Steeken Canal. 

the fort ; two thousand of his men were slain in the trench^, and Lillo 
still beld out. Under these circnmstanees the attempt was abandoned, 
and Parma directed all his attention to the bridge which was to j»pan the 
Scheldt, cutting of£ all traffic, an4 compellii;^ a capitiilation by the force 
of i^mine. 

Quieti obscure, out of iiie way, !Kalloo, with its half dozen cottages 
^d paojdost parish ch,urch, became as the bustUog centre c^ ^ n^anu- 
fiactuij^g 4^trict. The Spaniards held possession and 9 cauTass city 
was greeted — a dockyard, an arsenal, a military depot; the qwt folks 
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placid as fhe eatUe that graze in the fields, were at their wits' end to 
understand the meaning of it all. Here were shipbuilders, annourors, 
blaokamiths, joiners, carpenters, caulkers, framers, busy as bees threugh- 
out the day and £Gtr into the night. The hum and din of what seemed 
peaceM industry were increasing. A canal was formed twelve miles 
long from Kalloo to Steeken; pidc and spade soon &8hioned the artificial 
channel, and through it timber and provisions were freely and rapidly 
conveyed. At Kalloo the shipwrights, cutlers, masons, brass-founders, 
ropemakers, anchor forgers^ sailors, boatmen of Flanders and Brabant, 
wiUi a beid of butchers, bakers^ and brewers, were brought together* 
The head quarters of this indostrial anny, was established in the church, 
where all d^y iooig, week after week, month after month, the sound of 
saw and hammer, adze and {dane were incessantly heard. 

During these months notwithstanding the efforts of the Spaniards to 
intercept the trafllc, boat loads of provisions contrived to run the gauntlet 
of Parma's blockade and bring relief to Antwerp. Three or four times 
the ordinary valoe of the provisions received was obtained by these 
hazardous adventurers ; it was w<»th the risk and the risk was worth the 
nK>ney. But the heads of colleges and presidents of chambers, militia chief- 
tains, magistrates, wardmasters, fishmongers, gardeners, tailors, bakers, 
and butchers, pell mell conceived the idea that they were paying too 
highly and that it would be an act of prudence and economy to establish 
a tariff. This they did^ and the skippers gave up the trade as \m- 
prefital^. So no- more eom and beef came into Antwerp. The tariff 
was finr more effisctual in diutting out provisions than was Parma's 
blockade. 

The grand effort ol the Duike oi Parma, wa» to* build a bridge; if bp 
sooeeededr Antwe!vp would in ev^ psobability be com|)elled to capitulate ; 
but l^e Antweipeitt were confident ai bas failure and li^culed his project 
as one of the idlest efforts that had ever yet been undertakai. Wh6n 
snnmier and wint^ wore on, and still scarcely ia pile of the bridge 
driven, &e derisian of the citizens knew no bound^v The winter would 
put a complete stop to all progress with the undertaking, and the works 
must at all events be dekyed until the succeediag q^ring. If the diief 
men of the town had not foolishly put an end to the imports of com 
and oth^ jiequisites, Antwerp might have been well victualled before 
the siege could under any cireumstanoes have begun, but the ''tariff" 
had stopped the trade, and although the navigation of the river was fitill 
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open to "dare devil skippers," these reckless mariners were indisposed 
to run any risk for a city so churlish in paying the score. 

Towards the end of the summer a vast and almost general inundation 
had taken place ; the aspect of the country for miles around was strangly 
desolate. The sluices had heen opened — ^not on the side suggested by 
"William the Silent, that would have destroyed excellent beef and trenched 
on the butcher interest — ^but on the Flemish side, and all the way from 
Hulst the waters were out and flowed nearly to the gates of Antwerp. 
" A wide and shallow sea rolled over the fertile plains, while church steeples, 
the tops of lofty trees, and here and there the turrets of a castle, scarcely 
lifted themselves above the black waters ; the peasants' houses, the 
granges, whole rural villages, having entirely disappeared. The high 
grounds of Doel, of Kalloo, and Beveren, where Alexander was established, 
remained out of reach of the flood. Far below on the opposite side of the 
river, other sluices had been opened, and the sea had burst over the wide 
level plain. The villages of Wilmerdorth, Orderon, Ekeren, were changed 
to islands in the ocean, while sdl the other hamlets for miles around were 
utterly submerged. Still, however, the Blaw-Garen Dyke and its com- 
panion the Kowenstyn remained obstinately above the waters, forming a 
present and more fatal obstruction to the communications between 
Antwerp and Zeland, then could be furnished by the threatened and 
secretly advancing bridge across the Scheldt." 

Now when it wAs too late the Antwerpers began to regret that they 
had not taken the advice of Prince William. Had that advice been taken 
the city had been safe. Over their prostrate dykes, whose destruction he 
had so warmly urged, the ocean would have rolled to Antwerp's gates, and 
it would have been as easy to bridge the North Sea as to control the 
navigations of so wide a surface. All this was seen when it was too late, 
for when the order was passed in council that the Blaw-garen and the 
Xqwenstyn should be pierced, the latter was in the hands of the Spaniards, 
and the whole of the surrounding country completely under the hand 
of Parma. An officer of distinguished ability and of indomitable energy 
I named Mondragon, held the line of the Kowenstyn ; five new redoubts 

I had been built, and five or six thousand Spaniards established there for 

its defence. 
j The opening of the sluices on the other side of Antwerp, instead 

I of aiding in the defence of the city, only served to favour the schemes 

of Parma. He had experienced some difficulty in bringing a fleet of 
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yessels laden with provisions along the Scheldt from Ohent to Kalloo, as 
they had to pass directly in front of Antwerp; bat the inundation 
frirnished him with a watery highway which enabled the fleet to avoid 
the city and reach Kalloo in triumph. With an indignation that we 
may readily imagine, the governor of Antwerp — Sainfc Aldegonde — 
beheld the successful manoeuvre of Parma. He followed the fleet with a 
little squadron of armed vessels in hopes of cutting it off before reaching 
Ealloo. In this he was disappointed, not by the skill of the Spaniards, 
but by the cowardice of his admiral, Jacobzoon, who behaved with so 
little spirit that he earned for himself the title of Jacob-run-away. 

To avoid a similar enterprise in future, the patriots erected a sconce 
which they called Fort Teligny upon the ruptured dyke of Borght, 
directly in front of the Borght blockhouse belonging to the Spaniards, 
and just opposite Fort Hotoken. Here in this narrow passage just under 
the walls of Antwerp, where friends and foes were brought face to face, 
was tiie «cene of many a sanguinary skirmish from the commencement 
of the siege until its close. In the meantime Parma prosecuted the 
bridge, and before the winter had closed in the preliminary palisades had 
been completed. ** Between Kalloo and Ordam, upon the opposite side 
a sand bar had been discovered in the river's bed, which diminished the 
depth of the stream and rendered the pile driving comparatively easy. 
The breadth of the Scheldt at this passage was twenty-^four hundred 
feet, its depth sixty feet. Upon the Flemish side near Kalloo a strong 
fort was erected called St. Mary in honour of the Blessed Virgin, to whom 
ike whde siege of Antwerp had been dedicated from the beginning. On 
the opposite bank was a similar fort, named Philip in honour of the king. 
From each of these two points thus fortifled, a framework of heavy timber 
supported upon huge piles had been carried so far into the stream on 
either side that the distance between the ends had at last been reduced 
to thirteen hundred feet. The breadth of the roadway, formed of strong 
sleepers firmly bound together, was twelve feet, along which blockhouses 
of great thickness were placed to defend the whole against assault." 

Although the work so far was carried on under the very eyes of the 
Antwerpers, they stiU professed to regard the scheme as chimerical, and 
relied on the winter tides and the icebergs to prevent the most important 
part of the labours being carried out, namely the connexion of the two 
approaches. Of course they were not idle ; almost every day there was a 
skirmish between the soldiers and sailors of Parma and the forces of the 
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States, but xio yigorcms and eoncentrated atta6k waa made. No blame 
waa attaching to Sainte Aldegonde ; though the whole of the aatumn and 
of the early winter h» had urged the ^tes of Holland and Zeland to 
make use of the moonless stormy nights to destroy the work of Parma. 
But his- appeal was in vain. One attempt was made under the brave Telignyr 
but failed. It had been proposed that an attack should be made on the 
Kowenstyn I>yke ; a dark night was chose% but the dip of the oars was 
heard by the Spaniards, who immediatly g»7e chase and made captor^ 
of Teligny. That brave officer threw his papers overboard,, but they were 
fished up,, carried to Parma, and found to contain full details of the 
proposed movements of the Antwerpers. 

There ia no doubt that Parma would cheerfdlly have made terms with 
the states and saved Antwerp from the meditated siege had it been 
possible to do so by negodation. As for himself, he had, says Motley,. 
** become really gentle, almost affectionate, towards the iNetherlanders." 
All he sought was that tiiey should renounce the great object of the 
contest — ^the xenunciaition of their religious liberty : to this the Nether- 
lands refused to list^ but in declining the overtures of the prince, they 
did not negleot to reeognize the good qualities of the soldier's statement,, 
nor to credit him with the best intentions in the propositions which he 
offered. 

Finding it impossible ta subdue Antwerp by negociation, Parma 
persevered with his bridge. He laboured under many disadvantages, 
not the least of these the negligoice and niggardliness of Philip, in whose 
eause he was spending^ the best energieB of his mind and body. That 
wily prince, safe aiA tnmquil in the depths of the £scurial, saying his 
prayeifi three times a dagr, was very desirous that the Ketherlanders should 
be subdued, bnt very loth to part with his ducats. The soldiers oi Parma 
weie short of food, ill dM and aeeoutred, and their pay in heavy aiveansy 
but all the pasrionate pleading fettars of their great captain oould only 
win inaa the crafty PhiHp, waswexB delayed ^md small instalmoits twdily 
sent on^ But in the &oe of every diffoulty Parma earned on fhe work* 
«One ef his main souroes of supply,." says the hirtorian of the siege, 
^'was the eity of H^rtogonboech or Bois-le-Due. It was one <xf the feor 
chief cities of Brabant and still held for the kii^ althou^ many tomiB 
in its immediate neighbonihood had espoused the cause of the republie. 
The Staftea had loqg been anxious to effect a diversion for the relief of 
Antwerp^ by making an attack on Boift-le*I)i)tc Conld they cany the 
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place, Parma would be alioost mevitably compelled to abandon the siege, 
and be could i^oreowr spare no troops for its defence. Boi84e-Duc waa 
a populous wealthy thriying town situate on the Beeze two leagues above 
its confluence with the Meuse, and about twelve leagues from Antwerp." 

1^0 opposition was to be apprehended in an attack on this city, ezoept 
from the warlike nature of the inhabitants, who were celebrated for tbeir 
ooiirage and belligerent skill, and wow said to retain more of the antique 
Belgic ferocity than had descended temost of their kinsmen. Eesolving 
on the attack of £ois-le-Suc, the States entrusted Count Hohenlo with 
the important enterprise. His first step was to reeonnoitze the guard;. 




Hertogenbosch, or Bois-le-Duc. 

Be then c<^ectedf a force of foiir thousand infantry and two hundred 
nioonted bncers. One Captain Kleerhayen, wJiose wife was thoroughly 
familiar with the locality^ was to be lus guide ; and on a dark January 
night, this officer, with fifty picked men, advaoiced to the Antwerp gate 
of Bois-le-I)uc, while Hohenk with his whole fprf^ lay ii^ ambuscade 
&B n^ as p(>s8ible to the city. 

Two ^small guaardhousep lay between the diawbriGiges and the port- 
coUis, and these had very carelessly been left empty : Kleerhi^eii and his 
chosen fif|y cautiously except into them and waited for the morning. As - 
Boon £^ ever they h^ard (h^ g&9!'^ ^ the gcii^e d^w ^p ^e portcullis^ 
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they rashed upon them and slew them to a man ; even the poor old 
gate-keeper, totally nnable to strike a blow in his own defence, was 
struck down, and crept away to die. Kleerhayen gave the preconcerted 
signal to Hohenlo, and then he and his men, as if their work was done, 
rushed into the city and began the work of plunder. Close on their heels 
came Hohenlo with two hundred troopers, in the best of spirits, bent on 
sack and pillage. Hardly had they effected their entrauce, than, throwing 
off all control, they dispersed through the principal streets and began 
bursting open the doors of the wealthier citizens, shouting — "Yictory !" 
f< Gained city!" "Down with the Spaniards!" When those of the 
invaders who had been left at the gate heard the shouts they began to fear 
that they might lose their share of the plunder, so they left the gates 
unguarded, and found their companions, who were dispersed all oyer the 
city, busy in acts of violence and spoliation. It happened also that a 
fiimous royalist commander, with a small troop of horse, had arrived on 
the preceding day at £ois-le-Duc, and as soon as he heard the tumult, 
with the help of the governor and the city guard, he rallied the citizens 
to a defence of their homes, and the patriots, who expected little or no 
resistance, found themselves confronted by a choice company of men-at- 
arms. There was a panic. The patriots, dispersed and doubtfal, could 
not be brought together nor made to offer any stand against their 
unlooked-for opponents. Hohenlo, therefore, gallopped furiously out of 
the gate to bring in the rest of his troops. During his absence the panic 
spread, and the patriots fled in disorder to the gate by which they had 
entered, and where the bodies of the guard were laying ; in disorder they 
rushed tumultuously forward, the Spaniards in hot pursuit, dealing many 
a fatal blow at those in the tail of the ruck, and shooting down many of 
the foremost in the flight. When they reached the gate they found it 
closed ; the portcullis was down — ^they were trapped. 

When the fellows who had been left in charge of the gate quitted their 
post to join in the sack of the city, the old gate-opener, who had crawled 
away to die, crept from his concealment on hands and knees, and from a 
dark hole in the tower, cut, with a pocket-knife, the ropes of the port- 
cullis; with a loud crash the iron gateway fell, and he, whose dying 
hands had thus shut out all hope of reinforcement for the patriots, fell 
also and gave up the ghost. 

The unfortunate fugitives turned in dismay when they found the gate 
closed; but it was only to face the infuriated Spaniards. Some were 
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cat to pieces in the streets ; others climbed the walls and threw them- 
selves head-foremost into the moat — nearly all who had entered the city 
were slain. Hohenlo soon came back with two thousand troops; ''but 
their noses," says a contemporary, '' grew a hundred feet long with sur«- 
prise when they saw the gate shut in their faces." Bitterly repenting 
his folly — ^for it might have occurred to him to replace the guard at the 
gate which he must have seen had forsaken their posts — ^Hohenlo rode 
away ; and Parma, in detailing the affair to his master, Philip, acknow- 
ledges ''had the rebels succeeded I should have been compelled to 
abandon the siege of Antwerp." 

Steadily pursuing his engineering undertaking, Parma determined to 
establish a permanent bridge upon boats. This had to be accomplished in 
the depth of winter, in the teeth of a watchful enemy, by " half-starving 
soldiers and sailors, unpaid for years, and for the sake of a master who 
seemed to have forgotten their existence." Notwithstanding all these 
obstacles the bridge was finished on the 25th of February, 1585. As 
abeady stated, from " Fort Saint Mary on the Kalloo side, and from Fort 
Philip, not far from Ordam, on the Brabant shore of the Scheldt, strong 
structures, supported upon piers, had been projected, reaching several 
hundred feet into the stream. These two opposite ends were now con- 
nected by a permanent bridge of boats. There were thirty-two of these 
barges, each of them sixty-two feet in length and twelve in breadth, the 
space between each couple being twenty-two feet wide, and all being 
bound together, stem, stem, and midships, by quadruple hawsers and 
chains. Each boat was anchored at stem and stem with loose cables. 
Strong timbers, with cross rafters, were placed upon the boats, upon 
which heavy framework the planked pathway was laid down. A thick 
parapet of closely-fitting beams was erected along both the outer edges of 
the whole fabric. Thus a continuous and well-fortified' bridge, two thou- 
sand four hundred feet in length, was stretched at last from shore to shore. 
Each of the thirty-two boats on which the central portion of the structure 
reposed was a small fortress provided with two heavy pieces of artillery, 
pointing the one up and the other down the stream, and manned by 
thirty-two soldiers and four sailors, defended by a breastwork of gabions 
of great thickness. 

" The forts of St. Philip and St. Mary, at either end of the bridge, had 
each ten great guns, and both were filled with soldiers. In front of each 
fort, moreover, was stationed a fleet of twenty armed vessels, carrying 
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heavy pieces of artillery ; ten aQohored at the angle towards Antwerp, 
and as many looking down the river. One hundred and seventy great 
gttns, including the armaments of the boats under the bridge of the 
armada, and the forts, protected the whole structure, pointing up and 
down the stream. 

" But, besides these batteries, an additional precaution had been taken. 
On each side above and below the bridge, at a moderate distance— a bow 
shot — ^wfis anchored a heavy raft, floating upon empty barrels. Each 
raft was composed of heavy timbers bound together in bunches of three, 
the spaces between being connected by ships' masts and lighter spar work, 
and with a toothlike projection along the whole outer edge, formed of 
strong rafbers, pointed and armed with sharp prongs and hooks of iron. 
Thus a serried phalanx, as it were, of spears stood ever on guard to 
protect the precious inner structure. Vessels coming from Zeland or 
Antwerp, and the floating ice masses, which were almost as formidable, 
were obliged to make their flrst attack upon these outer defences. Each 
rafter floating in the middle of the stream, extended twelve himdred and 
fifty-two feet across, thus protecting the whole of the bridge of boats and 
a portion of that resting upon piles." 

Such was the famous bridge of Parma. 

" The whole is in such a condition," said Parma, in writing to the king, 
** that in the opinion of all competent judges, it would stand though all 
Holland and Z^and should come to destroy our palisades. Their attacks 
must be made at immense disadvantage, so severely cau we play upon 
them with our artillery and musketry. Every bodt is furnished witti the 
mdst daring captains and soldiers ; so that if the enemy shdttld attempt to 
assail us now, they would come back with broken heads." 

The Antw^Tpfers, who had all along not only misdoubted Parma, but 
ridiculed his operations, stood aghast when they saw the bridge completed, 
heard the prayers of convention offered, and saw the incense ascending in 
a great cloud to heaven. Not willing to admit that any human agency 
could have accomplished the w6rk, they ascribed it to the devil. Doubt-^ 
less,' this Parma, said they, is in league with the Evil One, and by his 
help has thid bridge been built; but whether man or demon built, there 
was the bridge. 

The chief reliance of the Holland^s wis now on the French. They 
had been led to believe that the king of !France would unquestionably 
render them prompt assistance; but day followed day, week f^lowed 
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Week wil&out the least sign of the promised subsidiary. They began to 
apprehend that their hope was misplaced; but they had permitted so 
much time to elapse during the indulgence of this vain delusive dream, 
that it was next to impossible to withstand the Spaniards. 

There was one post of great importance which they longed to possess : 
it was the fort of Lief kenshoek, captured, as we have shown, by the 
Spaniards at an early stage of the campaign. Port Lillo, on the other 
side of the Scheldt, they still held, and could they contrive to recapture 
Lief kenshoek the navigation of the river, at all events as far as the 
bridge, would still be open. A dashing attack was planned and ably 
executed. The fort was carried at a blow. The victors followed up their 
trimnph by reducing the fort of St. Anthony, fiirther down the river; 
and they thus gained entire oommand of aU the high ground which 
r^nained in that quarter above the inundation, and called the Doel. 

The dyke on which Lief kenshoek stood led up the river towards Kalloo, 
and Parma's famous bridge. At Fort St. Mary, where the Flemish head 
of the bridge rested, the dyke was broken. If the patriots could have 
obtained possession of that broken end, a fire might have been brought to 
bear on the bridge and the work completely destroyed. But Parma was 
beforehand with them. As soon as he heard of what had taken place at 
Lief kenshoek, his quick eye detected the flaw which might be fatal. The 
very same night he sent as strong a party as €ould be spared, with plenty 
•of sappers and miners, in flat-bottomed boats, across from Kalloo. As the 
morning dawned, an improvised f(»rtress, with the Spanish fl^ waving 
above it, stood on the broken end of the dyke. That done, he ordered 
one of the two captains who had commanded in Lief kenshoek and Si. 
Anthony to be breaded on tha same dyke. The otiser was ditaxiased 
with ignominy. 

There still, spanning the tttrbulent flood, bristling with cannon, garri- 
soned by veterans, was Parma's bridge intact. How should the Antw^ers 
make an end of it? 

There dwelt in Antwerp a shrewd MantuaUj Gianibelli by name ; he 
had taken an active part in attempts to victual the city, and had many a 
time been outvoted by heads of colleges, butchers, brewws, tailors, and 
the like. The leading men in Antwerp's glorious city had conceived 
the notion of a great ship — a leviathan, a floating castle, which should rise 
superior not only to all the forces of Spain^ btit to all its castles also. 
Their ship-builders went to wwk bravely ; the adze and the hammer were 
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never still. ''War's End," as they christened their ship, was to be the 
salvation of the ^Netherlands — ^the true ark in which civil and religions 
libertieB were to be preserved from the Spanish deluge. INow Gionibelli 
was a practical engineer, and was thoroughly convinced that " "War's End," 
as a name, had better be exchanged for that of ''Antwerp Eolly." He 
had a plan which he gravely proposed, although the council ridiculed it 
as chimerical as — ^let us say Parma's bridge. He asked for three ships, 
as goodly vessels as ever rode in salt water — the " Orange," the " Post," 
and the "Golden Lion:" with these, and sixty £Uit-bottomed scows, 
which he proposed to send down the river partially submerged, he 
volunteered to destroy the bridge. His request was refused ; President 
Ignorance seated in the chair, ably seconded by Vice-President Incredulity. 
But in order to show the Italian that they were willing to offer him some 
sort of encouragement, it was agreed that he should take two small 
vessels, one of seventy, the other of eighty tons, and do the best — or 
worst — ^he could with them. 

Disgusted with their parsimony, but unwilling to resign his project, 
Gianibelli accepted their terms. "With him were associated one Bory, a 
clockmaker, and a mechanician named Timmerman. The plan proposed 
was to make of the two vessels granted for the experiment floating marine 
volcanoes, which should be floated down the Scheldt with the ebb tide 
and deal destruction to the Spaniards. They gave to the two ships the 
cheerful names of the " Eortune " and the " Hope." 

" In the hold of each vessel along the whole length was laid down a 
solid flooring of bricks and mortar, one foot thick and Ave feet wide. 
Upon this was built a chamber of marble mason-work, forty feet long, 
three and a half feet broad, as many high, and with side walls Ave feet in 
thickness. This was the crater. It was fllled with seven thousand 
pounds of gunpowder, of a kind superior to anything known, and prepared 
by Gianibelli himself. It was covered with a roof six feet in thickness, 
formed of blue tombstones placed edgewise. Over this crater rose a 
hollow cone or pyramid made of heavy marble slabs, and fllled with mill 
stones, cannon balls, blocks of marble, chain shot, iron hooks, and plank 
caulkers, and every dangerous missile that could be imagined. The spaces 
between the mine and the sides of each ship were fllled with paving 
stones, ironbound stakes, harpoons, and other projectiles. The whole 
fabric was then covered by a smooth light flooring of planks and brick- 
work, upon which was a pile of wood. This was to be lighted at the 
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proper time, in order that the two yessels might present the appearance of 
Bimple fire-ships, intended only to excite a conflagration of the bridge. 
In the Fortune, a slow match yery carefdlly prepared communicated 
with the submerged mine, which was to explode at a nicely calculated 
moment. The eruption of the other floating volcano was to be regulated 
by an ingenious piece of clockwork, by which, at the appointed time, fire, 
strack from a flint, was to inflame the mass of gunpowder below. 

A fleet of small vessels, in number thirty-two, was to be employed as 
simple flre ships, and these vessels being sent down the stream in companies 
of eight, at half-hour intervals, were intended to divert the attention of the 
besiegers until the volcanoes were brought down to the bridge. Surely it 
was a pity, with so good a scheme, that the Antwerpers could find no 
better naval commander than Run-away- Jacob. To him they entrusted 
the enterprise ; and the result might have been anticipated. 

On a dark evening, early in April, 1585, the fleet of vessels dropped 
slowly down the river towards Parma's bridge. Parma, suspecting an 
attack, had collected by sound of trumpet almost the whole of his army, 
and on the bridge and palisades they were gathered, and saw the ships 
approaching — ships that suddenly blazed — ** a phantom of living fire" — 
aad the waves of the Scheldt glowed crimson in the flaming light. 
Drifting with the tide the fire ships came on : the Spaniards watched 
them in silence, and saw one after another entangled in the defences or 
stranded on the banks. Thus, far from effecting any damage, they simply 
afforded amusement ; they burned slowly, harmlessly, to the water's 
edge. But now the two "infernal ships" were in sight, swaying 
imsteadily with the current, the pilots as they neared the bridge having 
effected their escape in the skiff. They were not on fire, and their 
dark hulls could scarcely be distinguished. Both were carried by the 
current clear of the raft ; the Fortune first, staggering within the 
enclosure, and then lurching clumsily against the dyke, and grounding 
near Kalloo. There was a panic, and there was a partial explosion, but 
no damage was done. 

" Parma instantly called for volunteers to board the mysterious vessel. 
The desperate expedition was headed by Rowland Yorke, a Londoner. . . 
The party sprang into the deserted and now harmless volcano, ex- 
tinguishing the slight fires that were smouldering on the deck, and 
thrusting spears and long poles into the hidden recesses of the hold. 
There was, however, little time to pursue their perilous investiga- 

•7 
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tions, and ihey booh made their escape to the bridge. The troops of 
Panna, crowding on the palisade and looking over the parapets, now 
began to greet the exhibition with peals of derisiye laughter. It 
was but child's play, they thonght, to threaten a Spanish army, and 
a general like Alexander Famese, with such paltry fireworks as these. 
Nevertheless, all eyes were anxiously fixed upon the remaining fire ship, 
the Hope, which had now drifted very near the place of its destination. 
Making her way between the raft and the shore, she struck heavily 
against the bridge, on the Kalloo side, close to the blockhouse at the 
commencement of the fioating portion of the bridge. A thin wreath 
of smoke was seen curling oyer a slight and smouldering fire upon 
the deck. Marquis Eichebourg, standing on the bridge, laughed loudly 
at the apparently impotent conclusion of the whole adventure. It 
was his last laugh on earth. A number of soldiers, at Parma's sTmimons, 
instantly sprang on board this second mysterious vessel, and occupied 
themselves as the party on board the Portune had done, in extinguishing 
the fiames, and in endeavouring to ascertain the nature of the machine. 
Bichebourg boldly directed, from the bridge, their hazardous experiments. 
At the same moment, a certain Ensign De Yega, who stood near the 
Prince of Parma, close to the block-house, approached him with 
vehement entreaties that he should retire. Alexander refdsed to stir 
from the spot, being anxious to learn the result of these investigations. 
Yega, moved by some instinctive and irresistible apprehension, fell 
upon his knees, and plucking the general earnestly by the doak, implored 
him with such passionate words and gestures to leave the place that 
the prince reluctantly yielded. 

<'It was not a moment too soon. The clockwork in the Hope had 
been better adjusted than the slow match in the Fortune. Scarcely 
had Alexander reached the entrance of St. Mary's Fort, at the end 
of the bridge, when a horrible explosion was heard. The Hope 
disappeared, together with the men who had boarded her, and the 
blockhouse against which she had struck, with all its garrison, while a 
large portion of the bridge, with all the troops stationed upon it, had 
vanished into the air. It was the work of a single instant. The 
Scheldt yawned to its lowest depths, and then cast its waters across 
the dykes, deep into the forts, and far over the land. The earth 
shook as with the throb of a volcano. A wild glare lighted up the 
scene for one moment, and was then succeeded by pitchy darkness. 
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fionses were toppled down miles away, and not a living thing, even 
in remote places, could keep its feet. The air was filled with a rain 
of ploughshares, grave stones, and marble balls, intermixed with the 
heads, limbs, and bodies of what had been human beings. Slabs of 
granite vomited by the flaming ship were afterwards found at a league 
distant, and buried deep in the earth. A thousand soldiers were 
destroyed in a second of time, many of them being torn to shreds, 
beyond even the semblance of humanity. 

" Bichebourg disappeared, and was not found until several days later, 
when his body was discovered doubled round an iron chain which hung 
from one of the bridge boats in the centre of the river. The veteran 
noble. Seigneur de Billy, a Portuguese officer of eminent service and 
high military rank, was also destroyed. Months afterwards his body was 
discovered adhering to the timber- work of the bridge upon the ultimate 
removal of that structure, and was only recognized by a peculiar 
gold chain, which he habitually wore. Parma himself was thrown 
to the groiLnd, stunned by a blow on the shoulder from a flying stake. 
The page, who was behind him carrying his helmet, fell dead without 
a wound, killed by the concussion of the air. Several strange and 
less tragical incidents occurred. The Viscount de Bruxelles was blown 
out of a boat on the Flemish side, and descended safe and sound into 
another in the centre of the stream. Captain Tucci, clad in complete 
armour, was whisked out of a fort, shot perpendicularly into the air, 
and then fell back into the river. Being of a cool temperament, a 
good swimmer, and very pious, he skilfully divested himself of cuirass 
and helmet, reconmiended himself to the blessed Virgin, and swam 
safely ashore. Another young officer of Parma's body guard, Frangois 
de Liege by name, standing on the Kalloo end of the bridge, rose 
like a feather into the clouds, and flying quite across the river, alighted 
on the opposite bank, with no further harm than a contused shoulder. 
He imagined himself (he said afterwards) to have been changed into 
a cannon-ball, as he rushed through the pitchy atmosphere, propelled 
by a blast of irresistible fury." 

The ingenuity of the Mantuan engineer and Dutch watchmaker had 
accomplished the required work. Parma's famous bridge was shattered, 
some of his bravest officers, and a thousand of his men, killed. A 
Zeland fleet was ready to follow up this good beginning by an immediate 
attack on the disconcerted Spaniards. The sails were spread, the oars 
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in the rowholes, all Antwerp astir waiting for the signal. It had 
been arranged that, if the plan was successful, the admiral — old Jacob 
Eun-away — should send up a rocket. He was in his barge, waiting 
and watching, and nervously anxious for the result. The result was 
so far beyond his expectations that he became alarmed, confused, and 
instead of sending up the rocket, came back to the disheartened citizens 
with a dismal story of failure. If ever a coward deserved hanging — a 
long cord and a short shrift — ^that man was the Dutch admiral, a very 
different sort of man from De Tromp or De Kuy ter ; and if ever there 
was a man who would cheerfully have hanged old Jacob, I should say that 
man was the Mantuan inventor. His plan had succeeded. The Spaniards 
were discomfited ; all that was required — as well Prince Parma knew — 
was immediate and vigorous action on the part of the patriots. They did 
nothing ; and he set his army in array, and mended his broken bridge. 
The success of the experiment, however, made the Spaniards feel that 
they needed all their prudence, as well as all their courage, to carry 
on the siege. " They are never idle in the city," wrote Prince Parma to 
the king. '*They are perpetually proving their obstinacy and pertinacity 
by their industrious genius and the machinery which they devise. 
Every day we are expecting some new invention. On our side we 
endeavour to counteract their efforts by every human means in our power. 
^Nevertheless, I confess that our merely human intellect is not competent 
to penetrate the design of their diahoUcal ffentus. Certainly most 
wonderful and extraordinary things have been exhibited, such as the 
oldest soldiers here have never before witnessed." 

Alexander of Parma had indeed very much with which to contend; 
and the parsimony of Philip of Spain was almost as dangerous, and 
certainly quite as vexatious as the ** diabolical ingenuity" of the patriots. 
The Spaniards were so reduced by sickness that it was pitiftd to see 
them. Neither the Italians nor Germans were in much better condition ; 
and the "Walloons were rapidly deserting. 

As for the Antwerpers, they saw plainly that their only hope of 
deliverance lay in piercing the dyke which ought to have been pierced — 
even at the cost of twelve thousand bullocks — some months before, but 
was now held by the Spaniards in great force. Could the Kowenstyn 
be pierced, the water divided by that formidable bulwark into two great 
lakes, would flow together in one continuous sea — and a wide sheet 
of navigable water would thus roll between Antwerp and the Zeland 
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coasts, and Parma, his troops, and his famous bridge, would be all 
defeated. 

But Parma was well aware of the importance of the dyke, and held 
it with tenacity. A little string of citadels — forts that seemed to rise 




The Fight on the Kowenstyn. 



out of the water — were built along the narrow strip of land, and strongly 
garrisoned. Two or three well-planned attempts were made by the patriots 
upon this line of defence, but with no permanent success. The object, 
however, to be gained by piercing the dyke was so important that a 
general effort was resolved on by the Antwerpers ; and the burgo- 
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master Aldegonde and the most distingoiahed men of the time^ including^ 
Jacoh Eun-away, who was fortunately drowned, set forth one May 
morning for the purpose of piercing the dyke. 

As the sentinels on the Kowenstyn looked out from their dreary posts 
over the dull grey mass of waters, they saw four "fiery apparitions" 
gliding towards them. The alarm was giyen, and the troops began 
somewhat reluctantly to muster upon the dyke. The Spaniards entertained 
a mysterious dread of those demon-vessels which had done so much injury, 
and threatened so much more, to Parma's bridge. But the vessels which 
now floated towards the Kowenstyn were mere ordinary fire ships — 
things of tar, pitch, resin, wood, and gunpowder — ^that blazed bravely, 
but did no harm. Still they answered the purpose: as the attention 
of the Spanish soldiers was engaged with them, expecting every moment 
an eruption — a shower of ploughshares and grave stones — ^a great swarm 
of gun boats and other vessels skimmed across the leaden-coloured waters,, 
and a company of wild Zelanders and other volunteers sprung on the dyke. 
A frightful struggle ensued ; face to face ; breast to breast ; arm to arm : 
a struggle that must have ended in the destruction of the Zelanders, 
had not the Antwerp fleet appeared swiftly to the rescue, and Saint 
Aldegonde, with Hohenlo and three thousand brave fellows, effected 
a landing and driven the Spaniards from the dyke. 

With woolsacks, sand-bags, hurdles, planks, and other materials 
brought with them, the patriots rapidly entrenched themselves in the 
position so brilliantly gained; while the miners, without an instant's 
delay, commenced the labour of piercing the dyke. But the Spaniards 
wore by no moans willing to accept their defeat. They returned to 
the attack, and fought desperately on that narrow strip of land — not 
nix paces wide — but all-important to the interests of Spain and Holland. 
They fought with brave obstinacy, Dutchmen and Spaniards alike, — 
"soldiers, oiti«ens and all, they were like mad bull dogs." But while 
the contest was thus warmly maintained, the miners never for a moment 
ooaaod their work. They knew their picks and shovels were doing as 
brave work for Antwerp as the pikes and carbines of those who fought. 
Their labour was rewarded. A shbut of triumph signalled their victory 
as the salt water rushed like a river through the ruptured dyke, and a 
Zeland barge floated into the waters now no longer an inland sea. Still 
only a portion of the barrier was destroyed. Those who had begun the 
work must finish it before they should congratulate themselves on a vie- 
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tory consnmmated. It was, therefore, to be regretted that in their pre- 
sumed success the leaders of the Antwerpers and Hollanders should prove 
themselves incompetent to their position. Saint Aldegonde and Hohenlo 
sprung into the first barge that passed the dyke in order that they might 
in person carry the news of the victory to Antwerp. 

For some hours after they had departed, those who were left behind 
laboured steadily at the work of destruction unmolested by the Spaniards. 
But their enemies were not idle. Count Mansfeld — a grizzled veteran, who 
had passed his whole life under fire — still held one end of the dyke, and 
was unwilling to accept defeat. As for Parma he was miles away. There 
were some three thousand Hollanders, Antwerpers, and English, all busy 
as beavers at the dyke, and all fierce as ''mad bull dogs;" there was 
a fleet of vessels pouring in a broadside on the Spaniards, but stiU old 
Peter Mansfeld was reluctant to concede the triumph. The bells of Ant- 
werp were ringing merrily, bonfires blazing, for the boat-load of bread 
and beef — earnest of what was to come — had arrived ; cannon thundered 
in triumph, and a magnificent banquet was spread in the town-house to 
greet the conquerors. There was Hohenlo at the head of the table drain- 
ing huge goblets to the conquerors of the Koyalists ; a bevy of fair dames 
surrounded him and Aldegonde — ladies such as Eubens would have de- 
lighted to paint — all smiles for the victors ; victors who, to-morrow, to- 
morrow, to-morrow, would read Spain a lesson never to be forgotten— to- 
morrow, to-morrow ! Gentlemen, charge your cups ! 

In the midst of the banquet strange sounds were heard in the streets ; 
perhaps it was a tipsy brawl, perhaps it was an accident ; perhaps — all: 
the Eubens' ladies turned jfrom red to white, from smiles to sadness — per- 
haps, those outrageous Spaniards had not been beaten after all! Too 
soon the truth of the surmise was confirmed ; a few stragglers who had 
escaped from the dyke came in to tell of disaster and defeat. Old Peter 
Mansfeld had, it appeared, summoned a council of war ; there the majority 
were of opinion that they should do nothing until they had communicated 
with Alexander. But an Italian colonel, Camillo Capizucca had vehe> 
mently proposed an immediate attack. " What difference wiU it make," 
he asked, "whether we defer our action until either darkness or the 
General arrives ? In each case we give the enemy time enough to destroy 
the dyke, and thoroughly to relieve the city. That done, what good can 
be accomplished by our army ? Then our disheartened soldiers will either 
shrink from fruitless combat or march to certain death!" The words 
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thrilled those who heard him. The camp marahal, Piccolomini, seconded 
the proposition of the coloneL Then their enthusiasm being aronsedy 
Spaniards and Italians began to quarrel who should take the lead in the 
attack; but this was at length amicably arranged. << Shoulder to 
shoulder," it was said, ''let us go into this business, and let our blows 
ML rather upon the enemy's heads than upon each other's." 

The battle that ensued was one of the most Mghtfiil encounters we can 
imagine ; it was fought on a narrow slip of land, with the waters stretch- 
ing far on either side, and maintained with deadly obstinacy. The Ant- 
werpers, the Hollanders, and the English were true to each other, and 
the Spaniards and Italians found them more than a match, but at the very 
moment when the triumph of the Dutchmen appeared certain, Alexander 
suddenly appeared, "like a deity from the clouds," and the disheartened 
Spaniards and Italians being roused by his presence, the battle was renewed 
with redoubled fory. "The fight on the Kowenstyn was to be long 
remembered in the military annals of Spain and Holland. I^ever since 
the curtain first rose upon the great Netherland tragedy, had there [been 
a fiercer encounter. Elinching was impossible. There was scant room 
for the play of pike and dagger ; and close packed as were the combatants, 
the dead could hardly fall to the ground. It was a mile-long^ series of 
separate mortal duels, and the oozy dyke was slippery with blood." It 
is unnecessary to dwell on the details of that fearful struggle. It ended 
in the utter rout and defeat of the Hollanders. The Spaniards triumphed 
at the ebbing tide, and the slaughter was horrible. Thus the Kowenstyn, 
won so bravely, was again lost, and the last hope of the Antwerpers 
perished." 

The resistance still offered by the Antwerpers was feeble and futile. 
All that remained was capitulation. The terms offered by Parma were 
liberal, were urged by famine on the citizens, and were at length ac- 
cepted. The escutcheon of Philip of Spain was exhibited at the public 
buildings, the rites of the Roman Catholic Church re-established, and the 
Duke made his public entry into the city with a display of magnifi- 
cence never surpassed by him on any public occasion. 

To his credit be it said, there was no pillage, no massacre. The savage 
scenes which had occurred at Maestricht were not repeated. Antwerp re- 
ceived her conqueror with every outward demonstration of loyalty, and 
the conqueror was graciously pleased to accept the demonstration. 
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THE STOEY OF THE BATTLE OF ZUTPHEN. 

[A.D. 1586.] 




*HILE Duke Parma was building his bridge, and the 
avaricious butchers of Antwerp were in vain regretting 
the saving of their fat cattle, negociations were pending 
between the United ^Netherlands and the Courts of 
France and England as to the signing of an alliance which should effec- 
tually put a stop to the ambitious designs of Spain. 

Shut up in his private closet penning ill-written and not over well-spelt 
letters, plotting and contriving in a burrowing way, was Philip — ^late 
English Xing Consort ; chafing at the various losses he had recently 
sustained, saying his prayers with extreme devoutness, and promising rich 
bribes to Heaven, if Heaven would but help him to crush the revolters in 
the Low Coimtries, make a successful descent on England, triumphantly 
establish himself as the greatest power in Europe, and in the fires make 
an end of heresy. 
France— or rather the French King, Henry III. — ^was playing fast and 
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loote with Spain and with the Netherlands. With no great love to the 
political supremacy of the Spanish Conrt, with still less regard for the 
liberal tendencies of the Netherlanders ; with no love at all for heresy, 
and a pleasant recollection of the Bartholomew massacre, he toyed first 
with the one then with the other— did nothing, or, in fact, did worse 
than nothing. Deferred hope, which makes the heart sick, exhausted 
patience, money, men ; wasted time, the most precious of all, when 
Alexander of Parma was busy in siege operations. 

Finally, it appeared that France would do nothing, which might have 
been safely predicated from the first. 

But in England the case was different. Queen Elizabeth was on the 
throne, — a lion-hearted woman, who had known what persecution meant ; 
who hated Spain and Eome with a good Protestaut hatred; who was 
willing to assist the Netherlanders in their struggles for civil and religious 
freedom ; but a princess who, at the same time, had an eye to results, 
who plainly looked for compensation, — wages for work. 

A chivalrous heroic spirit might turn scornfully away at this fact, but 
it has to be remembered that the England over which Queen Elizabeth 
bore sway was not the England of Queen Victoria. It was only begin- 
ning to excercise any influence in the world ; its revenues were small ; its 
population, compared with a recent census, inconsiderable; its insular 
position its chief security. It was essential, therefore, that the Queen 
should place the interests of her own land and people foremost. She 
was ostensibly at peace with Spain; by rendering assistance to the re- 
volted Netherlanders she virtually declared war ; and Spain was no con- 
temptible power ; nor was she unwilling to seize on the least pretext for 
quarrel. Still it was plain that the Dutch and the English together 
would bo able to offer formidable opposition to Spain, and Queen Elizabeth 
treated with the States. 

It was a grand day at Greenwich when the Dutch envoy arrived, and 
had audience of the Queen. The palace in Greenwich was a building of 
ancient date, much enlarged and decorated by Henry VIII., and so mag- 
nificent for that age in its proportions and embellishments, that the anti- 
qutury, Leland, exclaims : — 

How bright tlie lofty seal aj^oin, 
like JoTe*8 great pidace, paT'd with stan ! 
What roofe, what windows chann the eye ! 
What tnmts rivals of the sky ! 
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On the occasioii of the arriyal of the Batch deputies, the presence 
chamber was hung with golden tapestry, and its floor strewn with rushes* 
Fifty gentlemen pensioners, with gilt battle axes, and a throng of the 
Yeomen of the Guard were in attendance, while the counsellors of the 
ftueen, in their robes of state, waited round the throne. " There, in close 
skull cap and dark flowing gown, was the subtle monastic -looking 
Walsingham, with long grave melancholy face and Spanish eyes. There, 
too, white staff in hand, was Lord High Treasurer Burghley, then sixty- 
five years of age, with serene bine eves, larcre, smooth, pale, scarce- 




StadtJiolder's liouse, Haariem. 

wrinkled face and forehead, seeming with his placid, symmetrical features, 
and great velvet bonnet, under which such silver hairs as remained were 
soberly tucked away, and with his long dark robes which swept the ground, 
more like a dignified gentlewoman than a statesman, but for the wintry 
beard which lay like a snow drift on his ancient bonnet. 

** The Queen was then in the fifty-third year of her age, and considered 
herself in the full bloom of her beauty. Her garments were of satin and 
velvet, with fringes of pearls as big as beans. A small gold crown was 
upon her head, and her red hair, throughout its multiplicity of curls, 
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blazed with diamonds and emeralds. Her forehead was tall, her face 
long, her complexion fEur, her eyes small, dark, and glittering,^ her nose 
high and hooked, her lips thin,- her teeth black, her bosom white, and 
literally exposed. As she passed through the ante-chamber to the pres- 
ence-hall, supplicants presented petitions upon their knees. Wherever 
she glanced all prostrated themselyes on the ground. The cry of ^Long 
liye Queen Elizabeth' was spontaneous and perpetual; the reply, 'I 
thank you, my good people,' was constant and cordial." 

The Dutch envoys numbered about a dozen ''as muscular champions as 
ever a little republic sent forth to wrestle with all-comers in the slippery 
ring of diplomacy." Chief amongst these chosen ones was the foremost 
statesman of his country, John of Olden-Bamereld. He had come of dis- 
tinguished lineage, his family was allied with many illustrious houses ; 
he was himself a profound and indefatigable student ; he had practised as 
an advocate in Holland and Zeland. He had particularly distinguished 
himself at Haarlem, had stood outside the walls of Leyden when the 
magnificent destruction of the dykes had taken place by which that city 
had been saved : still later, he had fought at the Kowenstyn, and was in 
all respects a noticeable man. 

"When the deputies were introduced into the presence-chamber, an 
elaborate address was delivered to the Queen by the deputy from Dort^ 
one Joos de Menin. He said : — 

*' Since the death of the Prince of Orange, the States have lost many 
important cities, and thus, for the preservation of their existence, they 
have need of a prince and sovereign lord to d^end them against the 
tyranny and iniquitous oppression of the Spaniards and their adherents, 
who are more and more determined utterly to destroy their country, and 
reduce the poor people to a perpetual slavery, worse than that of Indians 
under the insupportable and detestable yoke of the Spanish inquisition. 
We have felt a confidence that your majesty will not choose to see us 
perish at the hands of the enemy against whom we have been obliged to 
sustain this long and cruel war. That war we have undertak^i in order 
to procure for the poor people their liberty, laws, and franchises, together 
with the exercise of the true Christian religion, of which your Majesty 
bears right fuUy the title of defender, and against whom the enemy 
and his allies have so many leagues, and devise so many ambushes and 
stratagems, besides organising every day so many plots against the life of 
your majesty and the safety of your realms, — schemes which thus far the 
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good God has averted for the good of Christianity and the maintenance of 
his churches. Eor these reasons, madam, the States have taken a firm reso- 
lution to have recourse to your majesty, seeing that it is an ordinary 
thing for all oppressed nations to apply in their calamity to neighbouring 
princes, and especially to such an one endowed with piety, justice, mag- 
nanimity, and other kingly virtues. For this reason, we have been de- 
puted to offer to your mi^sty the sovereignty over these provinces, under 
certain good and equitable conditions, having reference chiefly to the 




Utrech.t. 

maintenance of the reformed religion and of our ancient liberties and 
customs. And although, in the course of these long and continued wars, 
the enemy has obtained possession of many cities and strong places within 
our country, nevertheless the provinces of Holland, Zeland, Utrecht, and 
Friesland, are, thank God, still entire. And in those lands are many 
large and stately cities, beautiful and deep rivers, admirable sea ports, 
from which your majesty and your successors can derive much good fruit 
and commodity, of which it is scarcely necessary to make a long recital. 
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This point, howeyer, bejond the rest, merits a special consideration, 
namely, that the conjunction of the provinces of Holland, Zeland, 
Utneht, and Friesland, together with the cities of Sluys and Ostend, 
with the kiBgdanB of yonz nugesty, carries with it the absolute empire 
of the great ocean, and consegnoitlj an assorance of perpetual felicity to 
your subjects. We, therefore, humbly entreat yon to agree to our con- 
ditions, to accept the soyereignty of these proyinces, and, consequently, 
to receive the people of the same as your very humble and obedient sub- 
jects under the perpetual safeguard of your crown ; — a people certainly as 
faithful and loving towards their princes and sovereign lords, to speak 
without boasting, as any in all Christendom." 

The oratorical deputy went on still farther to enlarge upon the 
advantages of the union. Her Majesty courteously listened, and then made 
answer : — 

"Gentlemen, — Had I a thousand tongues I should not be able to 
express my obligations to you for the grand and handsome offer which 
you have just made. I firmly believe that this proceeds from the true 
zeal, devotion, and affection, which you have always borne me, and I am 
certain that you have ever preferred me to all the princes and potentates 
in the world. Even when you solicited the late Duke of Anjou, who was 
so dear to me, and to whose soul I hope God has been merciful, I know 
that you would sooner have offered your country to me, had I desired that 
you should do so. Certainly, I esteem it a great thing that you wish to 
be governed by me, and I feel so much obliged to you in consequence, 
that I will never abandon you, but on the contrary, assist you till the last 
day of my life. I know very well that your princes have treated you 
ill, and that the Spaniards are endeavouring to ruin you entirely; but 
I will come to your aid, and I will consider what I can do consistently 
with my honour in regard to the articles which you have brought me. 
They shall be examined by the members of my council, and I promise 
that I will not keep you three or four months, for I know very well 
that your affairs require haste, and that they will become ruinous if you 
are not assisted. It is not my custom to procrastinate, and upon these 
occasions I shall not dally, as others have done, but let you have my 
answer very soon." 

Various conferences followed the state reception, but Queen Elizabeth 
nUmAiiy njfused to accept the sovereignty of the States. She was willing 
fy/ nmtd to the best of her ability, but not to accept their offer. It was 
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then to be decided what help the queen would render, and what security 
Uie proYinces were expected to give for re-imbursing the queen for her 
generosity. It was a question on both sides of getting the most and 
giving the least; hard chaffering and cheese paring on both sida^ sE 
the while that the Prince of Parma was sealoualy cflnying on his works 
outside Antwerp, and Philip sending him everything but money to 
encourage him in the work. The queen's counsellors were shrewd men 
of business : for the men and money about to be advanced they demanded 
solid pledges in the shape of a town in each province. Various inter- 
views with the queen convinced the deputies that the counsellors had 
faithfully represented their royal mistress. ^' Her tongue is marvellously 
well bung," they all agreed, and when that tongue was employed in 
her own interest, or in the interest of her people, it rang out — '4oud, 
round, and sound." 

In the midst of all the wrangling and jangling came the news that 
Parma had triumphed, that Antwerp had fallen. This intelligence 
hastened the closing of the treaty. It was agreed that a permanent force 
of five thousand foot and one thousand horse should serve in the Provinces 
at the queen's expense, and that the cities of Flushing and Brill should 
be placed in her Majesty's hands until the entire reimbursment of the debt 
thus incurred by the States. Elizabeth also agreed that the force 
necessary to garrison these towns should form an additional contingent 
instead of being deducted from the general auxiliary force. 

Prince Maurice, the son of William the Silent, addressed a letter to the 
queen on the conclusion of the treaty, in which he expressed himself in 
the most chivalrous and devoted language. The important town of 
Flushing, which was required as a part of the guarantee to the queen, 
was held by Maurice as hereditary seignior and proprietor, but he 
handsomely resigned all claim and signified the most Mendly feelings 
towards the gentlemen entrusted with the command of the English troops. 

These commanders comprised two of the most distinguished men in the 
country ; the Earl of Leicester — ^he who had feasted the queen so royally 
at Kenilworth — ^and the chivalric and accomplished Sir Philip Sidney. 
Prince Maurice requested the Earl of Leicester to consider the friendship 
which had existed between himself and the late Prince of Orange as an 
hereditary affection, and entreated the earl to do him that honour in 
fdture to hold him as a son, and extend to him counsel and authority ; 
declaring on his part that he should ever deem it an honour to be allowed 
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to call him father. In order still more strongly to confirm his Mendsliip, 
he begged Sir Philip Sidney to consider him as his brother, and bs his 
companion in arms, promising npon his own part the most faithful 
Mendship. 

With regard to the Earl of Leicester it is only necessary to obserre 
that in collecting the body of troops to accompany him to the Netherlands, 
the expense chiefly fell on his own pnrse. But Leicester was rich, and 
ambitious; he was not averse to paying for a position so dignified and 
important as that of the queen's representatiye ; besides, he had no mean 
opinion of his own soldiership, and had in the Netherlands an excellent 
opportunity for testing that soldiership against the bravest and wisest 
general in Christendom. 

But Sir Philip Sidney presents a far different character for con- 
templation. There is, it has been said, hardly a character in history upon 
which the imagination can dwell with more unalloyed delight. Not, 
even in romantic fiction was there ever created a more attractive incarna- 
tion of martial valour, poetic genius, and purity of heart. " I cannot," 
says Camden, " pass him over in silence, that glorious star, that lively 
pattern of virtue, and the lovely joy of all the learned sort. It was 
God's will that he should be bom into the world, even to show unto our 
age a sample of ancient virtue." It does not fall within our province to 
trace the incidents of the brief but brilliant life of this illustrious man up 
to his arrival in the Netherlands. All who knew him, and among these 
were Charles IX. of France, Henry of Navarre, Don John of Austria, 
and William the Silent, entertained for him the highest personal regard. 
But the queen had been always apt to look upon him with suspicion, 
although it was truly said, for he was the idol of the courtiers, that the 
English court was *^ maimed without his company.'* He had entered on 
his thirty-second year when he received his appointment to join the 
English force in the Netherlands, and to accept the responsible ofice 
of Governor of Flushing. 

When Leicester departed for the Netherlands he was accompanied by a 
fleet of flfty ships, and on his arrival a great procession of civic functionaries 
was ready to receive him. His progress was a continual ovation. At 
Middleburg there was on entertainment, every dish of which has been 
duly chronicled. **Pig8 served on their feet, pheasants in their feathers, 
and baked swans with their necks thrust through gigantic pie crust." 
When he came to the Hague a fleet of barges was sent to escort him and 
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pageants were got np in his honour — ^pageants which, to our notions, look 
exceedingly like flat profanity. For example, Peter, James, and John 
met him npon the shore, where the Saviour appeared walking upon the 
waves, and ordered his disciples to cast their nets, and present the fish to 
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his excellency! Mars and Bellona were ready to bombast Latin odes 
in his praise ; and what with tiltings, jousts, banquets, pageants, harangues, 
illuminations, fireworks, and waterworks, no king or emperor had ever 
been received with greater triumph. 

It is a striking but pleasant change to turn away from these empty 
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spectacles to the unostentations appearance of Sir Philip Sidney at 
Flushing. "Driven to land," he says, ''at Eammekins, because tlie 
wind begun to rise in such sort as our mariners durst not enter the town, 
I came from thence on foot with as dirty a walk as ever poor goyemor 
entered his charge withal." 

Now that the English supplies had arrived in the Netherlands and the 
greetings and pageantry over, some useful work was naturally looked for 
by the Dutchmen. Leicester had promised much; he had affected to 
despise the Prince of Parma, had given out on no credible authority that 
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Alexander was dismayed at his approach, and that not only would Ant- 
werp be recovered, but the Low Countries soon swept of every Spanish 
soldier as effectually as though every dyke had been pierced and the 
North Sea rolled over the land. But, however encouraging these words 
might be, the Prince of Parma, so far from retiring before Leicester, boldly 
attacked and successAilly captured several important towns. The eari 
still vaunted his own and his troops' prowess, and beat the enemy over 
and over again in theory ; but in fact the enemy budged not an inch ; 
• their "war-worn coats" were still stout enough to withstand a blow, and 
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Uioug^ they often looked '* so many ghosts," there was body enough to 
giTe a good blow when the time came. 

Giadnally Leicester found his popularity, both at home and in the 
Netherlands, decreasing. The Dutchmen stood in need of skilful soldier* 
sbip; the battle had to be won before they rejoiced' in yiotory; and 
$lthoagh the earl was an excellent trencherman at a banquet, he seemed 
to have but little stomach for a feast of lances. So the Dutchmen com- 
plained and Leicester expostulated and conducted himself very much like 
aa absolute master. This assumption, especially as it was all done in the 
queen's name, but without the queen's sanction, roused. her Majesty's 
indignation, and she who had once sworn to unfix>ck a proud prelate was 
quite as ready to strike the spurs from the heels of an arrogant knight. 
So the position of Leicester was not altogether enviable. 

Leicester at length took the field, with the intention, of capturing 
Zutphen, or Siithfen, an important town on the right bank of the Yssel, 
capital of an ancient Landgrave. 

^' The ancient river,, broad, deep, and languid, glides through a plain of 
almost boundless extent till it loses itself in the fiat and misty horizon on 
the other side of the stream. In the district called Teluwe, or bad meadow, 
were three sconces, one of them of remarkable strength. An island 
between the city and the shore was likewise well fortified. On the 
landward side the town was protected by a wall, and moat sufSlciently 
strong in those infant days of artillery.. 'Eeax the hospital gate on the 
east was an external fortress guarding the road to Wamsfeld. This was 
a small village, with a solitary slender church spire shooting up above a 
cluster of neat one-storied houses. It was about an English mile from 
Zutphen, in the midst of a low, somewhat fenny plain, which, in winter 
time, became so completely a lake, that peasants were not un£requently 
drowned in attempting to pass from the city to the village. In summer 
the vague expanse of country was fertile and cheerful of aspect. Long 
rows of poplars marked the straight highways,, clumps of poUard-willows 
scattered around the Uttle meres, snug farmhouses with latchen gardens 
and brilliant fiower patches dotting the level plain, verdant pastures 
sweeping off into seemingly infinite distance, where innumerable cattle 
teemed to swarm like insects, windmills swinging their arms in £^11 direc^ 
tionsi like protection giants, to save the country from inundation, the 
lagging sail of market-boats shining through rows of orchard trees — all 
gave to the environs of Zutphen a tranquil and domestic charm." 
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The successes of Panna had driven the English both from the Mouse 
and the Ehine, and it was very important that they should obtain posses- 
sion of the Yssel, that branch of the Rhine which flows between Gelderland 
and Overyssel into the Zuyder Zee. Daventer and Kampen were the two 
principal places on the river, and these were already in the hands of the 
States. Could the English obtain possession of 'Zutphen their command 
of the Yssel would be complete. 

At the commencement of the operations a fortified camp was established 
by Sir John Norris, on an eminence christened by the xmpropitious name 
of Gibbet Hill. In company with Sir John ^"orris, and in joint command, 
were Count Louis William of Nassau, and Sir Philip Sidney. Leicester 




Zutphen. 

himself who had ordered the construction of a bridge of boats, crossed over 
to the opposite side of the river, so that he might personally superintend 
the attack on the Yeluwe forts. 

When the Buke of Parma was informed of the siege of Zutphen, 
he broke up his camp, then at Eheinberg, and came to Wesel. There 
he built a bridge over the Ehine and fortified it with two blockhouses, 
and thus effectually impeded all traffic. Having accomplished tiiis work 
he hastened to Groll and Burite, seizing both and throwiug in small 
' garrisons. He then a,pproached Zutphen, a city which he was determined 
to relieve. He had with him but five thousand men, exclusive of fifteen 
hundred under Yecdago ; but he was determined to give battle to the 
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enemy and, as he himself said, ''Leave the issue with the God of 
batUes." 

On the 29th of August, 1586| the Duke of Parma entered Zutphen. 
He had previously sent on a reinforcement of horse and foot, hut he was 
well aware of the encouragement given hy his own personal appearance ; 
he knew that the people were devotedly attached to him, regarding him 
both as saint and soldier, and he was therefore the more anxious to show 
himself amongst them. He had besides another object in view ; he was 
desironB by personal observation of ascertaining the exact position of the 
enemy. He found Gibbet Hill, as we have seen, occupied by Sir John 
Norris, who was supposed to have thirty-five thousand men under his 
eommaiid. Sir John, in the opiniim of Parma, was the best soldier the 
English had, and his position was impregnable. The rest of the English 
were on the other side of the river, and Parma observed with satisfaction 
that^ they had abandoned a small redoubt, outside the Low-gate, through 
whiek; reinloFcementfr might enter the city. Availing himself of this 
capital- error 1 on the part of Leicester, Parma determined to seize the 
opportunity of sending to Zutphen the much needed supplies. All through 
the night there was skirmishing between the Spaniards and the English ; 
a Sootch officer who was captured assured Parma that Leicester had no 
less than fifteen thousand men under his command — ^rath^ more than 
double his real number — ^but had he declared, and had it been true, thai 
thirty instead of fifteen thousand beleaguered the city, Parma would still 
have hazarded his expeziment. 

In the morning Panna returned to his camp and at once made rapid 
work^iu collecting victuals. Wheat and other provisions sufficient to feed 
four thousand men for three months were soon in readiness, and these he 
determined to send into Zutphen immediately, at every risk. 

The incidents which followed are thus graphically related by the 
historian of the Netherlands : 

The convoy which was now to^be dispatched reqi;iired great care and a 
powerful escort. Twenty-five hundred musketeers and pikemen, of 
whom one thousand were Sp^niaids^ and six hundred cavalry, Ep^tes, 
l^aniards, and. Italians, under Hannibal Genzago, George Cre8ci% Benti- 
vo^o, Sesa, and others, were accordingly detailed for this expedition* 
The Marquis del Yasto, to whom was entrusted the chief command, was 
ordered to march from Berkelo at midnight, on Wednesday, October I. 
It was calculated that he wsuld. zeach a. certain hillock not far from 
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Warnsfeld by dawn of day. Here he was to pause and send lommd an 
officer towards the town oommnnicating his aniya], and requesting flie 
oo-operation of Yerdngo, who was to make a sortie with one thoasand 
men, according to Alexander of Parma's prerioos arrangements. The 
plan was snccessfdlly carried out. The marqnis aniTed by dayhieek at 
the spot indicated, and dispatched Captain de Yego, who ecmtriTed to send 
intelligence of the fact. A trooper whom Parma had himself sent to 
Yerdngo with earlier information of the movement, had been captured on 
the way. Leicester had therefore been apprized, at an early moment, a£ 
the prince's intentions ; but he was not aware that the conToy would be 
accompanied by so strong a force as had really been detailed. 

Leicester had accordingly ordered Sir John Norris, who commanded on 
the outside of the town, near the road which the Spaniards must trayeiBey 
to place an ambuscade in the way. Sir John, always ready for adnNi- 
turous enterprises, took a body of two hundred cayalry, all picked men, 
and ordered Sir William Stanley, with three hundred pikemen, to follow. 
A much stronger force of infantry was held in reserre ; but it was not 
thought it would be required. The ambuscade was successfully placed 
before the dawn of Thursday morning, in the neighbourhood of Warnsfeld 
Church. On the other hand, the Earl of Leicester himself, anxious as ta 
the result, came across the river just at daybreak. He was accompanied 
b^ the chief gentlemen in his camp, who could never be restrained when 
blows were passing current. 

The business that morning was commonplace enough — ^to ^^ impeach'* 
a convoy of wheat and barley, butter. and cheese— but the names of the 
noble and knightly volunteers who took share in it, sound like the roll 
call for some chivalrous tournament. There were Essex and Audley^ 
Stanley, Pelham, Bussell, both the Sidneys, ell the Kornses, Lord 
Willoughby "of courage fierce and full." Twenty such volunteers as 
these sat on horseback that morning around the stately Earl of Leicester. 
It seemed an incredible extravagance to send a handful of such heroes 
against an army. 

It was five o'clock of a chill autumn morning. It was time for day to 
break, but the fog was so thick that a man at the distance of five yards 
was quite invisible. The creaking of wheels, and the measured tramp of 
soldiers, soon became faintly audible, however, to Sir John Konis and his 
five hundred as they sat there in the mist. Presently came galloping 
forward in hot haste those noblemen and gentlemen, with their esquires, 
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Sir Philip Sidnej. 

The airival of the expected convoy was soon more distinotly heaid ; but 
no scents or ontposts had been stationed to give notice of the enemy's 
moyements. Suddenly the fog which had shrouded the scene so closely 
rolled away like a curtain, and in the full light of an October morning tlie 
Tgnglish found themselves face to face with a compact body of tluree 
thousand men. The Marquis del Yasto rode at the head of the foi^o, 
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surrounded by a band of mounted arquebus men. The cayalry was undei* 
other distinguished commanders ; columns of pikemen and musketeers 
lined the hedgerow on both sides, while between them the long train of 
waggons slowly advanced under their protection. The whole force had 
got in motion, after having sent notice of their arrival to Verdugo, who 
with one or two thousand men was expected to sally forth almost im- 
mediately from the city gate. 

There was but brief time for deliberation. Notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous odds there was no thought of retreat. Norris called to Stanley, 
with whom he had lately been at variance : 

" There hath been ill blood between us. Let us be friends together this 
day and die side by side, if need be, in her Majesty's cause." 

" If you see me not serve my prince with faithful courage now,'* rang 
out the voice of Stanley, "account me for ever a coward. Living or dying, 
I will stand or die by you in friendship.*' 

While they spake the gallant young Earl of Essex spurred his horse 
and called to his troopers : 

"Follow me,, good fellows — for England, and for England's Queen !" 

As he spoke he dashed, lance in rest, upon the enemy's cavalry, over- 
threw the foremost man, horse and rider, shivered his own spear to 
splinters, and then, swinging his curtle-axe, rode merrily forward. His 
whole troop, compact as an arrow-head, flew with an irresistible shock 
against the opposing columns, pierced clean through them, and scattered 
them in all directions. At the very first charge one hundred English 
horsemen drove the Spanish and Albanian cavalry back upon the 
musketeers and pikemen. Wheeling with rapidity, they retired before a 
volley of musket shot, by which many riders and a few horses were killed, 
and then formed again to renew the attack. Sir Philip Sidney, in coming 
into the field, having met Sir William Pelham, a veteran soldier, lightly 
armed, had with chivalrous devotion thrown off his cuishes and now rode 
to the battle with no armour but his cuirass. At the second charge his 
horse was shot under him, but, mounting another, he was seen everywhere 
in the thick of the fight, behaving himself with a gallantry which extorted 
admiration even from the enemy. 

The battle was a series of personal encounters in which high officers 
were doing the work of private soldiers. Lord North, who had been 
lying "bed-lid" with a musket shot in the leg, had got himself on horse- 
back, and " with one boot on and one boot off,," bwe himself most valiantly 
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through the whole affair. As to Sir William EasaeU^ he laid about him 
with hiB ciirtle*axe to such purpose, that the Spaxiiaids pronounced him a 
devil and not a man. '* Whererer," said an eye-witness, '< he saw five or 
fax of the enemy together, thither would he ; and with his hard knocks 
soon separated their friendship." Lord Willoughby encountered George 
Crescia, general of the famed Albanian cavalry, unhorsed him at the first 
shock, and rolled him in the ditch. *' I yield me thy prisoner," cried out 
Crescia in French, "for thou art & preux chevalier \^^ while Willoughby, 
trusting to his captive's word, gallopped onward, and with him the rest of 
the little troop, till they seemed swallowed up by the superior number of 
the enemy. His horse- was shot under him, his bosses were torn from hia 
legs, and lie was nearly taken prisoner, but fought his way back with 
incredible strength and good fortune. William Stanley's horse had seven 
bullets in him, but borelus rider unhurt to the end of the battle. 

Hannibal Gonzago, leader of the Spanish cavalry, fell mortally wounded. . 
The Marquis del Yasto, commander of the expedition, nearly met the 
fiame fate. An Englishman was just about to cleave his head with a 
battle-axe, when a Spaniard transfixed the soldier with his pike. The most 
obstanate struggle took place about the train of waggons. The teamsters 
had fled in the beginning of the action> but the English and Spanish 
soldiers, struggling with the horses and pulling them forward and back- 
ward, tried in vain to obtain exclusive possession of the convoy which 
vas the cause of the action. The carts at last forced their way nearer and 
iiearer to the town, while the combat still went on, warm as ever, between 
the hostile squadrons. The action lasted. an hour and a half, and again 
and again the Spanish horsemen wavered and broke before the handful of 
EngUsh, and feU back upon their musketeers. Sir Philip Sidney, in the 
laat charge, rode quite through the enemy's ranks until he came upon 
their entrenchments, when a musket ball from the camp struck him upon 
the thigh, three inches above the knee. Although desperately wounded 
^ a part which should have been protected by the cuishes he had thrown 
^ide, he was disinclined to leave the field; but his own horse had been 
shot under him in .the beginning of the action,, and the one upon which he 
"Was now moimted became too restive for him thus crippled to control. 
He turned reluctantly away, . and rode, a mile and a. half back to the 
entrenchments, suffering extreme pain, for his leg was dreadfully shattered. 
As he was supported by his attendants at the edge of. the battle-field, one 
of them brought him a bottle of water to quench his raging thirst. At 
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that moment a wounded English soldier looked up wistfully in his £eice. 
Sidney instantly handed him the flask, exclaiming, '' Thy necessity is 
even greater than mine." He then pledged Ms dying comrade in a 
draught, and was soon afterwards met by the earl. 
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Death of Sir Philip Sidney. 

" Oh ! Philip," cried Leicester in despair, " I am truly grieved to see 
thee in this plight." 

Sidney comforted him, assuring him that death was sweet in the cause 
of queen and country. 

Sir William Russell, too, all blood-stained from the fight, threw his 
arms aroxuid his Mend, wept like a child, and kissing his hand, exclaimed. 
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*^ Oil ! noUe Sir Philip, never did maa attain hnrt so honourably, or 
serve so valiantly as you.*' 

The fight was over. Sir John Norris bade Lord Leicester, ^* be merry, 
for," said he, ''you have had the honourablest day. A handful of men 
has driven the enemy three times to retreat." 

But it was now time for the English to retire in their turn. Their 
reserve never arrived. The whole force against the thirty-five hundred 
Spaniards had never exceeded two hundred and fifty horse and three 
hundred foot ; and of this number the chief work had been done by the 
fifty or sixty volunteers and their followers. The heroism which had 
been displayed was fruitless, except as a proof that the Spaniards were 
not inviacible. Thirteen troopers and twenty-two foot soldiers upon the 
English side were killed. The Spaniards lost about two hundred men. 
But they succeeded in carrying their convoy into Zuiphen and completely 
victualling the town. Yery little save honour was gained by the English* 
" I think I may call it," said Leicester, '* the most notable encounter that 
hath been in our age, and it will remain to our posterity jGamous." 

It has done so — ^not for any gain to the English cause, but on account 
x>f the heroic daring of the gentlemen volunteers, and chiefly on account 
of the melancholy close of Sir Philip Sidney's bright career. He died 
from the effect of his wounds a few days after receiving the injury. 

During the period which intervened between the battle and the death 
of Sidney, the siege operations before Zutph^i were continued. "The 
city, strongly garrisoned €UQd well supplied with provisions, as it had been 
by Parma's care, remained.impregnable ; but the sconces beyond the river 
and upon the island fell into Leicester's hands. The great fortress which 
commanded Yeluwe, and which was strong enough to have resisted Count 
Hohenlo on a former occasion for nearly a whole year, was the scene of 
much hard fighting. It .was gained at last by the signal valour of 
Edward Stanley, lieutenant ,to Sir William. That oflftcer at the com- 
mencement of an assault upon a not very practicable breach, sprung at 
the long pike of a Spanish soldier, who was endeavouring to thrust him 
from the wall, and seized it with both hands. The Spaniard struggled to 
Tnaint^iu his hold of the weapon, Stanley, to wrest it from his grasp. A 
dozen other soldiers broke their pikes upon his cuirass, or shot at him 
with their muskets. Conspicuous by his dress being all in yellow but his 
corslet, he was in fall sight of Leicester and five thousand men. The 
earth was so shifty and sandy that the soldiers who were to follow him 
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were not able to dimb the walL Still Stanley grasped his adyersary's 
pike, but suddenly changing his plan, he allowed the Spaniard to lift him 
from the ground. Then assisting himself with his feet against the wall, 
he, much to the astonishment of the spectators, 8(»rambled quite over the 
parapet and dashed, sword in hand, among the defenders of the fort. Had 
he bcen.^dowed with a hundred lives it seemed impossible for him to 
escape death. But Ms followers, stimulated by his example, made ladders 
for themselves of each other's shoulders, clambered at last with great 
exertion over the broken wall, overpowered the garrison, and made them- 
selves masters of the sconce. Leicester, transported with enthusiasm for 
this noble deed of daring, knighted Edward Stanley upon the spot, besides 
presenting him next day with forty pounds in. gdd and an annuity of one 
hundred marks sterling for life." 

Had every English knight and enterprising adventurer, enlisted in the 
cause of the Netherlands, behaved as bravely as Edward Stanley, even 
Parma would not long have remained in the Low. Countries. Un- 
fortunately there was a large amount of small dealing — double dealing — 
chaffering — ^places of importance were given over to the Spaniards without 
a struggle, and the only probable result of the English in the Netherlands . 
seemed to be a mortal quarrel.betweeniBngland and Spain. 




THE STORY OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

[A.D. 1588.] 




JHE English troops in the ^Netherlands performed some dash- 
ing exploits, hut they rendered very little pennanent 
service to the cause of the United Provinces. The leaders 
were disaffected among themselves, — jealous of each other, 
all more or less jealous of Leicester, — ^who was regarded also with suspicion 
hy some of the most distinguished men in Holland. The amity which had 
been professed at the beginning of the alliance was not so complete as it 
promised to be. Prince Maurice was heartily weary of his prodigal 
father, Leicester, and tiie enmity and division were working together 
admirably in favour of Spain. 

In his private chamber, in his palace, was King Philip; his hair sil- 
vering, his face ageing, himself as befit as ever he had been on the ad- 
vancement of his own authority, and the establishment everywhere within 
his dominions of the religion of Borne, ^o man more assiduous than he ; 
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no more faithful son of the Church ; no man more willing to light up the 
fires of martyrdom, and send all heretics to the stake. But, although 
Philip was assiduous, he was not the leading spirit of his age and country. 
The devices and desires of his heart were ^ely interpreted, and freely 
worked out for him. As to himself he indulged in the smallest criticisms 
on the documents submitted to his approval; annotating in a wretched 
hand, and finding fault with the orthography of the scribe. He was fond 
of showing how much he knew about England, and to exhibit his intimate 
knowledge of its palatial residences, he took occasion on one of the papers 
laid before him to allude to ''Huytal" as one of the royal houses ; why 
it was so called he said he was unable to state, and so elaborate a com- 
pound was likely to puzzle so astute & scholar ! 

Parma, — ^Ale^ander Famese, — ^was the true master spirit.. No man so 
skilled in diplomacy, no man so vigorous iU' action, no man so personally 
courageous. He was a great man towering above his fellows,, his character 
one of the most gigantic anomalies ever seen : imperious in command, 
slavish in obedience ; scrupulously faithM to his friends, unscrupulously 
false to his foes ; a soul of chivalrous honour, a spirit as deceitful as that 
of the arch-deceiver ; a double-natured man — angel and devil — ^but withal 
eminently self-denying ; not working for his own ends or purposes, de- 
voted to the cause of Spain and Eome, spending everything he. possessed 
in their service. 

Alexander Eamese was an accomplished courtier, and many a man who 
had been led to regard him as a villain, was converted into a belief of his 
uprightness by his smooth tongue and affectation of candour. When this 
subtle diplomatist saw how divided were the counsels of the Hollanders 
and the English, h6 bethought himself of a notable scheme for carrying 
out his master's designs without more fighting. Philip longed to seize' 
upon England. He had once ruled the land ; he had helped to kindle the 
fires of Smithfield, — ^he had almost made the country a province of Spain. 
It was his earnest desire to accomplish what he had begun. To unthrone 
Elizabeth; to subject Englishnden to the Spanish yoke; tore-Unite the 
English Church to Eome ; but to do this required time, toil, talent. How 
could time, the principal item, be gained? By no better means, so 
thought' Alexander Eamese, than by leading the English Queen to sup- 
pose that Spain sought a reconciliation ; that Spain was heartily tired of 
the struggle in the Netherlands ; that the hour had come for tilie men of 
the pen to supersede the men of the sword. And the pha was suoeedsfol. 
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The oyertores were well received. The English Btatesmen and the queen 
#bll into the snare. They believed Parma, and were charmed by his 
courtesy, and, moreover, they were anxious for peace. 

Kow a bull had been issued by the Pope,, in which Elizabeth was de- 
nounced as illegitimate, and as usurping the crown, which the Pope 
bestowed on Philip, declaring it an act of virtue for anybody to lay 
violent hands on the queen. A Holy Le«ague was also inaugurated, of 
which Philip was appointed the head, and Alexander of Parma chief com- 
mander. This bull,, together with a pamphlet on the subject, had been 
translated by order of Parma, in order to be freely distributed throughout 
England. This was very well known to be the case, and her Majesty's 
Commissioners, who were negociating the peace, were instructed to obtain 
an explanation from the duke. The Commissioners obtained an inter- 
view, and Dr. Dale, a pitosy pedant, entered largely into the matter, 
Parma listening with remarkable courtesy. When the doctor ended, the 
prince replied : — 

" I am glad that her Majesty and her Commissioners do take in good 
part my good will towards them, I am especially touched by the good 
opinion her Majesty hath of my sincerity,- which I should be glad always 
to maintain. As to the pamphlet to whibh you refer, I have never read 
it, nor seen it, nor do I take heed of it. It may well be that her Majesty, 
whom it concerns, should take n<^tace of it ] but for my own part I have 
nought to do with it, nor can I prevent men from writing and printing 
at their pleasure. I am at the cdmmanditient of my master only." 

Prosy Dr. Dale referred to the Papal bull, to which the prince answered : 

**I know nothing of the bull of the Po^e, nor do I care for any, nor 
do I undertake anything for him." fie added, "For my part, I have 
always had such respect for her Majesty, being so noble a queen, as that 
I would never hearken to anything that might be reproachful to her. 
After my master, I would do ttflst to serve your queen, and I hope she 
will take my word for her sati^action on that point." 

Who could doubt the word of so accomplished and honourable a gentle^ 
man? and yet there lay in .the drawers of the cabinet by which Parma 
sat, letters from King Philip, thanking him for having had this document 
translated and printed. Dull Dr. Dale wrote home to say that Parma 
knew nothing of the matter ! 

While these negociations were pending, and for many months previous, 
the dockyards of Spain and Portugal had been in a state of unaccustomed 
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activity. An immense fleet was being prepared for the express purpose 
of invading Englsmd. The shipwrights were busy with adze and hammer, 
shaping the timber for the vessels that were to transport an army to our 
coasts ; merrily the hammers rang on the glowing iron as the armourer 
wrought at the anvil. Incessantly teamsters led their labouring teams 
with waggon loads of provisions to the stores. And loudly the priests 




Sir Francis Drake. 

inveighed against the Protestant Queen who had dared to Tefuse the 
paternal blessing of the Pope, and had flung her woman's glove into the 
face of Philip. 

Philip in the meantime, white headed and black hearted, was writing 
in the wretched scrawl so miserably dissimilar to the^-Court hand of that 
period, instructions to Parma to delay the negociations and deceive the 
English Commissioners, to do anything and everything to gain time. 
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ENGLISH SHIP AND SPANISH GALLEON. 
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Sow bitterly this Spanish monarch hated this English Queoi, how he 
yearned afiber the possession of her fSsir lands no language can describe ! 

And the people shared the hatred of King Philip against the English. 
HJe aad thej had suffered not only in the ^Netherlands, but from maraud* 
ing English buccaneers, who had seized on many a richly-laden argosy and 
<«nied her into an English port. There was the shrewd seaman Francis 
Drake--^ sea king of the liTorse pattern, ^who had circumnavigated the 
•globe, and had captured booty enough to build an ** inyincible armada" five 
times over. With a fleet of thirty vessels he had come down on the 
%ani8h ooast to observe the preparation they were making, and to do 
tiiem aoy harm ihat might be. On an April day (1587) he entered Cadiz 
roads and discovered upwards of eighty vessds; attacked, sunk, and 
4e8tFoyed them all. He then sailed out again, and running along the 
coast as far as Cape St. Vincent, demolished above a hundred sail of 
vessels, and besides other injuries, battered down four forts. This was 
what he called '^ singeing the beard of the King of Spain." In the 
TaguB he seized ene of the finest ships in the Spanish navy, and carried 
it off in triamph. 

The news which Drake brought of the great naval armament fitting 
•out by Spain, Ihe suspicions of treachery — ^notwithstanding the honeyed 
words of Parma, might be fairly entertained. ^Nevertheless time wore 
> <on and both the army and navy of England were quite unprepared, and 
iihe Queen was reluctant to incur the expense necessary to the defence of 
ihe kingdom. "I am sorry," said Admiral Howard, in a letter to 
Walsingham, ^^ that her Majee^ty is so careless of this most dangerous time. 
I fear me much, and with grief I think it, that she relieth on a hope that 
will deceive her, and greatly endanger her, and then it wUl not be her 
money nor her jewels that will help ; for as they will do good in time, 
so they will do nothing for the redeeming of time." 

Thus opened the year 1588, the year of peril, foretold by many an 
ancient prophecy, and ushered in by portentous signs — such, say the 
chronicler, as showers of blood — ^red rain, we presume—- and the still 
more remarkable phenomenon of the sun at midday with a drawn sword 
in his mouth ! 

Parma was busy with his preparations. The soldiers were talking <^ 
a London Eury like the Eury of Antwerp, and making merry at the prospect 
of the wealth to be won. One of Walsingham's agents reported that 
4imong the preparations there was provided a great number of torches 
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ineztingouhable in water, '<a great number of little mills for grinding- 
conXf great store of biscuit baked, and oxen salted, great nnmbers of 
saddles and boots; also there is made 500 pairs of velyet shoes — ^red, 
crimson Telret, and in every cloister throughont the conntry great 
quantity of roses made of silk, white and red, which are to be badges for 
divers of his gentlemen. By reason of these roses it is expected he is 
going for England. There is sold to the prince by John Angel, pergaman, 
ten hundredweight of velvet, gold and silver, to embroider his apparel 
withaL The covering to his mnles is most gorgeously embroidered with 
gold and silver, which carry his baggage. There is also sold to him by 
the Italian merchants at least 670 pieces of velvet to apparel him and his 
train. Every Captain has received a gift from the prince to make himself 
brave ; and, for Captain Corralini,^an Italian, who hath one comet of horse, 
I have seen with my eyes a saddle with the trappings of his horse, his 
coat, and rapier, and dagger, which cost 3,500 French crowns. All their 
lances are painted of divers colours, blue and white, green and white, 
and most part blood red — so there is as great preparation for a triumph as 
for war. A great number of English priests came to Antwerp from all 
places. The commandment is given to all the churches to read the 
Litany daily for the prosperity of the prince in his enterprise.*' 

The testimony of Sir William Russell, throws stHl further light on the 
activity of Parma. "The prince,'' he says, "is making great prepara- 
tions for war, and with all expedition means to march a great army, and 
for a triumph the coats and costly apparel for his own body doth exceed 
for embroidery, and beset with jewels; for all the embroiderers and 
diamond cutters work both night and day, such haste is made. Five 
hundred velvet coats of one sort for lances, and a great number of brave* 
Aew coats made for horsemen ; 30,000 men are ready, and gather in 
Brabant and Flanders. It is said that there shall be in two days 10,000: 
to do some great exploit in these parts, and 20,000 to march with the 
prince into France, and for certain it is not known what way or how they 
shall march, bnt all are ready at an hour's warning — 4,000 saddles, 4,00(V 
lances, 6,000 pairs of boots, 2,000 barrels of beer, biscuit sufficient for 
a camp of 20,000 men, etc. The prince hath received a marvellous 
costly garland or crown from the Pope, and is chosen chief of the Holy 
League, and now puts in his arms two cross keys." 

While Parma was thus active, acd all Europe was ringing, as it were, 
with the din of the hammers in the Spanish dockyards, the preparations' 
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for defence in England went on tardily. Had not this prince promised 
— ^had not the prince said — ^had not the Prince assured — had not the 
prince pledged his honour that no harm was intended? Is it not some- 
where written '^ put not thj trust in princes " ? England had but a small 
fleet, and that was inefficiently manned and ill-victualled. There was no 
want of energy or determination on the part of the people, but a yacil- 
lating spirit on that of the Queen and her ministers ; the spell of Parma's 
words were upon them. Lord High Admiral Howard was still chafing 
and complaining at the delay. '< Let me have the four great ships and 




Charles Howard, Earl of Effingham. 

twenty hoys, with but twenty men a piece, and each with but two iron 
pieces, and her Majesty shall haye a good account of the Spanish forces ; 
and I will make the king wish his galleys home again." But the queen 
kept those four great ships — as Howard said — '^to protect Chatham 
Church withal," though her sagacity might have told her that '^ sparing 
and war haye no affinity together." 

"The preparations on shore," says Mr. Motley, "were eyen more 
dilatory than those on the sea. Once landed, the Duke of Parma ex- 
pected to march directly upon London ; and it was notorious that there 
were no fortresses to oppose a march of the first general in Europe and his 
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Tisterans upon that unprotected and wealthy metropolis. An fttmy had 
been enrolled, — a force of 86,016 foot, and 13,831 caralry; but it was 
an army on paper only. Even of the 86,000 only 48,000 were set down 
as trained ; and it is certain that the training had been of the most meagre 
and unsatisfactory description. Leicester was to be oommander-in-chi^; 
his army was to consist of 27,000 foot and 2,000 horse ; yet, at Midsuai'- 
mer (1588) it had not reached half that number. Lord Chamberlain 
Hunsdon was to protect the queen's person with another army of 36,000 ; 
but this force was purely an imaginary one ; and the Lord-Lieutenant of 
each county was to do his best with the militia. Of enthusiasm and 
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eourage there was enough, of drill and discipline, of powder and shot 
there was a deficiency." 

'All through this spring. Sir John Norris was doing what he could to 
exercise the soldiers in London. The captains of the Artillery Gaidai 
had been tolerably well drilled for several years, but the rank and file 
were ignorant enough of this art of war. '' There has been a general 
muster of the men fit to bear arms here," said a London resident in April, 
and there have not been found ten thousand sufficient men. This will 
«eem strange to you, but it is true as the Gospel of St. John. There is 
great want of powder, and no hope of supply, except that which can be 
manufactured in England." 
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The chief muster of the troops was made at Tilbuiy^fort, but there the 
number ueyer exceeded seventeen or eighteen thousand men. 

The English fleet consisted in all of 201 vessels, but the majority of 
these were mere coeaters, and totally unfit for real service. The Eoyal 
Ifavy comprised 30 vessels of different sizes, ranging from l>150 and 1000 
to 30 tons. The ships were manned by 6,279 seamen, and carried 83? 
guns. These vessels were under the immediate command of Lord Howard 
of £fflngham. In addition, there was a squadron of 32 vessels, com- 
iQAuded by Sir Francis Drake, and manned by 2,348 seamen. There 
were also 10 hired ships, 51 coasters, 38 contributed by the citizens of 
London, 18 volunteers, 15 victuallers, and 7 miscellaneous. The whole 
of the crews amounted to 15,785 men. The majority of the vessels were 
of not more than 100 tons burden. 

The Spanish Armada comprised 132 ships, divided into ten squadrons, 
carrying 3,165 guns, 8766 seamen, 21,855 soldiers, and 2,088 galley 
slaves. The size of the ships ranged from 1,200 tons to 30. "The 
gaUeons, of which there were about sixty, were unwieldy, huge, and 
roimd-stemmed vessels, with turrets or towers built up at prow and stem, 
and bulwarks three or four feet thick. The galeaases, of which there 
were four, rowed each by three hundred galley-slaves, consisted of an 
enormous towering fortress at the stem, a castellated structure almost 
equally massive in front, with seats for the rowers amidships. At stem 
and stem, and between each of the slaves' benches, were heavy cannon. 
These galeasses were floating edifices, very wonderful to contemplate. 
They were gorgeously decorated. There were splendid state apartments, 
cabins, chapels, and pulpits in each, and they were amply provided with 
awnings, cushions, streamers, standards, gilded saints, and bands of music. 
The galleys resembled the galeasses, but were one-third smaller. All the 
ships were so heavily built, and so over- weighted with top-hamper, that, 
though well fitted to play their parts in a pageant, they were ill able to 
manoeuvre in battle, or encounter a violent gale.'' 

The captain-general originally appointed to the expedition was the 
Harquis of Santa Cruz, a man of considerable naval experience and of 
constant good fortune, who in thirty years had never sustained a defeat. 
But he was no Mend to the Duke of Parma, and when he heard that 
that prince had been appointed as chief of the enterprize, he lost heart, 
and became moody and discontented. A course of reproach and perpetual 
reprimand was the treatment to which he was in consequence subjected ; 
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lie was rated by one, lectured by another, forbidden to write letters to the 
king, and informed authoritatively that he must accept or decline the post 
of captain-general, without conditions, and that, if he declined, Duke Parma 
was prepared to appoint his successor. It must be owned that these 
circumstances were rery discouraging even to the best and bravest man, 
%nd the least punctilious in point of honour. As to Santa Cruz, he felt 
himself deeply aggrieved, but nevertheless resolved to do the best for his 
master— Xing Philip. The bustle in all the dockyards went on with 
renewed activity. War ships of all dimensions, tenders, transports, 
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soldiers, sailors, sutlers, provisions, munitions of war, were all rapidly 
concentrated in Lisbon as the great place of rendezvous ; and Philip con- 
fidently believed, and as confidently informed the Duke of Parma, that 
he might be expecting the Armada at any time after the end of January, 
1588. . 

Parma was still in the ^Netherlands, and there he was to remain until 
the Armada was ready to assist his progress to England. But he was not 
idle. He was putting his little army into as good a condition as he 
could and preparing a number of transports for the passage of his troops 
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^m the Flemish ports into the Thames. His activity, if overlooked by 
Englandy was jealotlsly watched by the Dutch. '' Holland and Zeland," 
wrote Alexander to Philip, ''have armed with their accustomed prompt- 
ness; England has made great preparations. I have done my best to 
make the impossible possible ; but your letter told Dae to wait for Santa 
€ruz, and to expect him very shortly. If, on the contrary, you had told 
me to make the passage without him, I would have made the attempt 
although we had every one of us perished. Four ships of war would 
dnk every one of my boats. ]^evertheless, I beg to be informed of your 
Majesty's final order. If I am seriously expected to make the passage 
without Santa Cruz, I am ready to do it although I should go all alone 
an a cock-boat." 




View of Lisbon. 

Santa Cruz was dead. He had been badly used and his heart was 
broken; and if Duke Parma intended to wait for him, the troops at 
Tilbury might be dismissed and all the English ships laid up in ordinary. 
But Santa Cruz was succeeded in his command by a wealthy Hidalgo, 
the Duke of Medina Sidonia, "a Golden Duke " it was said, very different 
from the deceased captain-general — "the Iron Marquis." Still Duke 
Parma was in the Netherlands receiving many missives from Philip, 
assuring him that the Armada was about to sail ; and still King Philip 
was in his private chamber receiving many missives from Farnese, assuring 
him that the troops in the Netherlands were daily dwindling from sick- 
ness and other causes, and that the main reliance for success in the 
invasion of England must be on the six thousand Spaniards on board the 
iSpanish fleet. 
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It w«a tlie close of May before the Armada was ready to sail. It war- 
then, in the port of Lisbon, ceremoniously blessed, and weighed anchor* 
The plan of action was simple. <' Medina Sidonia— the captain-general — 
was to proceed straight from Lisbon to Calais roads ; there he was to wait 
for the Buke of Parma, who was to come forth from Newport, Sluys, and 
Dunkirk, bringing with him his seyenteen thousand veterans^ and to* 
aasame the chief command of the whole expedition. They were then to 
cross the channel to Dover, land the army of Paima, reinforced with six 
thousand Spaniards from the fleet, and with these twenty-three thousand 
men Alexander was to march at once upon London. Medina Sidonia wa& 
to seize and fortify the Isle of Wight, guard the entrance of the harfoours^ 
against any interference of the Dutch and English fleets, and, so soon as 
the conquest of England had been effected, he was to proceed to Ireland*. 
.... A strange omission had, however, been made from first to last. 
The commander of the whole expedition was the Duke of Parma : on his- 
head was the whole responsibility. Not a gun was to be fired — ^if it could 
be avoided— ^until he had come forth with his veterans to make his junc- 
tion with the Invincible Armada off Calais Yet there was no arrange- 
ment whatever to enable him to come forth — ^not the slightest provision 
to effect that junction. It would almost seem that the letter writer 
of the Escurial had been quite ignorant of the existence of the Dutch, 
fleets off Dunkirk, Newport, and Flushing, although he had certainly 
received information enough of this formidable obstacle to his plan." 

Sailing from the port of Lisbon — ^with priestly benison upon it — ^the 

Invincible Armada stood out for Cape Pinisterre, where it was overtaken 

by a tempest, the winds and the waves apparently having no more respect 

for the Oolden Duke, and the priests, than they had for the galley-slaves 

toiling at the oars. Indeed to some of those miserable beings the storm 

was a blessing. There was one David Gwymi, a Welsh seaman, who had 

Veen captured by the Spaniards many years before, and had sat in the 

hulks a wretched galley-slave ever since the time of his capture. He^ 

was one of the rowers on b3ard the great galley, the Yasana. There 

were four of these galleys, with low open waists, and enormous turrets at 

stem and stem. The Diana, the largest of the four, went down during 

the tempest, with all hands on board. The Yasana was in imminent 

\ _jj und the master at his wit's end as to what should be done. In his 

\ extremity he consulted the Welshman, on whose experience and seaman^ 

\ t jp ho could rely. Gwynn saw the opportunity for which he had beelk 
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waiting, and was ready to improre it. He pointed out to the Captain the 
impossibility of oyertaking the Armada, the extreme probability of their 
going down as the Diana had jnst done, and the necessity of taking in 
eTery rag of canvas, and pnlling into the nearest port. He suggested that,. 
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m order that the rowers should be unimpeded in their movements, the 
soldiers on deck should be sent below. The advice was accepted. Most 
of the soldiers were put under hatches, a few only sat among the slaves. 
Kow, there had been a secret understanding among these unfortunate men 
ioK many days, and they were not, as was supposed, entirely unarmed. 
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They bad been accustomed to make toothpicks and other tnflrng aitides 
^at of broken swoid blades, and there was not a man among tiiem who 
bad not thus provided himself with a stOetto. 

''At first," says the historian of the Netherlands, ''Gwynn occupied 
himself with arrangements for weathering the gale. So soon, however, 
as the ship had been made oomparatiyely easy, he looked aronnd him 
suddenly, threw down bis cap, and nosed his hand to the rigging. It 
was a pre-concerted signaL The next instant he stabbed the captain to 
the heart, while each one of the galley-alaTes killed the soldier nearest to 
him ; then, rushing below, they surprised and overpowered the rest of the 
trpops, and put them all to death. Coming again upon deck, David 
Owynn descried the fonrth galley of the sqnadron, called the ' Boyal,' 
-commanded by Commodore Medrado in person, bearing down upon them 
before the wind. It was obvious that the Yasana was already an object 
ot suspicion. 

** * Comrades,' said Gwynn, ' God has given us liberty, and by our 
<K>urage we must prove ourselves worthy of his boon.' 

'' As be spoke there came a broadside from the galley 'Boyal,' which 
killed nine of his crew. David, nothing daunted, laid his ship close along- 
side the 'Eoyal' with such a shock that the timbers quivered again. 
Then, at the head of his liberated slaves, now thoroughly armed, he 
dashed on board the galley, and, after a toious conflict, in which he was 
assisted by the slaves of the ' Eoyal,' succeeded in mastering the vessel, 
and putting all the Spanish soldiers to death. This done, the combined 
jowers, welcoming Gwynn as their deliverer from an abject slavery which 
seemed their lot for life, willingly accepted his orders. The gale had, 
meantime, abated, and the two galleys, well conducted by the experienced 
and intrepid Welshman, made their way to the coast of France, and 
landed at Bayonne, dividing among them the property on board the two 
galleys. Thence, by land, the fugitives, four hundred and sixty-six in 
number— Frenchmen, Spaniards, English, Turks, and Moors — ^made their 
way to Bochelle. Gwynn had an interview with Henry of Navarre, and 
received from that chivalrous prince a handsome present. Afberwards he 
•found his way to England, and was well commended by the Queen. The 
(rest of the liberated slaves dispersed in various directions." 

This was the first adventure of the Invincible Armada. 

The fleet re-assembled at Coiunna, having first put in at Yivera, 
Bibadeo, Gijon, and other northern ports of Spain* At Corunna — then 
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feiown to the EngUah as the Groyne — the Armada remaiiied for a whole 
month, repairing damages and recruiting. The news reached England 
that the fleet had been dispersed and shattered, and was not in the least 
likely to make its appearance off our coasts. Orders were consequently 
issued from the Admiralty to disarm the four largest ships and send them 
into dock. Fortunately, however, before this ill-timed suggestion could 
be carried out, news was received that the fleet of Spain was again in 
motion, that it was off the Lizard, waiting only for Buke Parma's arriyal 
to make the deadly swoop on much coveted England. 

The following graphic account of the reception of the news in England 
^e extract from the " Boys' Own Magazine : " 

'^Nearly three centuries ago, on a sunny afternoon towards the close of the 
month of July, there was assembled on the grassy windswept ascent of the 
Hoe of Plymouth a notable group of illustrious personages. Some of these 
were playing at bowls, a game as popular in the year 1588 as cricket in the 
year 1864 ; others were looking out upon the gleaming waters of the Sound, 
where gallantly rode half a hundred stout English keels ; and a few were 
^mioking long pipes of the fascinating nicotian weed recently introduced 
into England by the poet Ealeigh, and occasionally pledging each other 
in deep draughts of Cauary wine. A famous group, each of whom had 
.already won a niche in the history of his fatherland ; brave old English 
«ea-kings who did their best to carry out the apostolic injunction of ' Fear 
God, and honour' — the Queen — the Queen, Elizabeth the Virgin! — in 
whose name they had lustily plied both cutlass and paterero on the rich 
shores of the Spanish main. Yonder stands bluff, honest, weather-beaten 
John Hawkins, Admiral of the Port, the patriarch of the Devonshire 
seamen — ^he who had so gallantly fought, with five small barks, twenty- 
five great Spanish galleons under the guns of San Juan de TJUoa — a burly 
sea-dog, with a grizzled head, a rough, weather-tanned face, sharp, quick 
eyes, and a close grey beard. He is closely studying the movements of a 
sturdy, plain-dressed captain, who seems whoUy absorbed in the chances 
of the game he is playing. That is Sir Fraucis Drake, the naval hero of 
Elizabeth's reign, whose very name is a terror to the Spaniards. Observe 
the round, bullet-shaped head, covered with light-brown hair ; the large, 
bright, earnest eyes ; the firm lip and chin ; the calm, serene brow ; the 
whole expression one of dauntless courage, restless energy, and uncon- 
•querable wHl. Another spectator of the game we recognise at once by 
his thoughful face, his 'eloquent brown eyes, and pointed chin, as Eliza- 
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belh's lAYonrite courtier — ^poet, historian, statesman, adyenturer — Sir 
Walter Ealeigh. The stately, personable worthy, whom all regard with 
an evident air of deference, is Lord Charles Howard of Effingham^ the 
Lord High Admiral of England, a Catholic, but a patriot, and a loyal 
subject of the Queen's. Around him gather brave Sir Eobert Southwell^ 
stout Captain Fenner, Biehard Hawkins — ^the 'Complete Seaman,' the 
gallant Winter, the chivalrous Sir Biehard GrenvUle — a great Devonshire 
knight and worthy, young Lord Sheffield, and the trusty and tried 
Martin Erobisher. A hero band, not undeserving to be remembered with 
the immortal Three Hundred who died, as the Qreek legends tell us, at 
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red Thermopylae, or that handful of gallant Swiss who bled and won (m 
the fatal field of Sempach * in the brave days of old.' If you and I, my 
readers, could but mingle with the members of this illustrious group, we 
should find that all their discourse concentred on one absorbing topic— the 
formidable 'Armada' with which the tyrant King of Spain hoped to 
defeat and subjugate free Protestant England. 

'' Tidings of what has already taken place the Lord High Admiral of 
England is telling to his audience, and also how intelligence has just 
reached him fix)m the court that the shattered Armada will not be able to 
make its appearance again thu year, and that consequently — ^to save 
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expense— be must d'.sarm his four largest ships and send them into dock. 
While he is explaining his reasons for disdbeying the royal tnrder, and 
Drake loudly munnnrs against the blindness and stupidity of the Queen's 
courtiers, and especially of the much-doubting, much-pondering Burleigh, 
the report of a single gun seaward directs the attention of every one to a 
small armed yessel which, dipping and bending as the wind fills her 
swelling canvas, is making with all speed for the harbour. Soon a boat 
puts off, rows hastily for the shore, and lands her captain, who, pushing 
his way through the excited group, makes his obeisance to Lord Howard, 
and hurriedly tells his tale. His name is Fleming ; he is the captain of 
a privateer itom Leith. While beating, this morning, off the Cornish 
coast, he had discovered the mighty array of the Armada sweeping before 
the wind like so many floating castles. Straightway he had run out 
every stitch of canvas, and hastened to warn the Lord High Admiral of 
the coming foe. 'At the news, many a sea-captain grasps his ready hilt 
and hurries towards the shore; but Drake stops them with his genial 
iaugh : — *' Let us play out our play ; there will be plenty of time to win 
the game, and beat the Spaniards too." The game is played out gallantly 
and steadily — ^the most memorable game that ever stirred the heart of an 
earnest player — ^and the last cast being thrown, Drake and his comi*ades 
leap into their boats, and row swiftly on board their respective ships.' " 

The news of the near presence of the Armada spread rapidly through 
the land, and beacon flres blazed from every lull. 

Night sank upon the dusky beach and on the purple sea, 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor e'er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright, and busy as the day; 
For swift to east and swift to west, the ghastly war flame spread: 
Qigh on St. Michael's Mount it shone, it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each sovfhem shire, 
Oape beyond cape in endless range, those twinkling points of fire. 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering wares : 
The rugg^ miners pour'd to war from Mendip's sunless cayes : 
0*er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranboume's oaks, the fiery herald flew : 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu. 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town, 
And ere the day, three hundred horse had met on Clifton down; 
The sentinel on Whitehall-gate looked forth into the nighty 
And saw o'erhanging Bichmond-hill, the streak of bloodied light. 
Then bugle's note and cannon's roar, the deathlike silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 
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At onee on all her stately gates arose tlto «BiMci«|^ firM^ 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeting ^piretv 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed forth the voioe of fear ; 

And aU the thonsand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer : 

And from the furthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed down each roaring street ;. 
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"And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent.' 



And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, 

As fast from eyery Tillage round the horse came spurring in : 

And eastward straight, from wild Blackheath, the warlike errand went. 

And roused in many an ancient hall the g^allant squires of Kent. 

Southward from Surrey's pleasant hills, flew those bright couriers forth -^ 

High on bleak pampstead's swarthy moor they started for the north ; 
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And on, and on without a paiue, untired they bounded itill ; 

All night from tower to tower thejr sprang, they 9pntkg (nm TaSH to hill : 

Till the proud Peak unfurled the flag o^er Darwin's rodcy dales, 

Tin like Tolcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hilli of Wales, 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blase on Kalvem's lonely height, 

TUl stream'd in crimson on tha wfod fba "Wrekin's crest of light, 

Till broad and flerce the star cscnit IbrCh on Ely's stately fane. 

And tower and hamlet rose la srms o'er all the boundless plain ; 

Till BelToir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped th# message on o'er the wide vale of Trent ; 

Till Skiddaw sil;w the flre that burned on Gaunf s embattled pile. 

And tiie red ffitm on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle." 

Andy it wad no mean occasion, no contemptible foe, whicli called forth 
all this hnay action. The veterans of Spain were off our coasts — ^mad 
wil^ a iMrst for blood — ^revenge — treasure. Duke Parma, it was expected 
vrcfvUd fkK>n be amongst them, leading them towards a city wealthier than 
Antwerp when it fell beneath the Spanish fiiry. The fleet presented a 
pompous, almost a theatrical display. It was a grand naval pageant, a 
triumph — only the victory had not been achieved. Disposed in the form 
of a crescent, the horns of which were seven miles asunder, their gilded, 
towered, floating citadels, fluttered with embroidered flags; and while 
marti9l music rang over the blue waves, on came the stately show, with 
an air of indolent pomp, towards our shores. Here in the midst was the 
great galleon Saint Martin, wherein was the Golden Duke himself — as 
strange to all maritime affairs as ever man could be : he was surrounded 
by officers, horse and foot, who knew as little of sea matters as he did 
himself; and so the great gaudy show came forward — a brilliant spectacle 
for a holiday — and formidable enough, doubtless, if Duke Parma could 
join. J^/ there was a good deal in that postulate when the Dutchmen 
were resolved to keep him from joining the fleet. 

When the EngHsh fleet came within sight of the Spanish Armada, 
Medina Sidonia hoisted the royal standard at the fore, and made some 
preparations for a general engagement. But for this the English had no dis- 
position : they wisely refused so unequal a battle ; and contented themselves 
with attacking only the rear guard of the Armada. It was a runniug 
fight, as the fleet proceeded up the channel, in full view of Plymouth,, 
whence boats with reinforcements and volunteers were perpetually 
arriving to the English ships. It was a bright Sunday afternoon when 
this ''small flght/' as Hawkins called it, took place ; but before the priest 
on board the Spanish fleet had chanted vespers there were signs of 
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insubordination, eati worse trouHe than bad yet been felt from the 
enemy. On board the flag ship of Admiral Oqnendo there was a Flemiah. 
master gunner, who felt himself aggrieved by a reprimand for inefficient 
ball practice ; and probably, beyond this private grudge, he bore no good 
will to the Spanish^nation : however this may be, he succeeded in laying 
a train to the powd^ magazine and blowing up the decks of iiie vessel. 
"The great castle at the stem rose into the clouds, carrying with it the 
paymaster-general of the fleet, a large portion of the treasure, and nearly 
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two hundred men. The Fleming flung himself overboard and escaped 
with his li&. The ship was a wreck, but it was possible to save the rest 
of the crew; so Medina Sidonia sent light vessels to remove them, and 
Inrought up his flag ship to defend Oquendo who had already been fastened 
upon by his English pursuers. But the Spaniards not being so Hght in 
hand as their enemies, involved themselves in much embarrassment by 
this manoeuvre ; and there was much falling foul of each other, entangle- 
ment of rigging, and carrying away of yards. Oquendo's men, however, 
were ultimately saved and taken to other ships." 
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While the Spaniards were thuB busied, a noble galleon, haying on board 
the commander of the Andalusian fleet, got his ship into collision with 
two or three others, carried away the mainmast, and lay crippled and 
helpless at the mercy of the English. The booming of ^he signals of 
distress only served to draw the more attention to his helpless situation, 
and brought down upon him, not the expected aid, but a couple of stout 
English ships, Hawkins in the one, and Frobisher in the other, pouring in 
a fierce cannonade, to which Valdez — ^the Andalusian — responded as well 
as he was able. He did not surrender till the following morning, when 
he struck to the Eevenge, and was sent on board Drake's flag ship. 

Thus the first day's adventure of the Invincible Armada had scarcely 
borne out its presumptuous title. Two of the Spanish galleys had been 
captured by the slaves who laboured at the oars, another had been lost ; 
the flag ships of the Guipuzcoan and of the Andalusian squadrons, with 
an admiral, one hundred thousand ducats, and nearly five hundred 
men in all, had been destroyed. The whole fleet had been out- 
manoeuvred, out-sailed, thoroughly maltreated by the English. Affairs 
were not so prosperous nor so promising as they appeared to be when 
the benison was spoken in the Lisbon waters. 

Throughout Monday, the 1st of August, the Spanish fleet sailed 
leisurely along the English coasts, the queen's fleet offering no obstruc- 
tion to their course, but hovering at a moderate distance to windward. 
The Duke of Medina sent off a sloop to the Duke of Parma to inform him 
of the position of the Armada, and request instruction as to his own 
movements. Dissatisfied, also, with the discipline of his fleet, Medina took 
occasion to send a serjeant-major with written sailing directions on board 
each ship in the Armada, with express orders to hang every captain, 
without appeal or consultation, who should leave the position assigned to 
him; and the hangman was sent with the sergeant-major to ensure 
immediate attention to these encouraging arrangements. 

On Tuesday, by about five in the morning, the Armada lay between 
Portland Bill and St. Alban's Head, and by the shifting of the wind 
gained an advantage over the English. Hitherto the latter had been 
able to follow the Spanish fleet, to harass their rear without giving battle; 
now they were exposed to assault, and the Spaniards were not slow to 
take advantage of this circumstance. A long and spirited action ensued. 
Howard, in his little Ark Eoyal, '' the odd ship of the world for all con- 
ditions," was engaged at different times with the larger of the Spanish 
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vessels; all the twelve Apostles, or rather the galleons called by their 
names, bore down upon her, and thundered their saltpetred sermons into 
the ears of the heretic English. St. Mark, St. Luke, St. Matthew, St. 
Philip, St. John, St. James, St. John Baptist, St. Martin, were engaged 
pell mell with vessels bearing no less profane names than the Lion, the 
Bull, the Bear, the Tiger, the Dreadnought, the Yictory, the Kevenge, 
the Triumph. The noise of battle rang loud and clear along the south 
coast, and many a boat load and ship load of gallant volunteers responded 
to the inviting sound by pushing off to the help of the Engliftli fleet. 
The Dorsetshire gentlemen and others emulated each oHier in. titeir zeal 
to share in the fight, and went off as mecxily as to it wedding. So long 
as there was powder and shot the TSngtiflh kept up the Are, warily 
tacking occasionally to escape boarding, and thus prevented too close an 
encounter until the wind shifted, and they regained the advantage of the 
weather-gage. Modem artillery, accustomed to target practice, would 
have been sorely vexed to see the waste of shot on board both Spanish 
and English fleets. They pelted each other warmly, but few shots told ; 
this was especially the case with the Spaniards, whose vessels, rising high 
out of the water, sent their shot clean over the English craft. But if the 
English were almost as bad as the Spaniards in artillery practice, they 
were more than a match for them in seamanship. In. vain the unwieldy 
hulks and galleons attempted to grapple with their light-winged foes, — 
foes that damaged their sails and gearing, splintered their masts, and then 
danced lightly away over the blue waters. And thus continued through- 
out the day '^ a sharp and a long flght." 

Throughout the day the Spaniards made but little progress, but in the 
night they held on their course for Calais, closely pursued by the English 
fleet, which had been divided into four squadrons, under Howard, Drake, 
Hawkins, and Erobisher. On the Wednesday nothing of importance 
occurred ; there was some slight cannonading with slender results ; and on 
the Thursday both the Spanish and English fleets were off the Isle of 
"Wight. It was a holy day with the Spaniards, — a day sacred to their 
patron saint, St. Jago de ComposteUa. Encouraged by the tradition of 
former victories won through his intercession, the Spanish galleys and three 
of the four great galeasses — ^the fourtii had been seriously damaged on the 
preceding day — ^prepared to attack their antagonists, and, nothing loth, 
Erobisher in the Triumph, with some other vessels, advanced to the en- 
counter. Erobisher fought stoutly, but an overpowering force having 
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' ered round him, he must in the end have succumbed, had not 

^ard, discerning his lieutenant's peril, swept into the heart of the 

• -. le ; and his brother in the Golden Lion, Lord Sheffield in the "White 

r, Barker in the Victory, Fenner in the Leicester, coming merrily up, 

. -_ engaged the enormous flag-ships of Medina Sidonia, Eecalde, Mexia, 

_ . Almanza. Then the fight grew hot, the English gunners cut to 

._ . ces the rigging and top-hawser of the Spanish galeasses, and the 

^ ^ jketeers maintained a constant fire of arquebusry, imtil the wary Lord 

. gh Admiral, having inflicted a great amount of injury, and being un- 

. , ^ filing to risk the fortunes of England in too close a conflict, gave the 

_^ ^ gnal for retreat, and caused the Ark Royal to be towed out of action. 

.. ^ . On the following day — ^Friday, a bright, warm, beautiful day — the Lord 

. .dmiral Howard signalled for his chief officers, and knighted Marten 

robisher, John Hawkins, Eoger Townsend, Lord Thomas Howard, and 

iord Edmund Sheffield, on the deck of the Ark Eoyal. Never was 

oiighthood better deserved. " Truly," said John Hawkins when he rose 

ifter receiving the accolade, "truly my old woman will scarcely know 

aerself again, when folks call her my lady." 

*". Still sailing slowly onward to its place of rendezvous, the Spanish 

^ Armada pursued its course, and on Saturday, the 6th of August, dropped 

" ' , anchor in the Calais roads. 

Lord Henry Seymour, with a squadron of sixteen ships, lay between 

. Dungeness and Folkestone, watching both for the Spanish and the 

' ^ English fleet, but as yet having obtained no information of either. Being 

short of provisions, he thought it a fair opportunity to run into the 

^^ Downs and victual ; but before he could accomplish his purpose, a pinnace 

arrived from the Lord Admiral with orders for him to hold himself in 

•\\ readiness, to make sail, and bear for the French coast. But the wind 

*"] was so light that it was seven in the evening before he could cross the 

^ Channel and come within sight of the Armada and the English fleet. 

"^ ;. Having completed his junction with the English, the united fleet bore 

down to within a mile and a half of the Spaniards, and there dropped 

anchor, waiting — as their opponents were waiting — ^for the appearance of 

'^ the great Alexander Famese, Duke of Parma. 

"" "Never," says Mr. Motley, "since England was England, had such a 

"/ sight been seen as now revealed itself in these narrow straits between 

Dover and Calais. Along that long low sandy shore, and quite within 

the range of the Calais fortiflcations, one hundred and thirty Spanish 
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ships — ^the greater number of them the largest and most heavily armed in 
the world, lay face to face, and scarcely out of cannon shot, with one 
hundred and fifty English sloops and frigates, the strongest and swiftest 
that the island could furnish, and commanded by men whose exploits had 
rung through the world. 

" Further along the coast, invisible, but known to be performing a more 
perilous and vital service, was a squadron of Dutch vessels of all sizes, 
lining both the inner and outer edges of the sand banks of the Flemish 
coast, and swarming in all the estuaries and inlets of that intricate and 
dangerous cruising ground between Dunkerk and "Walcheren. These 
fleets of Holland and Zeland, numbering some one hundred and fifty 




Dunkerk. 

galleons, sloops, and fiyboats, under "Warmond, Nassau, Yan der Does, 
de Moor and Rosendad, lay patiently blockading every possible egress 
from Newport or Graveline, or Sluys, or Flushing, or Dunkerk, and 
longing to grapple with the Duke of Parma, so soon as his fleet of gun- 
boats and hoys, paicked with his Spanish and Italian veterans, should 
venture to set forth upon the sea for their long prepared exploit. 

" It was a pompous spectacle that midsummer night upon those narrow 
seas. The moon, which was at the full, was calmly rising upon a scene 
of anxious expectation. "Would she not be looking by the morrow's night 
upon a subjugated England, a re-enslaved HoUand — upon the downfall 
of civil and religious liberty ? Those ships of Spain which lay there with 
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their banners waving in the moonlight, discharging salvoes of anticipated 
triumph and filling the air with strains of insolent music, would they not 
by daybreak be moving straight to their purpose, bearing the conquerors 
of the world to the scene of their cherished hope ? 

*^ That EngHsb fleet, too, wliicb rode there at anchor, so anxiously on 
the watch — woidd that swarm of nimble, ligbtly-handled, but slender 
vessels, which had held their own hitherto in hurried and desultory 
skirmishes, be able* to cope with their great antagonists, now that the 
moment had arrived for the death grapple ? Would not Howard, Drake, 
f robisher, Seymour, Winter, and Hawkins be swept out of the Strait at 
last, yielding an opea passage to Medina, Oquei»lo, Becalde, and Eamese ? 
Would those Hollanders and Zelanders cruisiag so vigilantly among their 
treacherous shallows, dare to maintain their post, now that the terrible 
* Holofemese ' with his invincible legion was resolved to come forth ?*' 

Upon the prowess of these Hollanders- and Zelanders the safety of 
England depended. If their vigilance was eluded, their strength defied 
and overcome, if once Duke Parma united his forces with the Spanish 
fleet, the fate of England, Holland, the Protestant liberties of the world, 
were sealed. 

So far as the English fleet had yet engaged the Intincible Armada, they 
had been tolerably secure. There had been no regular action ; they had 
hung upon the skirts of the foes, had pelted them with shot from a con- 
venient distance, had made the best use of skilful seamanship and a 
favourable wind, but they were now to enter on a general engagement — 
to fight out the battle, face to face. As Howard, in company with 
Winter, stood on the deck of his vessel, gazed on the pompous dis- 
play of strength, and compared — as he could not help comparing — ^the 
insignificance of his own fleet with that of the Spaniards in point of 
strength, weight, and numbers, the result, even to his brave heart, seemed 
idmost hopeless. But in a happy moment. Winter recalled the story he 
had heard of the fire-ships of Antwerp ; their inventor, QianibeUi, was 
then in England, helping to strengthen the fortifications of the Thames. 
What if, by a stratagem, they could create a panic among those who were 
80 confident of victory ! It was a suggestion worthy of consideration ; 
certainly there was no time to prepare vessels so costly, so elaborate, so 
destructive as those which might have saved Antwerp, but stLLl something 
of the kind might be attempted. Howard and Winter sat together in 
the state cabin, and talked over the probability of euccese 
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there were cries of alann, — a heavy crash. Both officers sprung on deck, 
and found that the ship White Bear, with three others of the English fleet, 
had drifted against the Ark, carried away many yards and much tackle, 
and threatened to cripple the host ship in the fleet on the eve of a general 
engagement. Fortunately the alacrity and good handling the ships 
received averted the ill consequences of the accident, and Howard and 
Winter returned to the cabin to discuss their plan as to the fire ships. 

The moiTow was Sunday. The Spanish commander had been for more 
than a week off our coast ; as yet no injury had been sustained, and at 
present there were no signs oi Buke Parma's appearance. Early in the 
morning Howard hung out his signal for coxmcil, and soon after the chief 
officers of the fleet were assembled in his cabin. To them Winter's sug- 
gestion was submitted, and was highly approved. Sir Harry Palmer 
started in a pinnace for Dover to bring off a number of old vessels fit to 
be fired, together with a supply of light wood, tar, resin, sulphur, and 
other combustibles. But notwithstanding the speed with which he en- 
deavoured to carry out his instructions, the night came on before he could 
return, and the opportunity seemed lost for ever. Failing the return of 
Palmer, it was then resolved that materials for the fire ships should be 
collected among the fleet, and every man engaged in the adventure set to 
work with zeal and with speed. 

In the meantime the soldiers and sailors on board the Spanish fleet 
were becoming impatient. Within sight of the richest prize that had 
ever yet been offered to their grasp, they loitered for Duke Parma. The 
southern warriors beheld with contempt the small and apparently ill- 
equipped vessels of their foes ; they relied on an easy victory if Panna 
but came in time. The delay in his arrival might be fatal to the whole 
enterprise. The men were impatient : the officers not without suspicion 
that the Duke was playing a double game. It was whispered about that 
King Philip had issued secret instructions to seize the duke on his 
arrival and send him a disgraced captain to Spain ; that he had been 
detected in plotting with the English, and that probably the news of this 
detection had already reached him. 

The position of the Armada, as it rode off Calais on that Sunday, was 
full of danger. The position selected, secure enough in calm weather, 
was extremely hazardous in a storm, and a tempest might at any time 
arise. Indeed, as the evening advanced, dark clouds spread over the 
sky, — clouds which the moon sought in vain to pierce ; the surge grew 
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heavier, and the low moan of the wind betokened a gale. At midnight 
the darkness became intense ; there was the roll of distant thunder, the 
sob of the rising waves ; the sounds of merriment on board the fleet were 
hushed, and those who were on the watch spoke but few words to each 
other ; every man thought of the treacherous quicksands under their lee. 




Dover : the Shakespeare Chfif. 

Suddenly a practised ear caught the faint dip of oars ; it was a vain 
endeavour to pierce the darkness, and those who heard the sound listened 
with breathless attention. A few moments afterwards a broad glare of 
light flashed across the dark water, and six flaming vessels were seen 
bearing steadily dowxi^|^he Armada before wind and tide. 

It w«MmilHV^N^^^Btt4e^ c^y Oiifiiimstances for a fleet so vast 
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and BO unwieldy as the Armada, but it was especially alarming to the 
Spanish soldiers and seamen who remembered the demon-ships of Giani- 
belli. It was known that Gianibelli was in England, bnsy, doubtless, in 
the service of the English queen; and doubtless also, these floating appari- 
tions were but so many floating volcanoes that would presently burst into 
eruption^ as was the case at Antwerp, pouring down a deadly shower of 
scythes and gravestones on the crew of Philip's Armada, just as they had 
done on the defenders of Parma's bridge. The bridge and floating forts of 
Eamese had been shattered by them as though they were toys of glass, 
and doubtless the same would now happen even to the Invincible Armada. 
A panic seized the Spaniards. There was a yell throughout the fleet ; the 
cry was caught up from ship to ship— 

" The fire-ships of Antwerp — ^the fire-ships of Antwerp ! " 

Every cable was cut, and frantic attempts were made by those on board 
each galleon and gsdeasse to escape what seemed to be imminent destruc- 
tion. Pour or five of the large ships became entangled with each other. 
Two caught fire and were burnt to the water's edge. Medina Sidonia, 
who was not altogether unprepared for a surprise, behaved with ad- 
mirable coolness ; he issued immediate orders that every ship, as soon as 
the danger was over, should return to its assigned post ; but the panic 
was great, and Sidonia's orders were totally disregarded. Gianibelli — ^the 
despised Mantuan whose inventive skill had been rejected by Philip, and 
foiled only by the cowardice of Runaway Jacob — was too terrible a foe to 
admit of calm obedience being rendered when he was at. work — and 
the Spaniards never doubted that the diabolical fire-ships were of his 
manufacture. 

As to the fire-ships, they did no frirther damage than spreading a panic 
through the whole fleet. So long as the darkness of the night continued, 
so long the confasion prevailed. When the morning dawned several of 
the Spanish vessels lay disabled, while the rest of the fleet were seen at a 
distance of two leagues from Calais driving towards the Flemish coast. 
The weather was squally, and the huge vessels of the Armada were 
difficult to manage in a rough sea. The English fleet, on the contrary, 
was all astir, riding bravely at no great distance from the Spaniards, and 
ready to give chase or to bear down on any tempting victim. 

''In the immediate neighbourhood of Calais," says Mr. Motley, ''the 
flag-ship of the squadron of galeasses, commanded by Don Hugo de 
Moncado, was discovered using her foresail and oars, and endeavouring to 
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enter the harbour. She had been damaged by collision with the St. John 
of Sicily and other ships during the night's panic, and had the rudder quite 
torn away. She was the largest and most splendid yessel in the Armada 
— the show ship of the fleet, *the very glory and stay of the Spanish 
navy;' and during the previous two days she had been visited and 
admired by great numbers of Frenchmen fi^)m the shore. 




Calais: Town and Harbour. 



" Lord Admiral Howard bore down upon her at once ; but as she was 
already in shallow water, and was rowing steadily towards the town, he 
saw that the Ark could not follow with safety. So he sent his long boat 
to cut her out, manned with fifty or sixty volunteers, most of them as 
^valiant in courage as gentle in birth,' as a partaker in the adventure 
declared. The Margaret and Joan, of London, also following in pursuit, 
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ran herself agrotuid ; bni the master despatched his pinnace with a body 
of musketeers to aid in the capture of the galeasse. 

'' That huge vessel failed to enter the harbour, and stuck fast upon the 
bar. There was much dismay on board, but Don Hugo prepared reso- 
lutely to defend himself. The quays of Calais and the lines of the French 
shore were crowded with thousands of eager spectators, as the two boats — 
rowing steadily towards a galeasse, which carried forty brass pieces of 
artillery, and was manned with three hundred soldiers and four hundred 
and fifty slaves— seemed rushing upon their own destruction. Of these 
daring Englishmen, patricians and plebeians together, in two open pinnaces, 
there were not more than one hundred in number all told. They soon 
laid themselves close to the Capitana, far below her lofty sides, and called 
on Don Hugo to surrender. The answer was a smile of derision from the 
haughty Spaniard as he looked down upon them from what seemed an 
inaccessible height. Then one Wilton, coxswain of the Delight, of 
Winter's squadron, clambered up to the enemy's deck and fell dead the 
same instant. Then the English volunteers opened volley upon the 
Spaniards. ' They seemed safely ensconced in their ships,' said bold Dick 
Tomson of the Margaret and Joan, 'while we in our open pinnaces and 
far under them had nothing to shroud and cover us.' But the Spaniards, 
still quite disconcerted by the events of the preceding night, seemed under 
a spell. Otherwise it would have been an easy matter for the great 
galeasse to annihilate such puny antagonists in a very short space of time. 

"The English pelted the Spaniards quite cheerfully, however, with 
arquebus shot whenever they showed themselves above the bulwarks, 
picked off a considerable number, and sustained a rather severe loss them- 
selves ; Lieutenant Preston, of the Eoyal Ark, among others, being 
dangerously wounded. * We had a pretty skirmish for half-an-hour,' said 
Tomson. At last Don Hugo de Moncado, furious at the inefficiency of 
his men, and leading them forward in person, fell back on his deck with 
a bullet through both eyes. The panic was instantaneous, for, meantime, 
several other English boats — some with eight, ten, or twelve men on 
board — were seen pulling towards the galeasse, while the dismayed 
soldiers at once leaped over on the land side, and attempted to escape by 
swimming and wading to the shore. Some of them succeeded, but the 
greater number were drowned. The few who remained — not more than 
twenty in all — hoisted two handkerchiefs upon two rapiers as a signal of 
truce. The English accepting it as a symbol of defeat, scrambled with 
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great difficulty up the lofby sides of the Capitana, and for au hour and a 
half occupied themselves most agreeably in plundering the ship and in 
liberating the slaves. 

*^ It was their intention, with the flood-tide, to get the vessel off, as she 
was but slightly damaged and of very great value. But a serious obstacle 




Capture of the Capitana, 

arose to this arrangement; for presently a boat came alongside, with 
young M. de Gourdon and another French captain, and hailed the galeasse. 
There was nobody on board who could speak French but Eichard Tomson. 
So Eichard returned the hail and asked their business. They said they 
came from the governor. 
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" 'And what is the goyemor'B pleasure ?' asked Tomson, when they 
had come up the side. 

" ' The governor has stood and beheld your fight and rejoiced in your 
'victory,' was the reply.; "and he aays that for your prowess and manhood 
yon well deserve the pillage of the galeasse; He requires and commands 
you, however, not to attempt carrying off the ship or its ordnance ; for 
she is aground under the battery of his castle^ and within his jurisdiction, 
and does of right appertain to him;' 

'' This seemed hard upon the hundred volunteers who in their two 
boats had so manfdlly carried a ship of 1200 tons^ 40 gons, and 750 men • 
but Eichard answered diplomatically. 

'''We thank M. de Gourdon,' said he, 'for granting the pillage to 
mariners and soldiers who had fought for it, and we acknowledge that 
without his good will we cannot carry away anything we have got, for 
the ship lies on ground directly under his batteries and bulwarks. Con- 
cerning the ship and ordnance, we pray that he would send a pinnace to 
my Lord Admiral Howard, who is here in person, hard by, £rom whom 
he will have an honourable and friendly answer, which we shaU all obey.' 

" With this the French officers being apparently content, were about to 
depart ; and it is not impossible that the soft answer might have obtained 
the galeasse and the ordnance, notwithstanding the arrangement which 
Philip II. had made with his excellent friend Henry III. for aid and 
comfort to Spanish vessels in French ports. Unluckily, however, the 
inclination for plunder being rife that morning, some of the Englishmen 
hustled their French visitors, plundered them of their rings and jewels, 
as if they had been enemies, and then permitted them to depart. They 
rowed off to the shore, vowing vengeance, and within a few minutes after 
their return the battery of the fort was opened upon the English, and 
they were compelled to make their escape as they could with the plunder 
already secured, leaving the galeasse in the possession of M. de Gourdon." 

The adventure with the Capitana being ended, the whole English fleet, 
which had been lying off and on during the engagement, bore away in 
pursuit of the Spaniards'. The Armada was standing I^.^.E. directly 
before a favouring breeze ; but the English came up about nine in the 
morning, and the Spaniards luffed and prepared for action. The wind 
about this time shifted a few points, so that the English had both wind 
and tide in their favour as the first great battle began. 

The first attack was made by Sir Francis Brake in the Bevenge, 
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Probisher in the Triumph, and Hawkms in the Victory. Lord Henxy 
Seymour in the Rainbow, Sir Henry Palmer in the Antelope, and others, 
beset three of the largest galleons of the Armada, as wasps might assault 
an elephant; while Sir William Winter, in the Vanguard, charged the 
starboard wing with joyous alacrity. The Spaniards fought gallantly, 
but could do nothing against their nimble foes. An English captain came 
up, placed his ship within musket range of a towering galeasse, poured in 
a terrible broadside, luffed under his antagonist's stem, sent in another 
crashing discharge, and before the lumbering Spaniard could bear up or 
get near enough to grapple him, shot off into the press of battle to handle 
in similar fashion another opponent. It was an agile David fighting 
against a Gk)liah with fetters on his giant limbs. They hoyered — those 
veteran mariners — ^in their light trim ships around and about the floating 
fortresses of Spain, like ravens around a stricken prey. Their cannon- 
practice, moreover, was admirable, while tiie Spaniards lavished incredible 
quantities of powder and shot without destroying a single English ship, 
or killing in the whole a hundred men. But, as the day waned, 
and a strong north-west wind drove the sullenly-fighting Armada 
upon 'Hhe fatal sandbanks of Holland," its captain-general saw that 
nearly every vessel was shattered in mast and yard, rent in sails and 
rigging, disabled and unmanageable; that three had been sunk in the 
fight; that twelve or thirteen others were drifting ashore as helpless 
wrecks; and that from four to five thousand soldiers and seamen had 
been killed by English shot. 

The Golden Duke at length reluctantly gave the order to retreat. He 
was a chivalrous Spaniard, though a bad seaman, and could ill brook the 
concession thus yielded to the superiority of the English. The wind and 
tide were fast driving him upon a lee shore, and he had no alternative 
between retreat and destruction. The St. Philip was already helplessly 
driving on to the coast of Zeland, and the St. Matthew was thoroughly 
disabled. The officer in command of the last-named vessel hailed a Dutch 
fisherman, and offered him a golden chain to pilot the ship into Newport ; 
the Dutchman apparently consented, but he steered the vessel close to the 
Dutch fieet, where it was seized after two hours' hard fighting by Admiral 
Yan der Does, The banner of the St. Matthew was afterwards suspended 
in the great church of Leyden, where such was its length, that it hung 
from ceiling to pavement without beiDg entirely unrolled. The St. Philip 
]fared no better than the St. Matthew; it was seized by some Dutch 
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yessels and earned into Flushing, bat tmfortanately the seamen indulged 
too freely in the wine on board, and as the ship— riddled with English 
shots — ^lurched and began to fill, they had not sense enough to escape, 
and so went down, to the number of three hundred. 

The engagement with the Armada lasted six hours. From ten a.m. 
till nearly five p.m. this ''most cruel battle" continued; a fiercer fight, 
said many veteran Spaniards, than the fieanous action of Lepanto. " Surely 
every man in our fleet did well," said Winter, " and the slaughter the 
enemy received was great." And greater it would have been, and more 
decisive the victory, but that, owing to the queen's parsimonious policy, 
the scanty supplies of ammunition failed, and the English were con- 
sfcnined to cease firing. The Armada was still strong enough — ^ninety 
great ahipa against twenty-two or twenty-three — ^to have crushed their 
daring enemy; but dispirited and humiliated, ill-handled and ill-led, they 
made what speed they could before the wind to purchase a base security 
by an ignominious flight. They fled before an enemy that could not 
have flred another broadside. But ''though our powder and shot was 
well-nigh spent," said the Lord Admiral, "we put on a hrag countenance 
and gave them chase, as though we had wanted nothing." 

And this "hrag countenance^^ was successful, for that ''one day's ser- 
vice had much appalled the enemy," as Drake observed; and still the 
Spaniards fled with a freshening gale all through the Monday night. 
"A thing greatly to be regarded," said one who took part in the fight, 
" is that the Almighty had stricken them with a wonderful fear. I have 
hardly seen any of their companies succoured of the extremities which 
befell them after these fights, but they have been left at utter ruin, while 
they bear as much sail as ever they possibly can." 

On Tuesday, the ninth of August, the English ships were off "Walcheren. 
"The wind is hanging westerly," said Tomson, "and we drive our ene- 
mies apace, much marvelling in what port they will direct themselves. 
Those that are left alive are so weak and heartless that they could be well 
content to lose all charges, and to be at home with rich and poor." 

"In my conscience," said Sir "William Winter," I think the duke 
would give his dukedom to be in Spain again." 

It was plain to the English admiral that the elements would effectually 
defeat the flying Armada, and bring upon it a more sure and rapid de- 
structiou than could be hoped for in a general engagement. The Spaniards 
were now like "a herd of frightened deer flying on their own destruction.'^ 
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Already there were but six and a half fathoms of water shoaliii^ under 
their keels ; the English, to save themselves from a similar predicament, 
were compelled to pause in their pursuit. It was clear that if the wind 
did not shift, every ship of the Armada would be driven on the sand and 
hopelessly wrecked ; but at the very moment when their impending fate 
seemed inevitable, the wind veered to the sou'-west, and the Spanish 
ships squaring their sails stood out once more into the open sea. 

As the galleons and galeasses, carrying as much canvas as they dare, 
agpn. swept forward, the English, '^ maintaining the brag countenance," 
fdUcfwed or ponniL Bat abont four o'clock in. the affcemoon, a gun 
was fired from Howard's ship^ and &e signal for conncal dii^layed^ 
Seymour, Drake, Erobisher, Hawkins, and others — excepting Winter, 
who had been wounded in action — attended, and it was decided that 
Lord Henry Seymour, accompanied by Winter, should return with a 
squadron to guard the mouth of the Thames against any attempts on the 
part of Alexander Eamese, and i;hat the Lord Admiral, with the rest of 
the fleet, should continue to harass and pursue the retreating enemy. 

It was very displeasing to Lord Henry to lose his share of the chase. 
** The Lord Admiral," he wrote to Walsingham, "was altogether desirous 
to have me strengthen him, and having done so to the uttermost of my 
good will, and the venture of my life, and to the distressing of the 
Spaniards, which was thoroughly done on the Monday last, I now find 
his lordship jealous and loath to take part of the honour which is to come, 
so he has used his authority to command me to look to our English coast, 
threatened by the Duke of Parma. I pray God my Lord Admiral do not 
find the tack of the Eainbow and her companions, for I protest before Qod^ 
I vowed I would be as near or nearer with my littie ship to encounter 
our enemies as any of his greatest ships in both armies." 

But Seymour oflfered no opposition to the Lord Admiral. He obeyed 
the instructions he had received, while Howard, Drake, and Erobisher, 
with the rest of the fleet, followed the Armada through the !N'orth Sea 
from Tuesday night (August 9th) till Eriday (12th). No man in the 
fleet was more enthusiastic or hilarious than Drake. As he saw the 
invincible fleet of the mighty king whose beard he had singed, helplessly 
rolling in the trough of the Grerman Ocean, he could not restrain his joy, 
and would fain have done battie. " There never was anything pleased 
me better," he says, "than seeing the enemy flying with a southerly wind 
to the northwards. God grant you have a good eye to the Duke of 
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Paima, for, with the grace of God, if we liye, I doubt not so to handle 
the matter with the Duke of Sidonia as he shall wish himself at St. 
Ifary's port among his orange trees." 

Lord Admiral Howard would not accept Drake's suggestion to '^wrestle 
a pull" with the Spaniards. Indeed his fleet had no ammunition, and their 
rations were nearly exhausted. On the 12th, therefore, Sowaid resolyed 
on putting into the Frith of Forth for water and provisions, leaving two 
pinnaces to dog the fleet untiL it should be passed the isles of Scotland ; 
a change in the wind, however, induced him to alter his intentions, and 
to bear away for the North Foreland. 

On Sunday, the 14th of August, the weather, which had been com- 
paratively calm, became tempestuous, and blew a tremendous gale. The 
English fleet was scattered and in great peril, but all arrived safely in 
Ifargate-roads. But the fate of the Armada was sealed. "Damaged, 
leaking, without pilots, without a competent commander, the great fleet 
entered that furious storm, and was whirled along the iron crags of 
Norway, and between the savage rocks of Faroe and the Hebrides. In 
those regions of tempest the insulted elements wreaked their full vengeance 
on the insolent Spaniards. Disaster after disaster marked their perilous 
track ; gale after gale swept them hither and thither, tossing them on 
sandbanks, or shattering them on granite clifls. The coasts of Norway, 
Scotland, and Ireland, were strewn with the wrecks of that pompous 
fleet, which claimed the dominion of the seas, and with the bones of those 
invincible legions which were to have sacked London, and made England 
a Spanish vice-royalty." 

^ All through the remainder of the month of August the stormy weather 
continued. Admiral Oquendo in his galleon, together with a number of 
other Spanish vessels, were cast upon the Irish coast ; nearly every soul 
perished, — those who escaped with their lives were either butchered by 
the Irish kernes, or sent coupled in halters to be shipped for England. 

Of the one hundred and thirty-four vessels which had sailed so pomp- 
ously in July but flfty-three returned to Spain, and these so crippled as 
to be unflt for further service. Of the thirty thousand men who sailed in 
the fleet, it is probable that not more than ten thousand ever saw their 
native land again. Most of the leaders of the expedition lost their lives. 
Medina Sidonia reached Santander in October; Eecalde, Dieogo, Hores 
de Yaldez, Oquendo, Maldonado, Bobadilla, and Manriquez, either pe- 
rished at sea or died of exhaustion immediately after their return. A 
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large number of noblemen were detained as prisoners in England and 
Holland. *^ There was hardly a distdngoished family in Spain not placed 
in mourning, so that, to relieve the universal gloom, an edict was pub- 
lished forbidding the wearing of mourning at alL On the other hand, 
a merchant of lisbon, not yet reconciled to the Spanish conquest of his 
country, permittiug himself some tokens of hilarity at the defeat of 
the Armada, was immediately hanged by express command of Philip. 
Thus, as was said^ one could neither cry nor laugh within the Spanish 
dominions." 

Brake summed up the discomfiture of the Spaniards in a few hearty 
words : — " It was happily manifested," he says, " in very deed to all 
nations, how their navy, which they termed iavineible, consisting of one 
hundred and forty sail of ships, not only of their own kingdom, but 
strengthened with the greatest argosies, Portugal carricks, Florentined, 
and large hulks of other countries, were by thirty of her Majesty's own 
ships of war, and a few of our own merchants', by the wise, vaUant, and 
advantageous conduct of the Lord Charles Howard, High Admiral of 
England, beaten and shuffled together, even from the Lizard, in Cornwall, 
first to Portland, where they shamefully left Don Pedro de Valdez, with 
his mighty ship; from Portland to Calais, where they lost Hugh de 
Moncado, with the galley of which he was captain ; and firom Calais, 
driven with squibs from their anchors, were chased out of the sight of 
England, round about Scotland and Ireland, where, for the sympathy of 
their religion, hoping to find succour and assistance, a great part of them 
were crushed against the rocks, and those others that landed^ being very 
many in number, were, notwithstanding, broken, slain, and taken, and so 
sent from village to village, coupled m halters, to be shipped into England, 
when her Majesty, of her princely and invincible disposition, difldaining 
to put them to death, and scorning either to retain or entertain them, they 
were all sent back again to their countries, to witness and recount the 
worthy achievement of their invincible and dreadM navy, of which the 
number of soldiers, the fearful burthen of their ships, the commanders 
of navy and of squadrons, with all others, their magazine of provision, 
were put in print, as an army and navy irresistible and disdaining pre- 
caution ; with all which their great and terrible ostentation, they did not 
in all their sailings round about England, so much as sink or take one 
ship, bark, pinnace, or cockboat of ours, or even bum so much as one 
sheep-cote on the land." 

11 
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<< As for the Prince of Parma," said Drake, "I take him to be as a bear 
robbed of her whelps." And the Admiral's sormise was weU-founded. 
The Great Doke who had achieved so many victories and who had 
reckoned on the subjugation of England as a crowning triumph, waa 
beside himself with rage as he found that he had no adequate means of 
reaching the Armada and that Philip appeared utterly insensible to the 
importance of providing him with the means, fie had been careful to 
collect and transport to the sea coast all the hoys, barges, and munitionB 
for the projected invasion; but the Hollanders and Zelanders guaided 
every outlet to the ocean and laughed to scorn the idea of invading 
England, when they held possession of every hole and comer of the Dutch 
coast. They jeered at and in every way insulted the Spaniards, ftom 
their heavy luggers, and fiy-boats — daring them to come out on the blue 
water. Alexander upon one occasion was so maddened by their taunts,^ 
that he selected a thousand musketeers — partly Spanish, partly Irish — ^and 
ordered an assault on the insolent boatmen. With his own hand he 
struck dead more than one officer who remonstrated against the oom-^ 
mand, so the attack was made and every one of the musketeers was 
kiUed. 

To embark and transport his men was impossible, fie did his best and 
hoped that Sidonia would do his best also, to sweep the English axd the 
Dutch from the waters and so permit of his approach to England. But 
the Armada was unequal to the work, and the news was sent to Parma of 
its utter and complete defeat. 

''God knows," he wrote to Philip, ''the distress in which this event 
has plunged me, at the veiy moment when I expected to be sending your 
Majesty my congratulations on the success of the enterprise. But theses 
are the works of the Lord who can recompense your Majesty by giving 
you many victims, and the fulfilment of your Majesty's desires, when fie 
thinks the proper time arrived. Meantime let Bim be praised for all, and 
let your Majesty take great care of your health, which is the most im- 
portant thing of aU." 

While the English fleet was harassing and pursuing the Spanish- 
Armada, and the Dutch fleet was jealously watching the coasts of the 
Low Countries so as to prevent the great Parma and his legions coming 
forth, the military affairs of England were in sad disorder, and Parma 
would apparently have no difficult work, could he once effect a landing, 
in marching his troops to London. 
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There was mncli enthusiasm as the beaoon fires were kindled and the 
news of the approach of the Spaniards spread oyer the land. The citizens 
of London, young and old, were ready for the fray, and the volunteers 
who marched through the city on their way to the entrenched camp at 
Tilbury were hailed with deafening shouts; the great country squires 
Inhered their retainers and swore to shed their blood in the Queen's 
service. But there was no proper organization. Leicester was the 
captain-general, and under him was Sir John Norris ; but between these 
two there was no good will, and at the first receipt of the news about the 
approach of the Aimada, Sir John quitted the camp at Tilbury and posted 
to Dover where it was expected Parma would land. 

As the volunteer troops mustered at Tilbury it was found that many 
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of them were quite unused to service, having but a very indistinct notion 
of the use of their weapons, and worse still, it was found that no provision^ 
had been made for them, not even to the extent of a batch of bread or a 
barrel of beer ! 

As the Armada approached Calais, Leicester was informed that the 
soldiers at Dover began to leave the coast ; they had not sufficient rations 
and their pay was over due. The officers, in many instances, behaved 
very Httle better than the men ; some were getting home on pretence of 
sickness — ^in reality having no stomach for the fight; but the want of 
courage to do battle with the Spaniards was not the chief cause of these 
desertions. The gentlemen of England quarrelled among themselves, and 
the soldiers were so badly served, that it was no matter of surprise that 
they should lose heart. The dangerous parsimony of the queen and her 
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goTenunent was continued even when the Spaniards were in sight of our 
shores and when a few hours might have placed London at the mercy of 
Alexander Famese. 

At length the queen, fairly roused, shook off her timid counsellors and 
thrifty statesmen, and made some recompense for the long delay. She 
resolved to place herself at the head of the army, to draw around her 
royal person the chivalry of England ; but Leicester strongly opposed this 
heroic but hazardous resolution. 

<* Now for your person," he said, <* being the most dainty and sacred 
thing we have in this world to care for, a man must tremble when he 
thinks of it, especially finding your Majesty to have that princely courage 
to transport yourself to the uttermost confines of your realm to meet your 
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enemies and defend your subjects ; I cannot, most dear queen, consent to 
that ; for upon your well doing consists all and some for your whole king- 
dom, and therefore preserve it above all ! yet will I not that in some sort 
so princely, and so rare a magnanimity should not appear to your people 
and the world as it is, and thus far, if it please you, you may do it to 
draw yourself to your house at Havering, and your army being about 
London, as at Stratford, Eastham, Hackney, and the villages thereabout 
shall be alway not only a defence but a ready supply to those counties, 
and may see both the counties and the forts. It is not above fourteen 
miles from Havering, and a very convenient place for your Majesty to lie 
in by the way. To rest you at the camp, I trust you will be pleased with 
your poor lieutenant's cabin, and within a mile there is a gentieman's 
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house where you xnay also lie. Thus you may comfort not only thousands 
there, but many more that shall hear of it, and thus far, but no further, 
can I consent to adventure your person." 

The enthusiasm of the people heightened as the danger increased. '' It 




Queen Elizabeth at Tilbiary. 



was a pleasant sight," says John Stowe, "to behold the cheerfcd coun- 
tenances, courageous words and gestures of the soldiers, as they marched 
to Tilbury, dancing and leaping wherever they came, as joyful at the news 
of the foe's approach as if lusty giants were to run a race. And Bellona- 
like did the queen infuse a second spirit of loyalty, love, and resolution 
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into eyery mldier of her army, who, rayished with theur soreieign's flight, 
prayed heartily that the Spaniards might land quickly, and when tiiey 
heard they were fled begun to lament." 

This regal spectacle, when the qneen, with a military baton in her 
hand, rode along the lines at Tilbury, did not take place until eleyen 
days after the destruction of the Armada ; but it must be remembered that 
this destruction was not known with certainty in England, and that it 
was still expected that the Duke of Parma would attempt the invasion. 
The queen on her white pal&ey, uttering the heroic and now familiar 
words, no doubt produced a great impression on the excitable minds of the 
soldiers — " Let tyrants fear ; I have always behaved myself that, under 
Gbd, I have placed my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts 
and good will of my subjects, and therefore I am come amongst you, as 
you see at this time, not for my recreation and disport, but being resolved 
in the midst and heart of the battle, to live or die among you all ; to lay 
down for my God, and for my kingdom, and for my people, my honour 
and my blood even in the dust. I know that I have the body but of a 
weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart and stomach of a king — 
aye, and a king of England, too ; and think foul scorn that Parma, or 
Spain, or any prince in Europe should dare invade the borders of my 
realm : to which rather than any dishonour shall grow by me, I myself 
will take up arms : I myself will be your general, judge, and rewaider of 
every one of your virtues in the field. I know already for yoer forward- 
ness you have deserved rewards and crowns, and we assure you on the 
word of a prince, they shall be duly paid you. In the meantime my 
lieutenant-general shall be in my stead, than whom never prince com- 
manded a more noble or worthy subject, not doubting but by your 
obedience to my ^neral, by your oonoord in the camp and your valour in 
the field, we shall shortly have a famous victory over these enemies of my 
God, my kingdom, and my people." 

At that time the famous victory had been achieved by the elements. 
But if the English were in a great measure ignorant of this triumph, the 
court of Spain was in still profounder ignorance of all that had occurred. 
In his closet writing letters, amending dispatches, and duly attending to 
his devotions, was Xing Philip, confident of success. Already he regarded 
the kingdom of England as his own, and the Queen of England as his 
prisoner. Doubtless the Armada had swept the sea; doubtless Duke 
Piarma had landed at Dover and marched to London; doubtless the 
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mldiery had won rich store of crowns in the sack of that opulent city ; 
doubtless the priests were celebrating mass in St. Paul's cathedral, and 
Parma feasting royally at "Whytal.** The only intelligence Philip 
received for a considerable time was concerning the fire-ships off Calais. 
Other rumours which reached him conveyed the idea of a great victory 
having been obtained. It was whispered that the Queen of England was 

'already on her way to Eome to do penance barefoot before his holiness 
the Pope. It was averred that the Armada had captured four Dutch 
men-of-war and many En^ish vessels ; that in one engagement twenty-six 
English ships had been sunk and twenty-six captured ; that every English 

.admiral of renown had been killed, except Drake, who had escaped in a 
oock-boat; that the storm which had fallen on the Armada had com- 
pelled that gallant fleet to take possession of a port in Scotland, where it 

'Was refitting — ^that in fact the Armada had maintained the credit of its 

' zuuae and the glory of its sovereign. 

As for the Spanish ambassador at the court of France he was vain- 

. glorious in his assertions of success, and Seymour, the English am- 
bassador, was anxious to be informed by his government as to the truth. 

''<That which cometh from me," he said, "will be believed, for I have 
not been used to tell lies, and in very truth I have not the face to do it." 

-So soon, therefore, as intelligence reached the authentic English envoy, 

. a pamphlet was issued, not avowedly official, but at the same time known 
to be approved, in which the absurd assertions and vain assumptions 

-of the Spaniards were amusingly ridiculed. When the Eing of Prance 
saw the pamphlet he offered a wager it was Stafford's doing and laughed 
at it heartily. The young courtier relishing the joke plagued poor 
Mendoza daily with petitions for s(»ne appointment in England, and 
suggesting the gift^ for old acquaintance sake, of such trifling towns as 
York, Canterbury, or London ! 

Towards the end of August the news of defeat reached even the ears of 
King Philip. He wrote to Medina Sidonia, " At the very moment when I 
was expecting news of the effect hoped for from my Armada, I have 

;heard the retreat from before Calais to which it was compelled by the 
weather; and I have received a very great shock, which keeps me in 
anxiety not to be exaggerated. Nevertheless I hope in our Lord that he 

, will have provided a remedy, and that if it was possible for you to return 
upon the enemy to come back to the appointed post, and to watch an 

..c^portuniiy for the great stroke, you will have done as the case required ; 
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and 80 I am expecting with solicitude to hear what has happened, and 
please God it may be that which is suitable for his service." 

The pious aspirations of Philip were realized in a manner he did not 
anticipate. 

Still good news was sent to Philip, news of partial if not entire victory, 
and the drooping spirits of the monarch reviyed, so that he wrote en- 
couragingly to Parma, and suggested that he might readily make the 
passage to England, as the Armada having refitted would shortly be in 
the Thames, and adding — " 'Twill be easy to conquer the country so soon 
as you set foot on the soil." 

Probably it might have been, but the Spaniards had not yet landed, 
and the Hollanders and English were still on the look out for the in- 
vaders and not disposed to leave the Channel free. 

Some days later it occurred to the king that, perhaps after all the 
Armada was so much damaged by the stormy weather as to be incapable 
for the time of active service, and he straightway wrote to Parma : " In 
C€use the Armada is too much shattered to come out, and winter compels 
it to stay in, you must cause another Armada to be constructed at Emden 
and the adjacent towns, at my expense, and with the two together you 
will certainly be able to conquer England." 

But before Parma could even respond to this letter, Medina Sidonia 
and the remnant of the invincible fleet arrived at Santanden, and a 
messenger was sent post haste to inform his Majesty that the invasion of 
England had hopelessly failed and that the Armada was completely 
shattered. 

His Majesty's secretaries doubted what they should do when this 
intelligence arrived. Who should venture into his presence and tell 
him of his broken, ruined, forlorn expedition ? There was some delay, 
but at length Secretary Moura consented to undertake the task, and 
entering the monarch's cabinet prepared to deliver the message. 

Philip was writing at a desk, but looked up when his secretary entered. 

Being informed of the arrival of the messenger he laid down his pen 
and enquired the news. The secretary replied that the intelligence was 
tmfavourable, but that the messenger was charged with fall particulars. 
The courier was accordingly admitted and produced his gloomy budget. 
The king listened without a change of colour, without any visible 
emotion. 

<' Great thanks," he said, <<do I render to Almighty God, by whose 
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geaeroTw baad I am gifted with such power that I coidd easily, if I 
chose, place another fleet upon the seas. Kor is it of great importance 
that a running stream should be sometimes intercepted so long as the 
fountain from which it flows remains inexhaustible." 

He took up his pen and went on writing. 

" And how does his Majesty receive the blow?" asks Secretary Idiaquey 
of Secretary Moura. 

** TTia Majesty thinks nothing of the blow," is the answer, " nor do I 
consequently make more of this great calamity than does his Majesty." 

But there was a wail of agony throughout Spain— scarcely a noble or 
ignoble home — where there was not one dead ; no outward sign of mourn- 
ing might be allowed, but the lamentations could not be utterly hushed— 
or if hushed, the silence was eloquent. 

Throughout Holland and England were heard the sounds of rejoicing ; 
bonfires blazed, bells were rung, oxen roasted ; and the solemn le Deum 
resounded in every church. The overthrow of the Spanish invasion was 
complete ; never had danger been so threatening, never had victory been 
so easily achieved. 




Oak of Heniy IV. at Pontainebleau. 



THE STORY OP THE THREE HENRIES. 



[from a.d. 1588 TO A.D. 1610.] 



JHE withered white-haired man busily writing in the Escmial 
and devoutly giving thanks to God, after an ancient pattern, 
that he was not as other men are, had formidable foes with 
whom to contend. He comforted himself with the unction 
that he had sent forth his invincible fleet to defeat the English, not to 
contend with the elements ; but there were men whom he could no more 
subdue than he could calm the storm. 
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i;;ii France there was one of sound heart and head, quick of eye, strong 
of hand, resolute of purpose, in whom Philip recognized a dangerous 
foe. *^A man of moderate stature, light, sinewy, and strong; a face 
bronzed with continued exposure ; small mouth ; full yet commanding 
blue eyes glittered from beneath an arched brow and prominent cheek 
bones ; a long hawk's nose almost resting upon a salient chin, a pendant 
moustache, and a thick, brown, curly beard, prematurely grizzled.*' This 
was the man whom Philip feared and hated. 

He was every inch a man. While he was coming into the world his 
mother sang a gay Bernese song, so that, as his grandfather observed, he 
should be neither sulky nor morose. And truly this man was neither ; 
his ringing laugh was full of geniality, his ready wit and magnificent 
good humour were without a dash of bitterness. In the lappel of his 
dressing gown his grandfather had taken him as soon as ever he was 
bom, and brushed his infant lips with a clove of garlic, and moistened them 
with generous Ghiscon wine. So, said he, should the boy be bold and merry. 
He was bold. Never a blither spirit at the board ; never a more heroic 
nature in the field ; wherever his white plume was seen there the battle 
was the hottest ; the first to advance, the last to retreafc-^this great man — 
this noble spirit — ^this Henry of Navarre — ^was the dread of the industrious 
letter writer of the Escurial. 

There was another Henry in France for whom Philip cared nothing ; 
and he it was who wore the crown — ^Henry III. A weak, Mvolous, 
contemptible creature, with neither mind to think nor heart to feel, 
a silly puppet in the hands of bis crafty mother, the fSeimous, or the 
infamous Catherine de Medici. His time was spent in the society of the 
vilest and most worthless associates, those who flattered his vanity and 
were unscrupulous in his service and their own, who laughed at his idle 
jests, praised his beauty, admired the cut of his dothes, and complimented 
him on his taste in monkeys and lapdogs. This king was never so well 
satisfied as when he put on woman's attire and rivalled the charms of 
the court ladies. It was his glory to have a woman's face, and to bare 
his neck and shoulders, and paint his cheeks and dye his eyebrows, and 
appear with jewelled stomacher and silken flounces, his little feet shod in 
satin slippers, and his delicate hands gloved ; he slept in gloves to pre- 
^rve the delicacy of his hands. Thus attired he would appear at court 
balls and tournaments — ^the belle of the ball room, the queen of the lists, 
^indulging in mimieing coquetry with the gaUants, and carrying with him 
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on odour of perfdxne, eTexything lie wore being scented, eren the little 
lapdog he carried occasionally under his aim and made to bark playfully 
at a too pressing suitor. At other times he might be seen dressed in the 
very height of the mode, slashed doublet and placarded vest, lounging in 
the public promenades and grayely playing at cup and ball, followed by a 
beyy of gentlemen and ladies all equally in the fashion and all intent on 
the same stately game. Sometimes, however, he became alarmed at what 
might come hereafter, or was frightened by his mother, and then he 
would throw aside his little porringer cap, and well starched ru£^ and 
doublet of golden cloth, and in sackcloth bewail his sins, and say his 
prayers like a fawning coward ; counting his beads — every bead made in 
the shape of a death's head — making rash promises to heaven, as if the 
saints were to be bribed, and this over, again betaking himself to cup and 
ball, or to the putting on of petticoats and the airs of a harlot. 

This Henry III. succeeded to the throne of France on the death of his 
brother, Charles IX., chief actor in the Bartholomew Massacre. He had 
been elected King of Poland a short time previous to the death of Charles, 
and had set out for that country. The crown of Poland, subordinate to 
a fierce aristocracy, had long been a crown of thorns, and a law was at 
last passed putting it out of the power of any occupant of the throne to 
relieve himself from the weight of royalty by abdication. On receiving 
the news, therefore, of his accession to the regal dignity Henry was 
anxious to forsake the Poles ; he therefore deceived his attendants as to 
his movements, slunk out of the palace by night, and did not rest till 
he had crossed the borders of his turbulent kingdom. He then slackened 
his speed, and amusing himself with the fetes that were prepared in his 
honour on the road, consumed four months in his journey. 

On arriving in Prance he found his mother Catherine de Medici had 
assumed the regency and was swaying the sceptre with no feeble hand. 
She was conciliating the Protestants — ^the Huguenots — striving to make 
them forget the horrors of the Bartholomew, not because she had any 
regard for^them, but because they formed a powerful party in the state 
and might effect the stability of the throne. They had confederated with 
the liberal Catholics, and three princes of the blood were at their head : 
thus the court party was compelled to recognize them in another character 
from that of heretics, and soon after the return of Henry a treaty was 
signed with them by which they obtained large concessions. 

The stem Catholic party were disgusted with what they considered the 
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weakness of the king and the queen mother in permitting these concessions, 
and thej formed a scheme called the League to set aside the reigning 
sovereign and transfer the crown to Henry of Guise. 

Henry Duke of Guise, Henry with the Scar they called him, was a 
popular favourite. He was tall and stately in appearance, with a dark, 
martial face and expressive eyes ; a physiognomy made still more expres- 
sive by an arquebus-shot which had damaged his left cheek. He was the 
idol of the Parisian shopkeepers, and the fishwomen doated on h™ as 
something more than mortal. They saw in him the defender of the old 
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religion and the uncompromising foe of all new-fangled doctrines. He 
certainly possessed this advantage over the reigning king — ^he was a man. 
But for Henry with the Scar and Madame League — as the great Spanish 
Catholic conspiracy against the liberties of Prance, England, and the 
Netherlands was affectionately termed by the Paris populace — honest 
Catholics would fare no better in Prance than they did in England. As 
to what they suffered in England the printsellers instructed the populace 
in the matter by coarse caricature engravings of supposed cruelties inflicted 
by Queen Elizabeth on her Bomish subjects. But although Henry of 
Guise was the ostensible head of the Leaguoi its great chief was in reality 
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Philip of Spain ; Spaniah ootmsel, Spaniali ducats, Spaiuah promiaea ir 6i% 
the real machinery, and Catherine de Medici, ostensibly supporting the 
'MvolouB king, was in reality playing into the hands of Henry of Guise, ^ 
Philip of Spain, and the Pope of Borne. 

On the death of the Duke of Anjou, the king's brother — ^the Anjou who 
was almost King of the Netherlands— new life was given to the civil 
dissensions which disturbed Prance, for it left Henry of Navarre, the 
brave, merry-hearted king who had been welcomed into the world by a 
gay song and a draught of Gascon — ^heir to the crown. He was sk 
Huguenot, a stout, staunch Protestant. " He was the man to prove, too, 
for the instruction of the patient letter-writer of the Escurial, that the 
crown of Prance was to be won with foot in stirrups and carbine in hand, 
rather than to be caught by the weaving and casting of the most intricate 
nets of diplomatic intrigue though thoroughly weighted with Mexican gold." 
This prince had been early trained to regard the Spaniards as his bitterest 
enemies — enemies on whom an heirloom of wrong was to be avenged. 
His education had been of the roughest. Barefooted and bareheaded he 
had been allowed to wander among the peasantry of Beime, to climb its 
mountains and rocks, to grow as rugged as a bear and as nimble as a kid, 
to feed on black bread, beef, and garlic, to read the Bible and to scorn a 
lie. He could ride, and shoot, and break a lance with any man, could do 
with less food and less sleep than most men, and was in every way quaMed 
to play a chivalrous part in the great drama of history. With his uncle 
Cond^, and Admiral Goliguay, and Louis of Nassau, he had studied the art 
of war — ^in the battle field. In a sort of State imprisonment after the 
Bartholomew Massacre, at Paris, he had learned a little of the subtlety of 
courts. Henry of Guise had endeavoured to ascertain his exact senti- 
ments, had courted his society, had written many a letter to him with no 
other inscription than '^ to my master," and many a letter had he received 
in reply "to my gossip." But the wily duke with all his cunning was 
an unequal match for the simple-hearted Bernese, who saw through him 
and gave him no advantage, so that, finding himself foiled, Henry of the 
Scar became the bitterest enemy of Henry of Navarre, and more especially 
when there was a probability of his ascending the throne of Prance. 

"Of all the princes that stood between him and the throne, there was 
none remaining save the helpless, childless, superannuated youth who was 
its present occupant. Henry of Navarre was legitimate heir to the crown 
of Prance. ' Espoir' was now in letters of light upon his shield ; but he 
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knew that his path to greatness led through manifold dangers, and that it 
was only at the head of the Huguenot chivaky that he could cut his way. 
'^ He was the leader of the nobles of Gascony, Dauphiny, and Guienne, 
in their mountain fastnesses ; of the weaves, cutlers, and artizans in their 
thriving manufacturing and trading towns. It was not Spanish gold, but 
carbines and cutlasses, bows and bills, which could bring him to the. 
throne of his ancestors. And thus he stood the chiefbain of that great, 
austere party of Huguenots, the men who went on their knees before the 
battle, beating their breasts with their iron gauntlets and singing in fdll 
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choms a psalm of David before smiting the Philistines hip and thigh. 
Their chieftain — scarcely their representatiye — fit to lead his Puritans in 
battle field, was hardly a model for them elsewhere. Yet though profligate 
in one sense he was temperate in every other. In food, and wine, and 
sleep he was always moderate. Subtle and crafty in self-defence, he 
retained something of his old love of truth, of his hatred for liars. Hardly 
generous, he was a Mend of justice, while economy in a wandering prince 
like himself was a necessary virtue, of which France was one day to feel 
the beneficent action. Beckless and headstrong in appearance, he was iu 
truth the most careful of men. On the religious question, most cautious 
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of all, he always left the door open behind him, disclaimed all bigotry 
of opinion, and earnestly implored the Bomanists to seek not his destruc- 
tion but his instruction. Always open to conviction on the subject of his 
fEuth, he repudiated the appellation of heretic. A creed, he said, was not 
to be changed like a shirt, bnt only on due deliberation and under 
spiritual advice. In his secret heart he probably regarded the two religions 
as his chargers, and was ready to mount alternately the one or the other 
as each seemed the more likely to bear him safely in the battle." 

No man saw more dearly-— or, at all events, with more interest — ^the 
fmarchy into which Prance, between these three Henries, was gradually 
sinking, than Philip of Spain. He felt that he must first make sure of 
Prance before he again attempted an invasion of England, or could hope 
completely to subjugate the Netherlands. 

The state of Prance became every day more and more perplexing. A 
hundred difiEerent plots were hatching ; couriers riding hither and thither 
with secret despatches ; hired bravoes ready to kill sometimes Henry the 
King, sometimes Henry of the Scar, sometimes Henry of Navarre ; all the 
foundations of society seemed to have given way ; and the Queen Catherine 
de* Medici, who had been playing a life-long game, found all the cards 
going against her. 

Henry III. dreaded the Duke of Guise ; he felt that he was dangerous, 
and would fain have kept him off, or have knocked him like a mad dog on 
the head, by deputy ; but Guise was fearless, the crown was at stake, 
and who shall be king hereafter was freely discussed in the presenee of 
the monarch. Henry heard that Guise with an army was approaching 
Paris, and forthwith sent forth a courier to forbid him coming. But the 
royal exchequer was empty, the courier did not receive his fee, and failed 
to deliver the message, so Guise came on, banners displayed, and weapons 
glittering in the light ; he was welcomed by the Parisians, the traders 
and the market women thronged about him to give him a hearty reception* 
Henry III. sent for four thousand of his Swiss guards; but at their 
appearance the whole city broke forth in insurrection, the streets were 
unpaved, the windows piled with stones, chains were stretched and 
barricades erected. The royal troops were invested and attacked. Pore- 
most in the interests of the League and in opposition to Henry III. were 
the Sixteen, a faction so called on acQount of its affairs being managed by 
sixteen members, one for each division of Paris — ^a faction which asserted 
the doctrines of the League to their extreme^ who adopted what in 
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England was afterwards called **ihe thorou^h,^* and which modem 
Yankees would call the "whole hog." It was determined in its opposi- 
tion to any toleration of the Protestants, firm in its loyalty to Eome, most 
friendly towards Philip of Spain, most bitterly at enmity with Elizabeth 
of England. It believed, or professed to believe, in the Duke of Guise as 
the staunchest man and truest Catholic in France. 

Very miserable had been the condition of the king, — a king who counted 
Ills beads — sometimes — and who liked the society of a priest — occasionally 
I it was like being pleasantly tickled, he said, to hear the good father 
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talk — ^but who was never very zealous in religion, and was well content 
to be left alone with his courtiers and courtezans, his monkeys and his 
lapdogs. He knew very well that his cousin of Navarre was a different 
sort of man from himself, but he liked him. He at least was honest, and 
had nothing of the vulpine sagacity of Guise. He would have been glad 
to make terms with Navan-e, openly recognize him as his successor, and 
so receive him at court, but the man, as the Pope, Sixtus V., complained, 
was unsound in the faith — ^the ablest princes in Christendom, Elizabeth 
of England and Henry of Navarre, both heretics I **In the winter of 
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l586'-7 the queen-mother held many confeTences with Kemy, in which, 
every means was tried to detach him from his party and induce him to 
torn Catholic ; but all without success. Henry mingled in the fetes and 
balls which accompanied the queen-mother whererer she went, and seemed, 
to enjoy the pleasure of her court as much as she desired ; but whenever . 
she attempted to extort a compromise he was on his guard. Once, when 
she complained of his obstinacy, and said she sighed for nothing so much 
as peace, ' Madam,' he replied, * I am not the cause of it ; it is not I who 
hinder you from sleeping in your bed, it is you who prevent me from- 
resting in mine. The trouble you give yourself pleases and nourishes you,, 
quiet is the greatest enemy of your life.' " 

The failure of the negociations with Henry of Navarre had resulted in 
an appeal to arms. On the 20th of October, 1687, the royal army was 
defeated by the Huguenots at Contras, in Perigord ; this defeat had been 
in some degree compensated by the overthrow of a German army 40,000 
strong, which had marched to the help of the French Protestants. The 
position of the three Henries was becoming every day more critical when 
the year of marvels began — and the sun with a sword in his mouth waa 
seen (?) in the heavens — when King Philip's dockyards were busy with 
the Armada and Duke Parma was courteously explaining everything to 
the English envoys. The first evil which befel the Protestant cause in 
France was the death of the Prince of Conde — ^under strong suspicion of 
being poisoned by his wife. The death of the prince was deeply bewailed 
by the Protestants : when the event was announced to Henry he gave 
expression to his grief in loud cries, and exclaimed that he had lost his 
right arm. The loss, however, which the Protestants sustained by the 
death of the Prince of Cond6 was more than compensated by what befel 
their opponents. 

The League-men, as we have seen, marched on Paris ; the power^ 
Sixteen rose up to welcome the invaders ; the Swiss guards of the king 
' were badly used, many of them murdered, and the great day of the 
barricades (May 22, 1588) was long to be remembered. Henry HI. 
escaped, not without dificulty, and fied to Chartres, leaving Ouise in 
possession of Paris, and Catherine to make terms with the Leaguers. 

In retirement Henry III. reconciled himself to Henry of Guise by^ 
publicly disinheriting Henry of l^avarre. But he had made up his mind 
as to what he would do. Guise he dreaded. He was ambitious and 
unscrupulous, and made very little secret of deposing the weak monarch 
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and either taking the crown for himself or offering it to Philip of Spain. 
His sister was also said to cany at her girdle a little pair of golden 
scissors with which she laughingly remarked she meant to give the king 
the tonsure, and send him to a monkhouse for the rest of his life. There 
was one way of getting rid of Ouise which naturally occurred to a man 
like Henry HI., namely, the dagger of the assassin. It was a ready mode 
of disposing of troublesome princes. Philip and Parma had employed it 
successfully against William the Silent, and would have used it against 
Elizabeth, if they could. So Henry took comfort and congratulated him- 
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self on giving the finishing stroke to the career of the proud, ambitious 
Guise : besides, there was Scripture precedent for it — ''Art thou in health, 
my brother ? and he stabbed him under the fifth rib." 

Guise heard that the king proposed to assassinate him, but laughed the 
threat to scorn — ''He durst not." So said Guise, and confident in his 
own strength, thought no more of the matter. 

The States-General was convoked at Blois. It is an ancient and 
picturesque town, built on a steep slope crowned at one end of the ridge 
by the historic and gloomy castle, and on the other by the cathedral. 
The castle was for ages the residence of kings and princes, and though it 
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was for years neglected and degraded to mean purposes, within a com- 
paratiyely recent period it lias been restored to something of its pristine 
grandeur. It is the scene of some of the most stirring events — ^plots, 
crimes, murders — ^in French history ; but there is no part of the edifice so 
interesting as the suite of rooms in which the tragedy of the Guises was 
consummated. Tradition, as it seems, gloated over this deed of blood and 
preserved the memory of the minutest particulars connected with it, and 
although at the Eevolution the interior was stripped of almost aU its 
decorations and the walls whitewashed like those of a common prison, the 
difiEerent chambers are still poiuted out where the acts of the dark drama 
was performed. "We may visit the room where Catherine de Medici — 
the real instigator of the murder — ^planned and prayed, reverentially 
seeking help from the saints sometimes, and profanely dabbling with 
sorcery at others — ^now consulting TJrim and Thummim, now bribing 
the Witch of Endor. We may stand in the room where the weak, 
vacillating Henry was surrounded by his unscrupulous gentlemen, and 
distributed to them five-and-forty duly consecrated daggers for the 
murder of the hero of the barricades. We may go into the chapel 
adjoining where the robed priests offered their prayers for the success of 
the murder. We may visit the Salle des Mats where the council was 
assembled on that dark winter day (December 23, 1588) and Guise, never 
in better humour, was eating plums when summoned to private audience 
with his Majesty. We may recall for a moment the tall, stately form, dark, 
martial face, and piercing eyes which Antonio Moro loved to paint, as 
he smiles somewhat grimly at those who are near him, as though to say — 
" What wants the idler with me ? " We may follow that soldierly figure as 
he approaches the old cabinet and lays his hand on the arras which covers 
the door. He hears maybe the intoning of the priests, little thinking their 
prayers are his requiem — but in a moment falls pierced by more than 
forty wounds — the king to whose presence he is summoned is the King 
of kings. 

For two hours the body of Guise lay in the outer chamber with a doak 
and cross of straw thrown over it. At length the royal murderer stepped 
forth, and those who stood near uncovered the face of the corpse to show 
the crowned Cain how well the work had been accomplished. The king 
spumed it with his foot — " Je ne le croyais pas aussi grand," said he, and 
ordered it to be burnt and the ashes thrown into the river. 

So ended the life of Henry of the Scar. 
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The day after the muider the duke's brother, a cardinal, wae arrested 
and put to death. Thus perished the original planners of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. Those who see the vengeance of heaven declared in 
the violent deaths of the perpetrators, in the misfortune and extinction of 
their race, are not contradicted by these events. 

The exasperation of the Parisians, on learning the fate of the Guises, 
knew no bounds. The Pope, the Sorbonne, the clergy, and the council of 
Sixteen breathed vengeance everywhere; the insurrection spread from 
Paris to aU the great towns of the kingdom. Two brothers of Duke 
Henry were alive, the Dukes of Mayenne and of Aumale ; the Pope refused 
to absolve the king, and his only resource was a reconciliation with Henry 
of Navarre. The two kings met, and marched on Paris. In the Maison 
de Gondi at St. Cloud, a Dominican Mar, Jacques Clement, obtained 
admittance under the plea of presenting some letters, and, whilst opening 
them, the fiiar stabbed the monarch in the lower part of the stomach. 
The king exclaimed, '' The wicked monk ! he has killed me ! " and, 
drawing out the knife, struck Clement with it. The attendants rushed in 
and slew the assassin, so that neither his motives nor his instigators could 
be discovered. Henry lingered two days and expired. Henry of Navarre 
was summoned to the dying monarch, who declared him his successor, and 
at the same time embracing him, conjured him to renounce the reformed 
religion (1589). Clement was declared a saint and a martyr — ^nay, a 
deity. A statue was erected to him, with this inscription : ''St Jaques 
Clement, pray for us sinners I" His mother was addressed with the 
same Scriptural salutation that was applied to the mother of our Lord. 

Henry of Navarre now became King of Prance; but the throne he 
inherited was not his in possession. It had still to be won. The League- 
men while they eulogised the assassin of Henry III. execrated the heresy 
of Henry IV. and chose for themselves a new king in the person of an old 
.cardinal whom they proclaimed by the style of Charles X. In the absence 
of the new king, who was at that time a prisoner, the Duke of Mayenne 
declared himself lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and prepared to carry 
on the war. Mayenne was no great soldier ; in person he was a large, 
corpulent, clumsy man, slow in all his movements, and requiring a large 
share of food and rest. It was a saying of the shrewd and candid 
Sixtus v., that the Bernese, as he called Henry, was sure to win, 
seeing that the time he lay in bed was not longer than that occupied by 
the Duke of Mayenne in taking his dinner. 
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At Arqnes, dose in the nd^iboiiiliood of the castle bearing that name, 
a battle took place between the forces of Mayenne and Henry. The army 
of the League was 30,000 strong ; that of the Huguenots not more than 
4,000. One of the young af^oas of the League scornfully enquired where 
Henry's forces were, and was answered : " You do not see all — you omit 
to count God and my li^t !" The possession of the castle of Arques was 
of considerable advantage to Henry. It occupies a commanding position 
on a tongue of hi^ land between two vaUeys, and coyers a large area 
with its ruins. It was beneath the walls of this castle that the battle was 
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fought, and its artillery contributed not a little to the result of that day. 
Sully, the sagacious counsellor of Henry, tell us, in his memoirs, that 
there four pieces of camion made four splendid streets in the squadrons 
and battalions of the enemy. In fact, three or four discharges not only 
checked their advance, but compelled them to shield themselves from the 
heavy cannonade behind a bend in the valley. Prom this check they 
never rallied, and their effort to cut off the communications of Henry with 
Dieppe was rendered abortive by the rapidity of his movements. It was 
a fiercely contested battle of about eight to one — but the League were 
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entaxel^ defeated. <' A rade obelisk raised on the brow of the hill marks 
the spot where the deadliest struggle occurred." 

Elizabeth of England was not indifferent to the fortunes of Heniy of 
Navaixe. She saw her old enemy, Philip of Spain, bent on crushing the 
libenl spirit in France, as he had striven to do in the Netherlands, and to 
•make France but a stepping-stone towards the desire of his heart — the 
seizure of England. Twenty thousand pounds in gold, and four thousand 
troops under Lord Wallingbury, arrived immediately after the victory of 
Arques. Thus reinforced Henry marched on Paris, made himself master 
of the suburbs on the left bank of the Seine, and continued to act on the 
offensive daring the remainder of the year. 

But the most decisive victory gained by Henry over the League was on 
the plains of Ivry — ^a site marked by a monumental obelisk. The engage- 
ment took place on the 4th of March, 1590. The troops under the 
command of Mayenne were enormously superior to those attached to the 
cause of Henry, but the battle was not decided.. It was fought, and 
fought bravely-^the monarch himself setting a noble, chivalrous example 
of devotion and heroism. 

The spirit-stirring lines of Macaulay tell the story better than any 
prose description: 

** The king is come to marshal ns, in all his annour drest, 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 
Right graciously he sn^led on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 
Down aU our line, a deafening shout, * God save our lord the king !' 
* An if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may— 
For neyer saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray — 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Nayarre. 

«< < Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din, 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin ! 
The fiery duke is pricking fast across St. Andr6's plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies — ^upon them with the lance !' 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing dose behind the snow-white crest ; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a g^ding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blaced the helmet of Navaire. 
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""Xow, God be pniMd, the day woon! Miiyraiw bath toned faanm! * 
D* Anniale haUi cried for quarter ; the Flemish coimt is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking Uke thin doads before a Biscaj gale; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven maiL 
And then we thought on yengeanee, and all along onr Tan, 
< Bcmember Bt Bartholomew/ was passed from man to man. 
Bat oat aptkib gentle Henry, * No Frenchman is m j foe : 
Down, down with ererj foreigner ! bat let joar brethren go.' 
Oh ! was there erer each a koight, in fnendship or in war, 
Ab our soTenign lord. King Henry, the aoldier of Navarre r* 

Immediately on the victorj of Ivry , Henry marched on Paiis ; but he 
was nnable to captore it, and settled down before its walls to stanre it 
into subjection. Of all forms of siege, perhaps, that of the Uoekade is tiie 
most horrihle. The nuserahle heings within the city are simply left te 
die— or to surzenda:^ — all hope of help is cut off; the old, and the wesk, 
and the yery yoong suffer the most. There is a famine — a famine within 
sig^t of plenty. Nothing can he more horrihle than the details which are 
left to us of the condition of beleaguered cities. And Paris would hare 
fared no hotter than others hut for the generosity of the king. 

It is worth while to look at this heleagnered city — ^a city dirided into 
three cities— the City, the Uniyersity, the Yille. Victor Hugo, describing 
Paris as it appeared not long before the time to which we refer, tells us : 
''The city, which occupied the island, was the most ancient, the teaster 
and mothw of the others, placed l&e a little old woman between two 
handsome daughters. The district of the Uniyersity coyered the left bank 
of the Seine, from the Toumelle to the Tower of Nesle, points which 
correspond to the Halle aux Yieux and the Mint of Paris at this time. 
Its enclosures usurped a large portion of the fields where Julian erected 
his warm haths. The hill of St. Geneyieye was within it. The farthest 
curye of the wall was that extending to the Papal gate, that is near to 
the present pantheon. The YiUe, the largest diyision of the city, was 
on the right bank of the riyer ; it extended from the Tower of BiUi to 
the Tower of Bois ; that is, from the present Griever d* Abondance to the 
Tuileries. The Yille extended farther into the fields than the district of 
the Uniyersity. These three diyisions were of a very different character : 
,the Yille abounded with palaces, the Uniyersity with colleges, and the 
City with churches. The island might be said to be under the juris- 
diction (putting aside minor powers) of the bishop; the City, of the 
proyost of the merchants, and the Uniyersity of the rector. A large and 
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deep ditcli stuToiinded ihe city wall, the Seine supplying the water which 
filled it ; at night they closed the gates, put four iron chains across the 
streets, and then Fans slept tranquilly." 

But Paris, with its walls and gates and iron chains, could not he sup- 
posed to he sleeping tranquilly when those who stood on Notre Dame 
looked out as hopelessly and as helplessly for succour as shipwrecked 
mariners for Mendly sail. The prices of proyisions rose rapidly as the 
aimy of Kenry of Kavarre arrived and settled down hefore the walls of 
Paris. The famine fell on the poorest first; only the rich could huy 
bread and meat, and the rations served out were scanty. As the summer 
adyanced the sufferings of the citizens became more terrible. Horses, 
dogs, asses, cats, and even rats, were rayenously eaten. The Duchess 
de Montpensier reused gold and jewellery to the amount of two thousand 
crowns for a favourite dog, saying she would reserve it for herself when 
her stores were exhausted. No less than thirteen thousand persons are 
estimated to have died of hunger during the blockade. 
. Henry of Navarre, well advised of what was going on within the city, 
was deeply aiected by the recital of the sufferings the poor people were 
called upon to undergo. In order to relieve them, he opened a free pas- 
sage for Buch of the starving inhabitants as chose to depart; and forth ^ 
they came, tibe mere semblance of humanity, many of them so exhausted 
as to be carried outj utterly unable to move hand or foot. Bat a few only, 
comparatively, accepted the royal grace, the rest preferred to take the 
chances of war — ^to die — ^but not to surrender. With a tenderness of heart 
which certainly militated against his own interests, Henry permitted a 
good store of provisions to be smuggled into the city ; he could not bear the 
thought of his people suffering while he had it within his power to relieve 
them. In the meantime the arquebus and crucifix worked on the reli- 
gious sentiment of the multitude. This Henry, they said, was a heretic, 
accursed of God and man — an outcast from both heaven and earth — and 
unworthy of either. They did not forget to eat of his bread, however, 
nor to avail themselves of all the advantages which his generosity placed 
within their reach; but they reviled him in church and market, and 
promised the people speedy help from Spain. 

And the help they predicted was really at hand. Alexander Famese 
was rapidly approaching. He who had laboured so zealously in the cause 
of the King of Spain and Pope of Home in the Netherlands was hastening 
to relieve Paris and support the Catholic cause. Henry of Navarre was in 
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no condition to withstand the 6iq>€rior forces of the Spanish general, and 
the siege was raised. 

While Philip of Spain was lending his assistance to the Catholic party 
in France, Elizabeth of England was supporting — if not with eqoal 
energy, at least with some pretension — the claims of the Protestants. 
When the Spaniards invaded Prance the queen adyanced. a loan and sent 
over three thousand men to act with Navarre against the hated foe of 
England and Holland. The Earl of Essex was anxious to have the com- 
mand of this force, but EHzabeth bestowed it on Sir John Korris. This 
disappointment to the earl was afterwards compensated, as firesb troops 




Rouen. 



were soon ordered to France and the command bestowed upon him. In 
August he landed at Dieppe, and finding Henry engaged at a distance 
pitched his camp at Arques, near the scene of Henry's triumph, doing 
nothing but knighting his officers to keep them contented. His whole 
force consisted only of three hundred horse, three hundred gentlemen 
volunteers, and three thousand infantry. On the king's arrival the siege 
of Eouen was begun, where the English suffered terrible hardships ; and 
in the spring of 1592, the siege having been raised on the approach of the 
Prince of Parma, Essex left his troops with Eoger Williams, having lost 
his brother, Walter Devereux, in the campaign. 

Throughout the spring and summer of the ensuing year (1593) the 
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fortuDes of Henry of Nayarre were very gloomy. He had strong foes in 
the French Catholics, men who hated the Protestant Bernese with a 
good Catholic hatred, and still stronger foes in the tried veterans of Spain. 
The help rendered by England was not so great as Henry had been led 
to expect. Such as it was, it occasioned serious squabbles among the 
royal councillors, Burleigh and other statesmen of the parsimonious school 
not clearly seeing the advantage to be gained by fresh advances and fresh 
troops, especially as both were employed not only against the Spaniards 
but against the Catholics of France. Against the use of the means placed 
at his disposal an express stipulation had been made with Henry. The 
queen and her ministers were prepared, ''for a consideration," to baffle 
and, if possible, overthrow the Spaniards ; but they were not prepared 
to make war on the French. Still it was beyond their power to control 
Navarre. He employed men and money as he would — if the men were 
withdrawn, the Spaniards would probably triumph, and England once 
again be threatened with invasion. The dreaded Parma had not entirely 
resigned his contemplated "London Fury," and the conquest of the 
Protestant party in France would bring him so much nearer to the 
realization of his plan. 

Never was Queen Elizabeth more sorely puzzled how to deal with that 
merry and brave Bernese. She was in the worst of tempers and, says 
our historian, "for this cause not only dealt sharp words but heavy 
blows about her on her attendants." Still there was the comforting 
assurance that Henry was of the true faith, and that, like herself, he 
was excommunicated by the Holy See — accursed of Rome. 

Gh^ually rumours' reached the ears of Elizabeth that Henry of Navarre 
was wavering in his religion — ^nay, that he was positively treating with 
the Catholics, and would probably abjure his own creed. The whole 
country was a prey to anarchy : the Catholic factions could agree upon 
nothing ; the cardinal whom they had dubbed king was dead ; Philip of 
Spain was demanding the crown for his daughter Isabella, whose mother 
was a French princess ; the Buke of Mayenne wanted to grasp it for 
himself, and the people were becoming conscious that the objects of 
their leaders were selfish. One terribly dangerous foe to Henry of 
Navarre and Elizabeth of England had, indeed, been removed ; but this 
only rendered it the more imperative— in the opinion of Elizabeth — that 
Henry should prosecute the war. The great Duke Parma was dead, and 
who should stand in his place ? Henry, however, saw very plainly that 
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•0 long as he profesaed Protestant opinions he would neyer hecome King 
of France. When Elizabeth heard that he was preparing his abjnration 
she sent off a strong remonstranoe— it was the composition of Bnrleigh — 
bnt before it arrived the deed was done. 

The ceremony of abjuration took place at St. Denis, in the month of 
July, 1593 ; the king placing his hands between those of the Archbishop 
of Bourges, promised to live and die in the bosom of the Romish church, 
and to defend it against all men. The Te Dmm was sung, but loud aboye 
the strains of the choristers rose the shouts of the jubilant people— -Yiye 
le Boi ! There were many old yeterans of the Huguenot army with bent 
brows that day ; but the majority saw that the king — neyer a yery stout- 
laced monarch — was acting more from policy than conyiction, and were 
unwilling to forsake him, eyen though he were a renegade. They had 
followed his white plume too long to desert him. 

On hearing the news Elizabeth burst into one of her yiolent passions, 
heaping on her old ally her cherished flowers of abusiye rhetoric. She 
allowed seyeral weeks to elapse before she wrote to him, eyen then it 
was in no measured terms that she referred to what he had done. *' Ah, 
what grief! " said she, '' ah, what regret ! ah, what pangs haye seized my 
heart at the news which has been communicated to me ! My God ! is it 
possible that any worldly considerations could render you regardless of 
the diyine displeasure? Can we reasonably expect any good result can 
follow such an iniquity? How could you imagine that He whose hand 
has supported and upheld your cause so long, would fail you at your 
need? It is a perilous thing to do ill that good may come of it. !Neyer- 
theless, I yet hope that your better feelings may return, and in the 
meantime I promise to giye you the first place in my prayers — Esau's 
hands may not defile the blessing of Jacob," and so on to the same 
purpose. Yery proper reflections these — and much to be commended, 
but they would haye fallen better from the lips of a princess who had 
neyer allowed state policy to interfere with her own religious sentiments. 
Poor Queen Elizabeth is said to haye been so troubled in mind about 
the spiritual declensions of Henry, that she could find no peace, but in 
entering on a course of systematic diyinity and translating Boethius' 
<* Consolations of Philosophy." 

In the meanwhile Henry applied himself — ^under the adyice and by the 
assistance of his sagacious minister Sully — ^to the remoyal of all cause of 
discontent among his Huguenot subjects. At Nantes he receiyed deputa- 
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tions from the Protestants, and consulted them as to their wants and the 
guarantee which they required. Acting on their advice, tempered by his 
own prudence and the advice of his counsellor, Henry drew up and issued 
the famous Edict of Kantes. By this the Protestants were to enjoy 
freedom of worship in all the towns where their creed then prevailed. 
They were allowed to have meetings of their representatives as weU as 
to raise sums for their clergy, paying at the same time the tithes due to 
the established Church. In suits of law their judges were to be half 
Catholic and half Protestant; and several terms of surety were lefb to 
tiiem for a certain time. The Parliament offered considerable opposition 
to the passing of this edict, and the king was obliged to use menaces as 
well as persuasions to overcome their obstinacy. 

Queen Elizabeth having completed five books of translation of Boethius, 
and derived, it is to be hoped, as much consolation from philosophy as 
philosophy can give, found it convenient to renew her friendly relations 
with Henry of France. With him she concluded a treaty, offensive and 
defensive, against Philip of Spain — for the withered white-haired man 
was still formidable, and the dread occasioned by the Armada had not yet 
faded from the pubHc mind. In consequence of the alliance thus formed 
the Spaniards poured into Prance from the Netherlands. In France they 
proposed to themselves an easier victory than they had ever competed for 
in HoUand, the Dutchmen being of the English turn of mind — ^years 
afterwards so strongly condemned by the great l^apoleon — ^namely, not 
hMwing when they were beaten, Velasco, the constable of Castillo, 
penetrated into Champagne and directed his attention against Franche 
Comt^. Fuentes marched into Picardy, defeated Henry's army, took 
Dourleno and Cambury, and threw the King of France into great alarm. 
At once he sent to Elizabeth, but Elizabeth herself was far too much 
alarmed to further the aid he sought. These terrible Spaniards, though 
their great duke was dead, were still bent on the conquest of England, 
l^othing could be easier — so the whole affair presented itself to the mind 
of Philip : land an army — defeat the English forces, march on London, 
sack the city, erase the armourial bearings of the queen, substitute those 
of Spain — everything might be done — if- — but there is so much assumed 
in that postulate. Still the dread of invasion so far influenced the coun- 
cils of the English queen that so far from assisting Henry with men and 
money she withdrew her troops from Brittany. 

«In March, 1596, the Archduke Albert, who had been appointed 
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passion and admiratioii — saying, I had reason, J$ tne rends — ^protesting 
that he had never seen the like. He kissed it, took it from me, vowing 
that he would not forego it for any treasure, and that to possess the favour 
of the original of that lovely picture he would forsake all the world .... 
I found that the dumb picture did draw out more speech and affection 
from him than all my compliments and eloquence." The upshot of it 
was that the help Henry needed was sent, and that Boulogne and 
Montreuil were saved from the Spaniards. 

But to return to the fleet ready to sail with the queen's '^ heavenly 
breath for its forewind." 

" On the 1st of June," says a popular historian, "the fleet issued' from 
Plymouth water, and being joined by twenty-two ships from Holland, it 
amounted to a hundred and fifty sail, carrying fourteen thousand men. 




Cadiz. 



On the 20th the fleet cast anchor at the mouth of the harbour of Cadiz, 
and there discovered fifteen men-of-war, and about forty merchantmen. 
The next morning a fierce battle took place which lasted from seven in 
the morning till one o'clock at noon. The English sailed right into the 
harbour, spite of the fire from the ships and the forts, and the Spaniards 
finding the contest going against them, attempted to run their vessels 
ashore and bum them. The galleons got out to sea ; the merchantmen, 
having reached Puerto Real, discharged their cargo, and were burnt by 
order of the Duke of Medina. Two large ships with an argosy were 
taken, and much booty fell to the captors. The Earl of Essex displayed 
the utmost gallantry. Instead of remaining with the army, he went on 
board and fought in the thick of the danger. The sea-fight over he landed 
three thousand men and marched upon Cadiz. A body of horse and foot 
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was posted to oppose his progress, but fled at his approach ; and finding 
that the inhabitants in their terror had closed the gates, they made their 
way over a ruinous wall, and the £nglish without delay followed them. 
Spite of the fire kept up from the tops of the houses, Essex led his n.6n 
to the market-place, where they were speedily joined by the lord admiral, 
who had found his way through a portal. The city capitulated, paying 
120,000 crowns for the lives of the people, the town and all its wealth 
being abandoned to the plunder of the troops. 

" Through the whole of the conquest Essex was the real hero. He not 
only led the way regardless of danger, but when the place was won, 
whilst others were engrossed only by the accumulation of booty, he was 
busy exerting himself to check the cruelties of the invaders — ^to save the 
lives and the honour of the inhabitants. He succeeded so well that 
never was a city taken with so little insult or injury to the people. The 
soldiers were restrained £rom shedding blood wantonly — from treating 
the women with contumely ; and so far was the moderation of the con- 
querors cajried, that about three thousand men were sent away to the 
-% fort of St. Mary, under guard, being permitted to carry with them all 
their jewels and apparel. The conduct of Essex in all this drew applause 
&om the very enemy, the king and the Infanta, his daughter, joining in 
it. Essex proposed to strike a great blow whilst the panic of their 
victory paralysed the country. He recommended that they should march 
into the heart of Andalusia ; and such was the destitution of disciplined 
troops from the great drain which the wars of France and the N'ether- 
lands had occasioned, such the discontent of the nobles aiM the disaffection 
of the Moriscoes, that much mischief might have been done before they 
could have been successfully opposed. The plan, however, was resisted 
by the other commanders, and Essex then offered to remain in the Isle de 
Leon with four thousand men, and defend it against the whole force of 
the enemy. But the other leaders would hear of nothing but hastening 
home. They had laid the town in ruins, with the exception of two or 
three churches; they had nearly annihilated the fleet, had collected a 
vast booty, and inflicted on the Spaniards a loss of twenty million 
ducats. The conquerors returned home, having dealt the severest 
blow on Spain that it had received for generations. They had raised 
the prestige of the English arms, ampl|mvenged the attempt at the 
invasion of their country, tt^^wyc tk^^BMimL of Spain in no 
ordinary degree. Eoreignei^^^^^H^^^^^^^HrijHj^Bder, and 
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the people raised thimden of acclamationB as the Tictorious veesels 
sailed into port." 

The capture of Cadiz and the destmction of his fleet roused again the 
old enmity of Philip. So long as life remained he entertained the hope of 
achieying the conquest of his two great enemies — ^Henry of France and 
Elizabeth of England — and of completing the subjugation of the revolted 
Dutch proyinces. One more blow he determined to strike, and having 
prepared a fleet, gave it into the command of the Adelantado of Castille. 
The expedition fltted out by Elizabeth was again commanded by Essex ; 
but entertaining some doubt as to her favorite's loyalty — ^Philip had 
praised his soldiership, and it may be flattered his vanity — sent for him 
and ^'talked" to him privately for some hours, sending him away at last 
pale and flurried, but still high in the queen's favour. The fleet set sail 
on the 11th of July, 1597, the queen having published a prayer — ^a very 
remarkable specimen, in its way, of queen's English, in which divine help 
was sought to "assist with wonder our just cause, not founded on pride's 
motion, nor begun on malice's stock." " The effect of the royal prayer, 
however," says an historian already quoted, " was very transient, for the fleet 
had not sailed more than forty leagues when it was driven back by a tempest, 
which raged for four days. Essex himself disdained to turn back, but, 
with his utter contempt of danger and his dogged obstinacy, he, to use his 
own words, beat up his ship in the teeth of the storm, till it was actually 
fedling asunder, having a leak which obliged them to pump eight tons of 
water per day out of her ; her main and foremast cracked, and most of 
her beams broken and reft, besides the opening of all her seams. The 
gentlemen volunteers were so completely satisfled with sailing with such 
a man, that on reaching land at Falmouth they all stole away home. But 
Essex himself was as resolved as ever to prosecute the voyage, though the 
queen would advance nothing more for refltting the fleet. Se got as 
many of his ships into order as he could, and on the 17th of August was 
enabled to sail again, though the men had by this time consumed most of 
their provisions. He made now, not for the coast of Spain, but the 
Azores, where they took Fayal, G^aciosa, and Flores — ^useless conquests, 
as they could not keep them, and which led to immediate quarrels, for 
Ealeigh, with his indomitable ambition, took Fayal himself without 
orders, which Essex very properly deeming an honour stolen from him, 
resented greatly. He ordered several of the officers concerned to be 
arrested ; but when he was advised to try Ealeigh by a court-martial, he 
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replied, '' So I would had he been one of my friends." Sudii was Essex's 
high feeling of honour, that he would not risk his proceedings against the 
offender being attributed to malice or pique. What was worse than this 
dispnte, however, was that the Spanish treasure vessels retunung from 
America, which Elizabeth had expressly ordered them to lay wait for. 




[From an authentic portrait.) 



had escaped into Tercera, and they were obliged to return with the cap- 
ture of three Spanish ships and other plunder, valued at one hundred 
thousand pounds. 

" In the meantime the Adelantado had sailed from Eerrol and menaced 
the British coast. He contemplated seizing the Isle ^* 'to'— ^^ or some 
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town on the Cornish coast, which he might retain till the next spring, so 
as to £EiTonr the landing of the grand fleet, which iras then to sail. Essex 
was already returning, and approaching this Spanish fleet without being 
aware of it, and a day or two might have seen the two navies engaged ; 
but another storm arose when the Adelantado was off the Scilly Isles, and 
dispersed his fleet. Essex's fleet was also involved in the same tempest, 
but could escape into friendly ports, whilst the Spanish was compelled to 
brave the hurricane, and, pursued by it across the Bay of Biscay, reached 
the Tagus minus sixteen of its bert ships." 

At the commencement of the following year, Henry of France made 
known to the Queen of Eng^d fajs intention of seeking a peace with 
Spain. He was heartily wearied of the anarchy which prevailed through- 
out his own country, and of the «nl irhich threatened all Christendom 
while Spain was in open hostililgr villi the leading States of Europe. He 
loved his people, and was mml anxious to advance their social comfort 
and to deliver them from the miaeries of war. Enough had already been 
done for honour's sake — ^he had mever shunned the fleld when there was 
occasion for martial valour — ^his chivalrous spirit was above suspicion, but 
he yearned for peace. At the Oonfepence, the English ambassador extra- 
ordinary, Sir Eobert Ceci], itemgly opposed the terms proffered; this 
opposition was warmly suj^^orted by the Dutch deputies, who saw risk 
for the United Provinces in the withdrawal of France fron the anti- 
Spanish league ; in England, also, much opposition was offered to all 
terms of peace, and no man was more vehement in his demand for war 
than Essex. In the midst of one of the debates in the council, Burleigh 
put his pocket Bible gently before the earl, open at the words in the 
Psalms — ''Bloodthirsty men shall not live out half their days." Essex 
took no notice of it, but it came to be looked upon as prophetic. 

The peace between Spain and France was signed in the spring of 1598, 
all the places held by the Spaniards in France being given up. Six 
months after the signing of this treaty, the voluminous correspondent of 
the Escurial laid down his pen for the last time. He died on the 13th of 
September, in the seventy- first year of his age. 

So after forty years of eivil war France breathed at last, the royal 
power established above the reach of private ambition, and Henry of 
l^avarre the great centre of European influence. But there was a want 
still felt— rsomething which disturbed the serenity of those who remem- 
bered that kings were but mortaL Who should take the place of Henry 
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whf n death summoned him away ? He had no child by Margaret Valois. 
The second union of the king -was regarded with extreme interest by the 
nation. No man regarded it with more anxiety than Sully. To him the 
Jting was attached both with justice and reason ; and notwithstanding 
bis personal affection for the beautiful Gabrielle d'Estrees, he listened to 
the suggestions of his councillor and accepted the hand g£ Marie de Medici, 
daughter of the Duke of Tuscany. 

This marriage cost the king a bitter pang, for Ire loved Gabrielle with 
all his heart ; and when she heard his decision she shed " tears as big as 
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Marie de Medici. 



little peas." They were alone together under the famous oak of Fon- 
tainebleau — Gabrielle pleading, the king tempted to yield, tempted to 
risk a private alliance contrary to the wishes of Sully, rather than ally 
himseK with a royal house. Suddenly, it is said. Sully appeared. He 
heard and saw all — saw that the king was yielding, and by that step 
imperilling his own crown and the peace of France. 
... **Your Majesty,'* said he, bowing respectfully^ ** appears to have 
decided. You. have determined to do that which I believe to be ruinous 
to the prospects of the country, fatal to the peace of France. I have but 
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one datj — a solemn and unpleasant daty — and that is, to request your 
Majesty to appoint my successor.'' 

'' You desert me, Sully I" exclaimed the king in a reproachful tone. 

" Sire, I cannot, loying my country, and desiring an honest fame, incur 
the odium of haying connived at an unpopular and unwise act. I must 
resign, to save my honour and my reputation." 

''Your Majesty will find many as faithful and attached ministers," 
exclaimed Gabrielle d'Estrees, beginning to recoyer hopes. 

" And so, Rosny," said the king affectionately, " you have made up 
your mind, in this case, to leave me." 

" I say it, your Majesty, with deep regret ; but it is my duty " 

" Then, Bosny, it must be that you are right. You would never leave 
me, were you not persuaded of the justness of your cause. This afternoon 
send the demand for the hand of Marie de Medici. Go, my Mend." 

The minister bowed, without a word, and retired. 

" Your Majesty," exclaimed the alarmed Lady C^abrielle, who had not 
yet learned to understand the king's fickleness, "your Majesty prefers 
that Eosny to your beloved Gabrielle." 

"That Rosny, Gabrielle," said the king gravely, "is the guardian of 
my crown." 

Gabrielle tried every art to persuade the king to disgrace the minister, 
and take one more compliant. Then it was that Henry made his historical 
reply to the fair dame. 

" Pardi, madame ! this is too much. You have been incited to this by 
some enemies of mine. In order, then, that you may be quite at ease on 
the subject, let me tell you, that I would rather lose one hundred women 
as beautifal as you, than one man like Sully." 

Gabrielle d'Estrees was silenced. After dinner she renewed the con- 
flict in Sully's pavilion, but in vain. 

The hand of Marie de Medici was formerly asked by the king, and 
Gabrielle d'Estrees returned to Paris, after begging the monarch's pardon 
on her bended knees. 

She retired to her apartments in the Hotel Zamet, where a few days 
later she died, after eating a meal which had been all poisoned. It was 
never known, nor even suspected, by whom this poison was administered, 
as the object could not very well be discovered. It has even been 
suggested that she ate only some mushrooms which were of a poisonous 
tribe, and was thus accidentally killed. 
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Soon after this event Eontaineblean was in activity. The alliance 
with the house of Tnscany was concluded ; Henry became the husband 
of Marie de Medici, who, on the 21st of September, 1601, presented him 
with a dauphin. The king was delighted, placed his own sword in the 
infant's hand, and exclaimed, " Ma vie/ rejoice ! Heaven has granted o\ir 
wish : we have a handsome son." 

So ef the three Henries, this brave Bernese was the most blessed : a 
child was given him to sit on his throne. 

France attained a degree of prosperity hitherto unknown. Sully, who 
was eminently aristocratic — so much so that he had vehemently opposed 
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the introduction of those manufactures which enriched the civic class at 
the expense of the landholders — ^had been, however, overruled by his 
sovereign in this, and founded the silk manufacture of the kingdom, as 
well as that of tapestry. Small mirrors, in the Venetian style, com- 
menced to be manufactured. Industry began to contribute to the revenues 
of France. Literature and art added to its grandeur. The king housed 
in the gallery of the Louvre artists of every description; de Thou and 
Jeannin, d'Ossat and Duperron formed part of his council ; Pithou wrote 
the "Treatise on the liberties of the GaUican Church ;" Jerome Bignon 
commenced his great works on jurisprudence ; Amaud and Etienne Pas- 
quier were the glory of the bar ; Eegnier wrote his satires, which still 
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retain a place in the standard literature of his country. Henry lY., MCho 
loved the luxury of palaces and gardens, executed groat works at Eon- 
tainebleau, the Louvre, the Tuileries, and Monceaux ; he constructed the 
chliteau of Saint Germain, now destroyed, the Place Eoyale, and the Place 
Bauphine ; he finished the Pont Neuf, the Hotel de Ville ; and, notwith- 
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standing all the expenditure entailed thereby, collected a numerous 
and disciplined army, paid with regularity, and accumulated thirty-five 
millions of specie in the cellars of the Bastile. 

In collecting and disciplining an immense army, Henry foresaw that 
the liberal tendencies of the age, the intolerance of Spain, and the cupidity 
of Austria, would and must produce a Universal war. Henry contemplated 
a grand scheme which war only could realize — a scheme 'Vrhich should 
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entirely i^rganize the States of Europe and establish on a constitutional 
basis the right of people and princes. 

Henry had understood the necessity of sowing, by long and peaceful 
works at home, the seeds of his future triumph, and of securing numerous 
aUies abroad. Already, on signing the peace with Spain, it was for war 
that he had prepared. He mediated between the Pope and the Venetians, 
whom Spain had succeeded in embroiling, and reconciled them; every 
year he furnished subsidies and ammunitions to the Dutch ; and in 1608 
entered into a defensive league with them, forcing the Spaniards to treat 
with the United Provinces as with a free country. There had long been 
a good understanding between him and Queen Elizabeth of England, and 
when, in April, 1603, he heard of her death, he was deeply afflicted. It 
was, indeed, an irretrievable loss to him. Henry did not, however, lose 
courage. Numerous States successively entered into his alliance. He 
was soon enabled to calculate on the Prince of Orange, on Sweden and 
Denmark, on nearly .all the Protestant princes of Germany, on the 
numerous reformers of Bohemia, of Hungary, and the Arch-duchy of 
Austria, on the Duke of Savoy, on the Pope, and finally, on Jamed I., the 
new King of England. 

But the great project of Henry was never to be realized. Rumours 
were abroad that with the great forces he had assembled he proposed his 
own aggrandizement only, and the extension of his own temtories. 
Added to this, there was the suspicion that he was about to forsake the 
Catholic faith and resume his forsaken Protestantism. This suspicion was 
fatal to him. 

A mad young friar of the name of Francis Ravaillac resolved on his 
death. The third Henry was to die as his namesakes — ^he died by the 
hand of an assassin. 

Before joining the army Henry determined on appaintmg his queen 
Hegent in his absence ; and her coronation, a ceremony which had not yet 
taken place, was thought to be requisite. "Bar his own part the Bernese 
cared nothing for State ceremony — the golden orb and sceptre, the jewelled 
crown, were to him no more than baubles, but to Marie de Medici they 
' were most precious. She delighted in the pomp and pageantry of palaces, 
and insisted on her coronation being conducted with the utmost splendour. 
Henry was annoyed, and fretted. He frequently said he should never see 
Paris alive, and longed to contradict his own presentiment. The corona- 
tion took place. Even the heart of Marie de Medici must have been 
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satisfied with the splendour of the ceremonial. Henry presented her witii 
the golden orb— the emblem of soyereignty — ^the child Loxds standing 
between them. Eubens painted the picture, and it is one of his noblest 
works. On the day after the coronation, May 14, 1610, Henry manifested 
great despondency. He wished to see Solly, who was then ill at the 
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Arsenal ; so the royal carriage was ordered, and, accompanied by seven of 
his suite, the king left; the palace. 

In the narrow street, Bne de la Eerronnerie, the carriage was delayed 
by two loaded carts. It was the moment chosen by Eavaillac for the 
crime he meditated. Springing forward he leaned fuU into the carriage 
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and stabbed the king with a poniard, first in the stomaoh and then in 
the heart. 

y'lamwonnded!" 

They were the last words of Henry of Navarre. He fell back a corpse. 

*'To paint the rage and despair of the people," says a modem writer, 
''would be impoflsihle. The once-detested Henry had won every heart, 
and the general grief for him partook of the ebaiacter of madness. Tears 
were the least tokens of sorrow ; many died on learning the catastrophe, 
amongst others the brave de Yic, the comrade of Henry. The lifeless 
body was borne to the Louvre, whilst BAvaiUac, who made no attempt to 
escape, was taken, brandishing his dagger, and only preserved by the 
guards from being instantly torn in pieces. He had been a monk, strongly 
imbued with the king-killing principles that the Jesuits had broached. 
His crime had long been meditated by him, but no proof exists that he 
had been instigated either by Spain or by any knot of malcontent courtiers. 
Suspicion, indeed, has scattered its stain on all with an unsparing hand. 
Epemon, the queen, Concini, and many others were accused as being privy 
to the deed ; and the record of Ravaillac's trial having been destroyed, 
whilst these personages possessed the chief influence, gives some colour to 
the charge. EavaiLLac was torn limb from limb, and was astonished to 
hear the lamentations of the people for their fathvr^ and their eagerness 
to offer their horses for the punishment of the^regicide." 




View of Rochelle. 



THE STORY OF THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE. 

[a.d. 1627-8.] 




^OCHELLE, in the year of grace 1864, is a place of no con- 
siderable importance. It is a second-rate commercial town, 
with a third-class fortress, if exports some excellent brandy, 
made in the adjoining province of TAurris ; but neither for 
its eau-de-vie, its com, or its wine, is Eochelle particularly famous. Its 
fame belongs to a far distant date — to a widely different condition of 
society to that of the Napoleonic dynasty — to an age when civil discord and 
religious differences unsheathed every sword in France, and divided the 
people against each other. Eochelle was the head-quarters of the 
Huguenot, the Protestant party in I'rance ; the great centre and metro- 
polis of the French reformers. There they made their stand against the 
Catholic party, and openly defied the authority of Church and State. 
The Huguenots, who had followed the white plume of Henry of Navarre, 
were men of determination. They were expert in the use of their 
weapons — ^weapons not furnished from the spiritual armoury, and were 
not willing to yield an inch of ground or doctrine. At Eochelle they 
had defied the royalists shortly after the Bartholomew" massacre ; at 
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Eochelle they had mamtained their owa for more than half a century, 
working and worshipping, none daring to make them afiraid ; but in 1628-9, 
when Louis XIII. was king, and Cardinal Kichelieu, prime minister, 
Eochelle was the scene of one of the most memorable sieges on record ; 
and the visitor to Eochelle to this day is reminded more of that terrible 
event, than of anything else that has happened in the old town before 
or since. 

The little port of Eochelle is entirely enclosed by the buildings of the 
town, and consists of an outer tidal basin, and an inner wet dock, pro- 
tected by a pier, and flanked at its entrance on either side by the round 
towers of La Chaine and St. Nicholas. A quay planted with trees runs 
round the harbour, and forms an agreeable promenade. Opposite the 
tower in the bay on the shores of which it stands are the islands of E^ 
and d'Ol^ron. The island of Ee is the scene of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's unfortunate expedition, and in glancing towards it we can imagine 
something of that heart sickness which the people of Eochelle must have 
felt at seeing help so near, and yet so powerless to save. At low water 
the remains of Eichelieu's famous dyke are still to be seen — a long pile 
of stones, stretching from the point of Coreille to that of Fort Louis, a 
distance of 1640 yards. Within the town we may visit the house of 
G-uiton, the chief magistrate during the siege — a man of iron will and 
inflexible determination. We may visit also the Hotel de Ville, where he 
made his notorious dagger speech; and there we may see the Council 
table at which he presided, and the chair in which he sat. Everywhere 
there is something to recall the heroic struggle — to banish the Eochelle 
of to-day, and restore the Eochelle of 1628. Again the watchmen were 
on the lofty tower of St. Sauveur, straining their anxious eyes towards 
the island of E^ ; again the mayor, gaunt with famine, and the brave 
Duchess de Eohan animate the drooping courage of the besieged ; 
again all the horrors of starvation are renewed, and the streets filled with 
dead and dying. Yauban has changed the aspect of the town, as he has 
changed the aspect of many another town ; but there is more than enough 
left of ancient Eochelle to recall the chief incident in its history. 

Before entering on the story of the siege of Eochelle, we shall take a 
rapid glance at the events which had transpired in England and the 
Netherlands, while the Protestants of France were assisting those liberties 
for the destruction of which Philip of Spain had so long plotted and 
prayed« 
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In the NetherlandB Prince Maurice, the son of William the Silent, the 
grandson of Maurice of Saxony, whom he resembled in visage and 
character, was bravely maintaining the independence of his countrymen. 
While yet a mere stripling he had taken for his mottx>, ^'Tandem fit 
sorculus arbor," — " The twig shall yet become a tree ;" and his career 
nobly justified the legend. The Spaniards found in him a foeman of no 
common ability. Against his dashing, daring exploits, even the great 
Alexander Famese, Buke of Parma, found it difficult to maintain his 
ground ; and when at the time of the siege of Paris, Parma was sent to 
!France with a hint from the Escurial, that the relief of the ** good city of 
Paris" would in some measure compensate the failure of the Armada, 
Prince Maurice availed himiself of the opportunity to seize on several 
important posts, and carry confusion into the very heart of the Spanish 
provinces. When Parma was dead, and the command devolved on men of 
less ability and more obstinacy, the young Prince made still further 
advances; and with very little help from England, continued to obtain 
many valuable advantages over the Spaniards, thereby distressing King 
Philip, and perhaps hastening his end. 

As an example of what he effected by stratagem, the capture of Breda 
is characteristic. Some boatmen of the village of Liere, who were accus- 
tomed to supply the garrison with turf, were engaged in this enterprise. 
The vessel was filled with armed men — most of them young, some mere 
boys — all of whom were concealed in the hold ; a quantity of turf was 
piled on the deck, and to all appearance the vessel was as innocent a crafb 
as ever divided blue water. Unfortunately, as it seemed, but fortunately 
as it turned out, the ship sprang a leak, and the sailors were forced to 
work at the pumps to keep her afloat. The men in the hold were up to 
their waist in water, but they made no sign, and one of them, while the 
vessel was alongside the quay and the Spaniards coming aboard, begged 
his nearest -companion to stab him, — ^he had a violent cough, and feared 
that the sound would attract attention; but the noise of the marines 
labouring at the pumps prevented the sound being heard, and, after taking 
off a quantity of turf for immediate use, the Spaniards left the ship, pro- 
mising to imload her in the morning. Under cover of the night, the 
armed men in the hold, chilled and cramped but nothing daunted in 
courage, stole forth from their place of concealment, and crept towards 
the Spanish Hues. They were challenged by the sentry, wHom they im- 
mediately slew, but he had fired his matchlock, and the alarm was given. 
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A deadly fight followed, in which the Dutchmen obtained a complete 
victory, for the Spaniards, taken by surprise, and never suspecting the 
smallness of the number of assailants, capitulated, and Breda was given 
up to seventy men. For this bisye and daring act each soldier received 
two months pay and a gold medal of twenty-five guelders value ; and an 
aimuity for life was settled on the skipper and his men. 

The Dutchmen, animated by the spirit of their great leader, William 
the Silent, still offered the firm undaunted front to all the aggressive 
measures of Spain which they had presented in the early days of the 
revolution. The example of their courage and imanimity enflamed the 
zeal of other Protestant communities writhing beneath the cruel pressure 
of Spain and Rome. The Mends of religious and political liberty pointed 
to the Netherlands as an instance of what might be done ; the foes of 
freedom came to regard the Seven Provinces as seven plagues, and to sup- 
press with craft or cruelty, or both, all the yearnings of the people to a 
similar condition. 

During the years 1608 and 1609 negotiations were pending between 
Spain and the United Provinces of the ^Netherlands. These negotiations 
were conducted at the Hague, but it was not until March, 1609, that 
they were brought to a conclusion. The result was a truce of twelve 
years, which was, in fact, equivalent to a peace, — Spain freely and fiilly^ 
acknowledging the independence of the Dutch States. 

James, King of England, had a claim on the United Provinces for eight 
hundred thousand pounds, on account of men and money supplied by 
Elizabeth, for which he held the towns of Plushing, Brill, and Ramme- 
kens. So anxious was James to obtain his debt, and so bitterly opposed 
was he to the heroic Hollanders who had struggled for forty years against 
the power of Spain, that it was reported he intended selling these 
cautionary towns to Philip III. <'But the spirit of Protestantism was 
too strong in England tamely to witness such an anti-Protestant policy ; 
and, in fact, James himself was rather afraid of an attack from Spain 
than hoping for a coalition with it.'* On the conclusion of the treaty, 
the debt was acknowledged by the States, and engagements entered into 
for its payment by annual instalments of sixty thousand pouDnkj the 
cautionary towns to be held by James until the whole of the debt waa 
discharged. 

It is scarcely possible for Spain to have hated the Netherlands tnor^ 
thoroughly than did the King of England. His views of the royal 
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rogative, and of tke duties of suBjects, were totally incompatible with the 
opinions held by the Dutchmen. To him a king was a god : no monarch, 
not even his ill-fated son, ever clung so tenaciously to "right divine" as the 
first of the Stuart line in England. ** Kings," he was wont to say, " are 
justly called gods, for they exercise a manner or resemblance of Divine 
power upon earth. For if you will consider the attributes of God, you 
shall see how they agree in the person of a king. God hath power to 
create or destroy, to make or unmake at his pleasure ; to give life or send 
death, to judge all and to be judged of nor accountable to none ; to raise 
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James I. of England. 
{From a Print by WhiUt after Samuel Hearne.) 

low things and to make high things low, at His pleasure ; and to Qt>d 
both body and soul are due. And the like power have kings. They make 
and unmake their subjects ; they have power of raising and casting down, 
of life and of death ; judges over all their subjects and in all cases, and 
yet accountable to none but to God only. They have power to exalt low 
things and to abase high things, and make of their subjects like men of 
chess — a pawn to take a bishop or a knight, and to cry up and down with 
any of their subjects as they do of their money. And to the king is due 
both the affections of the soul and the service of the body of his subjects." 
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Views such as these were undoubtedly held by Philip the Second of 
Spain, but were utterly opposed to the firee spirit of the Netherlands, who 
saw in James nothing but a feeble tyrant — ^a despot lacking courage and 
opportunity. 

In England the direct line of the Tudors had ceased on the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the collateral branch of the Stuarts had introduced 
the King of Scotland to the English throne. The celebrated Buchanan 
had been the tutor of this king, and he being accused of having made his 
pupil a pedant, replied that he could do nothing better with him. In 
appearance, the king was of middle stature, more corpulent, says one of 
his contemporaries, through his clothes than in his body, his attire- being 
made large and easy, the doublet quilted for stiletto proof, his breeches in 
great plaits, and well stuffed; his eyes were large, ever rdling after 
any stranger who came into his presence ; his beard was very thin, his 
tongue was too large for his mouth, his skin " as sofb as taffety sarcenet, 
which felt so because he never washed his hands, but rubbed his fingers 
slightly with the wet end of a napkin." He was very weak in the legs 
and disposed to lean on the shoulders of any who stood near him. His 
manners were as uncouth as his appearance was ungainly. He was in all 
points the most singular contrast to the stately and dignified queen who 
had preceded him, and whose intellectual and diplomatic powers were 
made still more apparent by the pedantry and weakness of King James. 

Among those who first arrived at Court to pay homage to the new 
king was Prince Frederic of I^assau, from the United Provinces, 
attended by the three able diplomatists — ^Valck, Bamevelt, and Brederode. 
King James, as we have shown, had no sympathy for the Hollanders ; he 
looked upon them as rebels and traitors, regarding the struggles of Pro- 
testantism on the shores of the Korth Sea as a dangerous example to set 
before his own subjects. Besides, there were some thousands of crowns 
stiU due to the English treasury, and James was in want of this money, 
which the Hollanders seemed in no hurry to pay. 

The marriage of Elizabeth, the daughter of King James, to the Elector 
of the Palatinate, who subsequentiy became King of Bohemia, led the 
English into a closer alliance with the Protestants of Germany, and con- 
sequentiy on avowedly friendly terms with the Dutch. ** Frederic, the 
elector, was a Protestant of the Calvinistic school, and the Protestants of 
Bohemia, anxious to prevent the Catholic Emperor of J||^|^|| acquiring 
their crown, offered it to him, which he wa 
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for the young Prince. It was scarcely less palatable to the Spaniards. 
Philip the Third — the father of the courted Princess Donna Maria — set 
his face steadily against the union. He hated the English — hated the 
Protestants, and had not forgotten the Armada; but when his son 
Philip lY. ascended the throne, matters were more easily arranged. The 
new king and his favourite, the Duke of Olivarez, were zealous for the 
marriage, and negotiations were commenced in all due formality. Baby 
Charles and his Mend and councillor, the Duke of Buckingham — com- 
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monly called Dog Steenie — started on a romantic adventure to visit the 
princess incog. They called themselves John Smith and Thomas Smith, 
and contrived on their way to get into and out of a good many 
scrapes. At Paris, they attended a masqued ball, and there Charles 
is said — on no very good authority — ^to have fallen in love with his 
future wife, Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis XIII. At Madrid they 
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were publicly recognised, and treated with all honour. But Baby Charles 
was determined to be still further romantic, and so, having ascertained 
that the princess was out in the early morning gathering May dew, 
he climbed a wall, and sent her off shrieking with terror at the daring 
impropriety. 

Dog Steenie, in the meanwhile, was striving to outshine the grandees 
of Spain, and rapidly making enemies. To James he was continually 
writing letters for money and jewels, describing Baby Charles as quite 
poor in appearance, compared with the Spanish splendour. ''Sir, he 
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hath neither chain nor hat-band ; and I beseech you tx) consider, first, how 
rich they are in jewels here ; then, in what a poor equipage he came in ; 
how he hath no other means to appear like a king's son ; how they are 
much needed at such a time as this, when you may do yourself, your son, 
and the nation, honour ; and, lastly, how it will neither cost nor hazard 
you anything. These reasons, I hope, since you have already ventured 
your chiefest jewel, your son, will serve to persuade you to loose these 
more after him: first, your best hat-band, the Portugal diamond, the 
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rest of the pendent diamonds to make up a necklace to give his mis- 
tress, and the best rope of pearl, with a rich chain or two for himself to 
wear, or else your dog must want a collar, which is the ready way to put 
him into it. There are many other jewels which are of mean quality, 
and deserve not that name, but wilL save much in your purse, and serve 
very well for presents." 

This was the tenour of all Buckingham's letters to the king. A Oeorge 
was wanted for one courtier, a garter for another, a jewelled ring for a 
third, and so on until James's treasury was more than exhausted — in debt 
deeply; forming a collar for Baby Charles's neck neither light nor jewelled. 
A singular contrast was thus afforded by the relations between the Courts 
of England and Spain under James and under Elizabeth :-=— 

Oh! for the swords of former timefl ; 
Oh ! for the men who drew them. 

Time had been when an English sailor was singeing the beard of the King 
of Spain, when Spanish galleons were brought into English ports laden 
with treasure, when a grey-haired letter-writer at the Escurial was abso- 
lutely more afraid of the petticoated Xing of England than of all the 
potentates in Europe. Kow it was England who sued humbly for alliance 
with Spain, who wasted her substance in costly presents to the grandees 
of Madrid, and who virtually ignored all that had been done by Howard 
of Effingham, Leicester, Drake, Ealeigh, Hawkins, Frobisher, and the 
rest of the heroes who gathered round Queen Bess. 

And in the IS'etherlands the contrast was almost as striking. Time was 
when the provinces, struggling for freedom, and almost destroyed by 
Parma, had found a staunch ally in England's Queen. Now, they had 
no friend at the English Court, but at the Hague were royal pensioners, 
the King of England's son-in-law and daughter — ex-king and queen of 
Bohemia — who had lost their crown and were humbly thankful for the 
Dutchman's crust. The imbecility, obstinacy, and despotism of James, 
rendered him an object of derision throughout the Netherlands. They 
introduced him freely into burlesque plays, and at Antwerp a player enact- 
ing a courier rushed hastily on the stage, crying — " News ! News !" On 
being asked what news, he repHed that the ex-king of Bohemia was soon 
likely to have an immense force in the field, for the King of Denmark had 
engaged to send him a thousand, the Dutch ten thousand, and the King 
of England a hundred thousand. " Thousands of what ? " demanded those 
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who acted as Bpectators. "Oh!" replied the courier, "the King of 
Denmark's are red herrings, those of the Batch are Batch cheeses, and 
the King of England's are ambassadors." All kinds of caricatures were 
exhibited of this unfortunate and misguided king. "In one he had 
his pockets and hb purse turned inside out ; in another, he was fighting 
with an empty scabbard instead of a sword ; in a third, with a sword that 
a whole crowd tugging at could not get out of the scabbard ; and, in a 
fourth, carrying a cradle after his daughter, the ex-queen of Bohemia, 
who was wandering homeless with her child on her back." 

At home James was offending all parties except the sycophants, who 
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were loth to take offence so long as anything was to be got from the man 
who treated them like dogs. His time was chiefly spent in hunting ; his 
favourite residence Theobalds, his pleasures of the rudest — only relieved 
by the pedantic display of learning which at the best might have qualified 
him for the mastership of a third-rate grammar school. He aroused the 
indignation of the ^Nonconformists by his base desertion of their cause and 
the persecution which he directed against them. He excited the bitter 
enmity of the Catholics by the most intolerable exactions and oppressive 
edicts. Expounder of law and gospel, he scented a heretic at whatever 
distance, and gave chase in the most approved style of spiritual sports- 
manship. Yorstius, a Butch clergyman, fell a prey to this ecclesiastical 
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Nimrod. A treatise he had written was put into the hands of James, 
who, in the space of one hour, picked out a long list of what he called 
" damnable heresies." The worthy and distinguished man, at the insti- 
gation of James, was deprived of all his offices and emoluments, driven 
into exile, and, by the English and Scotch divines, sent by James to the 
synod of Dort (1619), was further persecuted' and expelled from Holland. 
King Janves was the last monarch in England who sent ai feUow- creature 
to the stake for heresy. 
When not engaged in polemical controversy, James was occupied in 
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hunting. To recall him to some recognition of his duties the people of 
Royston caught a favourite hound of the king's and put a label round his 
neck, inscribed, " Pray, good Mr. Jowler, speak to the king, for he 
heareth you every day, and so doth he not us, and entreat that it will 
please his majesty to ge back to London, or else the country will be 
undone." 

Whether the king was in London or at Theobalds, the country was as 
likely to be undone by his weak and yet despotic rule. 

In Spain, Baby Charles and Dog Steenie growing weary of Spanish 
etiquette, and resolved on returning home, contrived to slip away from 
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the Court. They lingered for some time at Segovia, and Charles sent a 
very flattering letter to the Pope, which gave his holiness inunense satis- 
faction. Eetumed to England, Charles set about breaking off the Spanish 
match. The intention of James had been to induce the Spaniards to 
engage in a war for the restoration of his son in law's electorate — ^he could 
not hope for the crown of Bohemia ; but whatever his intentions might 
be, Charles was resolved not to marry the princess, and Dog Steenie 




having received some well merited rebuffs from the Spanish grandee, was 
very anxious to avenge his quarrel. 

Before the marriage with the Infanta of Spain was formally broken off, 
overtures were made to the Court of Prance for a union between Charles 
and the Princess Henrietta Maria, There was a decided desire in France 
for this alliance, and it was far more approved in England than had been 
the contemplated union with Spain. The English people were more dis- 
posed to receive a daughter of Henry lY. than a grand-daughter of 
Philip II. The negociations were after some delay concluded, but the 
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marriage did not take place until the Prince of Wales had ascended the 
throne of England. 

The marriage took place by proxy on the 11th of May, 1625, on a plat- 
form in front of the ancient Cathedral of !N^otre Dame, Paris. 

" That stately old fabric was hung with rich tapestry and tissues of 
gold and silver for the occasion. From the palace of the Archbishop of 
Paris to the church, a gallery was erected on raised pillars draped with 
violet satin and figured with golden fleur-de-lis. A great procession 
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marched from the Louvre to the Archbishop's palace, and thence through 
the gallery to the church. First went the Duke of Chevreuse, as proxy of 
the King of England, arrayed in black velvet, and over it thrown a scarf 
glittering with roses composed of diamonds. The English ambassadors 
followed next, and after them walked the bride wearing a splendid crown 
of England ; her brother, the King Louis XIII. conducting her on the 
right hand, and her younger brother Glaslin the Duke of Orleans on the 
left ; her mother, Maria de Medici, followed her, and next to her Anne 
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of Austria, the Qneen consort, in a robe bordered with gold and predons 
stones, and her long train borne by princesses of the house of Gond^ and 
Conti. Madame Montpensier, the grand heiress^ afterwards married to 
Gaslin Duke of Orleans, led the remaining ladies of the royal family. 

''At the church door, the King of France and his brother Gaslin 
delivered the bride into the hands of Cheyreose, GharWs proxy, and the 
Cardinal de la Eochefoucault performed the ceremony. !From the plaV- 
form the bride and hev attendants adyanoed in the cathedral^andwitDefieed 
mass at the high altar ; but Cheyreuse, acting exactly as a Frotestant ior 
a Protestant king, whom he represented, retired with the Eng^h am* 
bassador during these ceremonies to a withdrawing apartment, prepared 
for the puipose. On the retom of the royal procession to the Louvre, 
Henrietta, as Queen of England, was placed at the banquet on the right 
hand of King Louis." 

The Duke of Buckingham, attended by a numerous and splendid train 
of English nobility, arrived in Paris to conduct the bride to England. 
He wore, says the Hardwicke paper, " a rich white satin uncut velvet 
Buit, set all over, suit and cloak, with diamonds, the value whereof is 
thought to be worth fourscore thousand pounds, besides a feather made 
with great diamonds, with sword, girdle, hatband, and spurs, with 
diamonds; and he had twenty-seven other suitsj aU rich as invention 
could frame or art fashion." 

The condition of France at the time of the marriage between Henrietta 
and Charles, was far better than that of England. For some years — 
thanks to the wise policy of Henry IV. — it had been such as to call forth 
the respect of all European Powers. At the conference for effecting a 
truce between Holland and Spain — a conference which established the 
independence of the Dutch republic — ^the English ambassadors had been 
made to feel the inferiority of their position. Prince Maurice told them 
openly that their master dare not open his mouth in contradiction to the 
king of Spain, and evidently recognized the superiority of his French 
allies. The only real cause of trouble to France was the religious dissen- 
sions between the CathoHcs and the Huguenots— dissensions which had 
already plunged the country into all the horrors of civil war. The 
government of Louis XIII. was feeble and violent. The Protestants were 
his most formidable enemies. The nobles who had leagued themselves 
together against him had been overcome by promises ; but the religious 
party were not to be so easily satisfied. The agents of Home and of 
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Madrid were at work exasperatmg the goyemment against the Huguenots. 
The Huguenots saw plainly that their religious liberties were only to be 
maintained with the sword, yet they still hesitated to take a final step. 

At Eochelle, in 1620, there assembled a general assembly of Protestant 
reformers, made up of representatives from the various departments of 
France. "When Louis XTTL heard of the intended meeting, he published 
an edict forbidding the assembly. Despite this prohibition, the assembly 
was convoked and declared itself permanent. One of its first acts was the 
issue of a decree, dividing the Protestant regions of France into circles. 




Lorn* XIII. 
{From a Paintmg by p, de Champaigne,) 

after the manner of (Germany, uniting again the circles into a general 
government, and establishing the rules by which this government was 
to raise troops and taxes, to levy war and exercise independent jurisdic- 
tion. The scheme was directly borrowed from the United Netherlands. 
This bold step was made too hastily. The Huguenots of France were not 
suffering from cruelty or oppression in any degree comparable to what the 
Hollanders had been called upon to endure. But the voice of moderation 
was hushed by a few over-zealous partizans who sat at the council, 
partizans as despotic in their way, as were the foreign agents and the 
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JestiitB in the court of the king. Many of the Hugaenot nobility — 
resolved to maintain their religions principles and to insist on their free 
right to worship in whatsoever way they pleased — ^were unwilling to cast 
aside their allegiance to the king and to establish or attempt to establish 
a republic. The far-sighted Huguenots saw j)lainly that under existing 
circumstances success was well nigh impossible, and that failure would 
only bring about a more deplorable condition for their co-religionists. 
But despite all that could be urged the manifesto was issued — ^war declared 
—and as there remained no alternative but either to side with the Catholics 
or Huguenots, most of the Protestant nobles gave in their adhesion to the 
cause, and the Buke of Eohan took the command of an army of Huguenots 
in the south, while his brother the Count of Soubise was placed at the 
head of an army at Foitou. 

As soon as the royal army crossed the Loire, it became evident the 
Huguenots were in no condition to resist. They were scattered like 
sheep. The towns submitted. St. Jean d'Angely, the principal fortress 
belonging to Eohan, was besieged and taken after twenty-three days. A 
corps of observation was left before Rochelle, and the French clergy voted 
a million of gold to defray the expenses of the siege. 

It was necessary, however, to reduce the other strongholds in the 
south of France before any direct attack was made upon the '^ metropolis 
of heresy." The royal army entered Monl^Uier on the 18th of August, 
1621, and besieged Montauban, a stronghold of the Protestants. But 
the inhabitants resolved on a vigorous defence, and conducted their 
operations so successfully that, after three months' pressure, the siege was 
raised, half the troops brought against the town — ^together with their 
commander — having perished of an epidemic. The sufferings of the 
royalist soldiers were of a frightful nature, and the besieged, throughout 
the struggle, were in a far better condition than the besiegers. Had all 
the Protestaat strongholds been as ably defended, the cause of the 
Huguenots must have triumphed. But there was both weakness and 
indecision in the councils — ^where preachers and soldiers — advocates and 
magistrates — ^were all bent on carrying out their own peculiar views, and 
very unwilling to yield to one another. In 1622, therefore, when the 
cause of the Huguenots was at the best, a treaty of peace was concluded 
at Montpellier. '^ The principal conditions of this treaty, which were not 
observed with good faith by the court, were, together with the confirma- 
tions of the edict of Nantes, the demolition of the fortifications con- 
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structed by the Huguenots during the war, the interdiction to the 
Huguenots of holding lay assemblies, and the suppression of all the 
places of safety except Eochelle and Montauban." 

During the five years following there rose gradually into ascendancy at 
the court of France, one of the most distinguished men of his time — 
Cardinal Bichelieu. He was the son of Francois du Plessis, captain of 
the guard to Henry lY., and was bom in Paris in 1585. He was at first 
intended for the army, but changed his purpose and entered the church. 




Cardinal Richelieu. 
(jy>om a Picture in Her J£qjesty*8 coUeotion,) 

At the age of twenty-two he was consecrated Bishop of Lugon. Deputed 
to the States General in 1614, he gained attention at court, won the 
favour of Marshal d'Ancre and of Marie de Medici, the Regent. To 
that princess he was made almoner in 1615. In 1616 he filled the offices 
of secretary-at-war and home secretary. In 1617 he followed Marie de 
Medici to Blois, when for a season she had fallen into disgrace ; subse- 
quently he brought about a reconciliation between her Majesty and the 
King, and in 1622 he received a cardinal's hat. In the following year he 
entered the Council of the States, almost in opposition to the king, who 
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had a repagnanee to "His person. Louis had said to his mother, " I know 
the bishop of Luqon better than yon ; he is a deep and dangerous man, 
whom it is necessary to distrust." This distrust, however, faded away 
under the influence of the subtle minister of state, and was succeeded by 
complete -submission. 

TJnder the guiding hand of Eichelieu the foreign policy of France was 
changed. Intimate relations were established with all the powers hostile 
to the throne of Austria. Old treaties of peace and amity were renewed 
with the United Netherlands ; the suit of the English Prince of Wales 
(Charles I.) was favourably received ; the Princess of France was married 
with great state, as we have seen, to the king of England. The Protest- 
ants of G-ermany had risen up against the Austrian Colossus, and received 
friendly assistance from France. The advances of the Spaniards in Italy 
were steadily opposed by France, and Spain, in revenge, offered their aid 
to the Huguenots if they would again revolt against the authority of their 
king. It seems a striking anomaly this of Spain — so intolerant of heresy — 
inciting the French Protestants, the copyists of their dd foes the Dutch- 
men, to enter 'on a war for religious liberty. We can scarcely imagine 
Philip II. or the Duke of Parma acting in this way. 

Irrespective of the amicable overtures of Spain the Huguenots were 
incited to revolt by the conduct of the court of France. They had many 
subjects of complaint. A fort commanding the town and port of Rochelle, 
which, according to the treaty of Montpellier, ought to have been razed, 
was still standing, garrisoned by the royalists. The assembly of large 
vessels in the port of Blaven, on the coast of Brittany, stiU ftirther 
irritated and alarmed them. They believed themselves on the eve of being 
blockaded in Eochelle, and were resolved on forestalling the threatening 
danger. 

Soubise, brother of the Duke of Rohan, took up arms, without consult- 
ing his party. Early in the month of January, 1625, he descended on 
the island of Re with five small vessels, in which he had embarked three 
hundred men-at-arms, and one hundred mariners. On the 17th of 
January he entered the harbour of Blaven, at the head of this little 
flotilla, attacked the king's ships, and compelled them to haul down the 
royal colours. It was a brave and dashing adventure, but the sequel was 
marred by bad weather. The prizes he had captured, and for which his 
little band had fought valiantly, could not be got out of the harbour on 
account of adverse winds, and the Duke of Vendenne, with a couple of 
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thousand men, took advantage of their position, and pounded them 
vigorously with shot. After three weeks the wind shifted, and Soubise went 
off with part of the king's fleet, but with no permanent hope of success. 
There were overwhehning numbers to stay the gallantry of his exploits — 
exploits which were called by no better name than that of piracy — ^and 
Soubise was obliged at last to abandon everything, and take refuge in 
England — the exile's home ! 

The Buke of Eohan, in the meanwhile, stirred up the Protestants of 
Upper Guienne and Languedoc, but their prowess was displayed to little 
purpose ; it compromised them with the State, and did not in any degree 
advance their own cause. English and Dutch vessels were employed 
against them — another anomaly — but the Dutch and English tars swore 
they would sooner be hanged than flght against Protestants, and so they 
were of but little service. Spain was still busy offering help to the 
Huguenots, but offering it with caution. The example set by these 
reformers was dangerous, and but little in accordance with the spirit of 
the Inquisition. The Huguenots felt this as much as the Spaniards, so 
they declined assistance, and made terms of peace. Spain concluded 
treaties with France about the same period. The Huguenots made peace, 
it was said, for fear of the Spaniards, and the Spaniards made peace for 
fear of the Huguenots. At all events the peace was signed between the 
Catholics and Protestants of Prance, and Eochelle was still a free city and 
"metropolis of heresy." 

Dissatisfied with their condition — angry with themselves, with the 
king, with Eichelieu — with those who ought to have been their allies, 
and with those whose professed regard they had every reason to suspect, 
the Huguenots brooded over their wrongs at Rochelle for two years — and 
Richelieu watched them like a hawk over a dovecote. 

In the meantime the courts of Prance and England were rapidly becom- 
ing involved in controversy and hostility. "When Henrietta Maria arrived 
in England, she had said to her liege lord king Charles : — " Sire, je suis 
venue en ce pays de votre majesty, pour etre commandee de vous;" but 
she did not retain the sentiment. The domestic peace of his majesty was 
utterly banished by the perverse temper of his wife, urged on by her 
infatuated French domestics. Her attendants rendered themselves ob- 
noxious to the public, and were of necessity dismissed. On their dismissal, 
the queen is said to have flown into an unappeasable rage, and to have 
broken the glass windows with her fists. The attendants themselves were 
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most unwillmg to quit, and went away at last with many *^ wild outcries 
and grimaces," taking with them '' all the queen's clothes as perquisites, 
leaying her without a change of linen, and not without difficulty being 
persuaded to give an old satin gown for her inmiediate use." This ejec- 
tion made a strange sensation in the Prench court, and ultimately led to 
an open rupture. King Charles was accused by the Erench of having 
broken the marriage article ; and by his own people of losing money and 
men in affairs with which they had no concern. On both sides the feeling 
ran high, and '* Dog Steenie," the Duke of Buckingham, having been 




Duke of Rohan. 
{From an Old Print by Balthazar Moncomet,) 

reftised an audience of the king of France, was uncontrollable in his 
wrath, and swore he would visit Paris sword in hand. 

The cause of the Huguenots at Rochelle offered an excellent opportu- 
nity for a quarrel with France. Emissaries were despatched to the French 
Protestants to concert measures for revolt ; emissaries were received in 
England with the same object in view. It was finally determined that 
Charles should send a fleet and army to Rochelle, which the Duke of 
Rohan should join with four thousand men. ** It was rumoured that it 
was planned for a protestant state to be established between the Loire and 
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the Garonne, at the head of which Buckingham should be placed. That 
there was some great scheme of this kind is certain, for Charles, in dis- 
missing ambassadors &om his uncle the king of Denmark, said that he 
kept his full intent from them, " for," he says, " I think it needless, or, 




Portsmouth. 



rather, hurtfrd, to discover my main intent in this business, because 
divulging it, in my mind, must needs hazard it." 

The expedition of Buckingham was kept as closely as possible ; so 
closely in fact, that the Huguenots themselves seemed to have no idea of 
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when it would amre. "On the 27th of June, 1627, the English fleet 
sailed oat of Portsmouth. It consisted of foity-two ships of war, thirty- 
four transports, and carried seven regiments of infantry of nine hundred 
men each, a squadron of cayalry, and a numerous hody of French Pro- 
testants — ^together about seyen or eight thousand men. That it might 
succeed, Buckingham took the command of it, for in his self-conceit he 
attributed former failures to his not being on the spot in person to give 
the troops the advantage of his consummate genius and experience ; the 
whole of his military genius, if he had any, being yet to be discovered, and 
the whole of his experience amounting to having seen soldiers on parade/' 

When the expedition arrived off Eochelle on the 11th of July, the 
Huguenots refused to permit the English to land. They had not as yet 
made any hostile demonstration against Louis XIII., and distrusted the 
profession of King Charles. In addition to this, the people of Eochelle 
did not feel themselves at Uberty to enter into an alliance with the Eng- 
lish without the consent of the French Protestants generally ; and besides 
this, it was harvest time and they were busy, having no mind to turn 
their sickles into swords. Soubise and 8ir WiUiam Porcher were per- 
mitted to enter the town and to have an interview with the council, but 
all their eloquence failed to change the determination of the citizens, and 
so Buckingham was shut oat by those whom he had come to relieve. 

Unwilling to return without a laurel, the Duke of Buckingham deter- 
mined, in opposition to the express desire of the citiflens, to make a descent 
on the islands of E^ and Oleron, which the Hv^^MBOots had some time 
before surrendered to the king. This sodleii divBimon took Toiras, the 
governor, by surprise. Hastily sammoniag a few troops he endeavoured 
to prevent the landing ; but this effort was overcome, after a fierce skir- 
mish in which about four hundvsd French and Ave hundred English were 
slain. Among those who fell im the side of France was the Baron de 
Chautal, father of Madame de Sevign^ and nephew of the celebrated 
Montaigne. On the retreat of the French, Buckingham, instead of fol- 
lowing in pursuit, applied himself to the landing of the remainder of his 
troops and stores, an employment so leisurely conducted that Ave days 
elapsed before he made any farther advance against Toiras. Toiras, on 
the contrary, immediately avaiHi^g himself of the opportunity, stored up 
an ample supply of wine, provisions, and ammunition in the strong citadel 
of the town of St Martin — ^where '* stony strength would laugh a siege 
to scorn." 
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At length assembling his troops with as much ostentatious parade as 
thongh he were exercising them on a field-day, Buckingham adyanced 
upon^St. Martin. There was a small fortress in his way called St. Pri6 
— a fortress too insignificant in the opinion of his grace to warrant any 
delay to capture it : it was consequently left; untouched, and with baDne]» 
waying and bugles sounding the English army amred and settled doym 
before St. Martin. 

The citadel of St. Martin crowned a steep rock eonunanding the bay 
and the town. When the experienced eye of Sir John Buroughs — ^a tried 
veteraa-^fell on it, he declared his conviction that it would defy their 
efforts. Jewelled and perfumed Buckingham ridiculed this idea, and 
when the worthy knight pressed upon him the truth of his assertion, he 
sharply reprimanded him and bade him be silent. Two or three days 
afterwards old Buroughs was effectually silenced by a musket-ball — ^never 
more to wag tongue in this world, either in praise or censure. 

Buckingham at first proposed carrying the citadel by a coup-^e-main, 
but this was so plainly impracticable that he was forced to yield — ^the 
attempt to storm the castle would have been nothing but a wilful waste 
of life. It was then invested ia form ; the duke, who was woefiilly 
ignorant in these matters, overseeing the construction of the trenches and 
batteries, and giving experienced engineers the benefit of his counsels. 

The French historians tell us that the duke and many of his officers 
behaved with wanton cruelty. They relate how a long boat, with thirty 
.Catholic gentlemen on board, was seized by an EngUsh cruiser, and how 
nine and twenty out of the thirty were cast iato the sea, Buckingham 
expressiag great indignation that even one had been spared. It ia also 
asserted that by his order all the women in the town of St. Martin, whose 
husbands were engaged in the defence of the citadel, were driven, with 
blows, into the trenches, and directly exposed to the galling fire of the 
iPrench. There several women were shot dead — periiaps by their own 
husbands — ^with their babes at their breasts. 

As intelligence of the English attack in ^France spread oVer the conti- 
nent, it awakened the utmost consternation. The ex-king of Bohemia, 
and pensioner at the Hague, the United ^Netherlands, the king of Denmark, 
all hastened to express their astonishment and dismay at the rupture. 
They would not admit Charles's representation of his obligation, to sup* 
port the French Protestants. They proposed to mediate between the 
contending powers. Ambassadors extraordinary were despatfibod from tbe 
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court of Denmark to the court of France. The Dutch depriyed of their 
commiBBiouB all English officers in their service, who had joined the expe^ 
dition to Bochelle. But nothing moved Charles. '^ He wrote to Buck- 
ingham congratulating him on the success of his attempt on R^, which 
was yet no success at all, promising him great reinforcements and provi- 
sions, and exhorting him to prosecute the war with vigour, and to listen 
to no proposals of peace. He applauded a proclamation which Buckingham 
had prepared to assure the French Protestants that the king of England 
had no intention of conquest, his sole object being to compel the king of 
France to fiilfil his engagements towards the French Protestants, into 
which he had entered with them. That, in spite of these engagements, 
he had not dismantled the Fort Louis, in the vicinity of Bochelle, but, 
on the contrary, had endeavoured to surprise the town, and reduce it by 
force to comply with his own religious demands. Charles, however, 
ordered Buckingham to make an alteration in the manifesto, so that, in- 
stead of the defence of the Protestants being the sole cause of his coming, 
it should be the chief cause, and allow him to put forward other reasons 
for his hostilities as occasion might require." 

The Duke of Eohan made a tour of the French Protestant churches in 
the south, making known the declaration of the king of England, urging 
upon them the necessity of union and of decision at this critical period, 
kindling their enthusiasm and quickening their zeal by his appeal to their 
patriotism and their love of liberty, and pointing to the example of what 
other nations had accomplished by vigorous and determined action. The 
Duke was empowered to raise troops and advance to the relief of Bochelle ; 
but that city was still neutral, it was in no hurry to declare against the 
king, and there were stormy debates in the Council Chamber day after 
day, while the former were gathering in their stores. 

The king's troops, who had hastened to the neighbourhood of Bochelle 
at the first symptoms of revolt, were brought down and massed round the 
city, to be in readiness should their services be required. But the in- 
habitants showed no sign of revolt, and consequently offered no excuse 
for violence. 

The English army under Buckingham still beleaguered fort St. Martin 
with no prospect of success but by the starving of the garriBon. In order 
to cut off all supplies they had recourse to works analogous to those which 
Eiehelieu afterwards employed in the siege of Bochelle. A boom was 
thrown across the harbour, composed of the hulls of large vessels and 
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barges, attached with iron chains, stont cables, and anchored securely. A 
sort of bridge was made over it, mounted with cannon, altogether pre- 
senting a very formidable aspect, and affording immense satisfaction to 
the duke. He regarded it as an engineering work worthy of Alexander 
Eamese. So well pleased was he with the result of his labour, and so 
confident the garrison must surrender, that he ventured on civilities with 
<]K)vemor Toiras, sending him a present of a dozen melons, Toiras in 
response forwarding to him a dozen bottles of orange water. But all 
xmknown to Buckingham — ^who imagined not only that all com and wine 
and flesh were cut off, but that the garrison had no water — ^there was a 
subterranean stream which flowed directly under his works and supplied 
the beleaguered French with one of the grand essentials of life. Better 
soldiers and shrewder engineers might have suspected this, but the English 
duke never doubted but what Toiras was in the greatest extremity, and 
already gave himself the airs of a conqueror. 

Toiras the governor was anxious that the state of affairs should be 
commimicated to King Louis. The siege had lasted several weeks, and 
his provisions were short. But to communicate with the works beyond 
the formidable boom appeared almost impossible. There were^ however, 
three men in the fortress who resolved at all risks ta carry the message. 
Under cover of the night they would swim across the harbour. It was a 
daring exploit, but the condition of the garrison was becoming desperate. 
Toiras accepted their proffered services, and they stole away from the 
citadel and made the attempt to cross the harbour. In this attempt one 
of them lost his life ; another through fatigue was obliged to give himself 
up to the English. The third, a Gascon named Pierre, succeeded in 
eluding the vigilance of the English and arrived safely at the court of 
Prance. He did not escape unnoticed. Some English sailors in a boat 
observed him and gave chase, but he deluded them into the belief that he 
was a fish by dexterously diving whenever they came near, and remaining 
under water until immediate danger was over. A storm favoured his 
escape, but he was so exhausted when he reached the land as to be 
incapable of standing uprighf. He was found in a very exhausted con- 
dition by a peasant who rendered him every necessary assistance, and thus 
enabled the courageous man to reach Eort Louis, when the king highly 
commended his conduct and gave bi'm a pension of a hundred crowns. 

The letter from Toiras the governor was contained in a tin box and had 
suffered no damage from the sea- water. It contained full particulars of 
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the condition of the besieged and the works of the beaegers, and beaong^t 
the king to send immediate help, as without such aid the gamson would 
be compelled to snnendar. Orders were immediately given for the fitting 
out of a small fleet to be sent to the relief of St. Martin. But nearly all 
the seamen in tiiie neighbourhood were Huguenots, and unwilling to 
engage in the enterpirise. After some delay the necessary vessels were 
obtained and manned, and on the dth September — a moonlight night-^ 
Captain Yaslin set sail with six pinnaces, loaded with provisions, powder, 
shot, and other necessaries. 

In the meanwhile Toiras, hard pressed both for provisions and for 
ammunition, his troops suffering many severe hardships, and the prospect 
of relief apparently very far off, begun a parley with Buckingham. The 
sight of a white flag was highly •encouraging to the English commander, 
who cimgratulated himself on having achieved a conquest and won 
imperishable laurels. He was resolved to behave in what he chose to 
consider a thoroughly chivalrous spirit ; he would make no extravagant 
demand on the garrison, he would not deal hardly with hungry men; 
still he required time to consider, and, like the story of the barber's 
fifth brother in the Arabian Nights' Entertainment, he planned so good a 
fortune out of the frail materials which lay before him, that it was a 
terrible blow to see it all so suddenly destroyed. 

While Buckingham hesitated and delayed the signing of a capitulation 
which Toiras seemed willing to yield, Captain Yaslin and his flotilla 
came to the rescue. The navy, not in the least expecting this attack, 
were ill>-prepared to receive it ; and though the sailors and marines fought 
with great pluck, and instances of personal valour were not few, ihe 
enemy succeeded in bursting thie boom drawn across the harbour, and eady 
retired when they had completed their object. 

On the next day the duke endeavoured to continue his negotiatiooB 
with the beleaguered garrison, but his indignation was scarcely greater 
than his surprise, when, in response to his summons, the soldiers of 
Toiras appeared on their fortifications, each armed with a good store of 
provisions. One exhibited a leg of mutton, another a pig, a third a pair 
of fowls, a fourth a good piece of beef, a fifth a bottle of wine, a sixth a 
sack of com ; they stuck sausages and other convenient edibles on the end 
of their lances, and flourished them in sight of the English commander 
with every show of triumph. It was a grotesque scene — oddly at 
variance with the sanguinary spectacle of war. The derisive cries wit^ 
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wbicli they hailed the English herald were the plainest aEiswer to his 
summons. They would not surrender. More than three months had 
been spent in starring them into subjeotion, and here were they better 
provided than those who beleaguered them^ absolutely laughing in their 
faces. The English soldiers, whose '< war-worn coats" and lean lanthem 
jaws spoke eloquently of the sufferings they had undergone, were loud in 
their outcry against the fleet. If the fleet, they said, had not betrayed 
its trust, Si Martin would never have been relieved. The sailors, instead 
of justifying themselves, as they might well have done, for they had 
fought bravely, demanded their pay — ^pay in heavy arrears, and thus 
added to the perplexity of Buckingham. It appeared that when the 
boom was broken, the ships laden with provisions immediately landed 
their stores while the battle was raging, that they also received the sick 
and wounded, and sailed straightway ^m the harbour before the rest of 
the fleet retired and covered their retreat. 

Bound about BocheUe the royal forces were still gathering, and the 
Bochellois were being rapidly driven into revolt. They were watching 
with an iatense interest the progress of the Buke of'Buckingham at B^, 
not yet determined whether to receive him as an ally, or to ignore his 
protection altogether. They could not fail to observe the wavering 
confusion of mind which marked all the movements of the inefficient 
commander, and were reasonably dubious as to any help he could .render 
them. A written requisition submitted to Buckingham £rom his officers 
urgently recommended the abandonm^it of the siege. One day he was 
willing to comply ; the next determined to remain. In October he was 
joined by the Earl of Holland with fifteen hundred men ; early in 
November by eight hundred men from Eochelle. Thus reinforced he 
resolved on a general assault, and on the 6th of November the assault 
began. 

As the veteran Buroughs had foretold, the assault was a complete 
failure. The cannonade produced no e&ct on the stony strength of St. 
Martro, but tiie slaughter was terrible. Finding the assault utterly 
impracticable, it was abandoned, and the En^sh withdrew towards their 
ships ; but, unfortunately for them, the Marshal Schomberg had posted 
himself with a strong force on the island between them and their vessels. 
The fort— Eort Fri^'-which Buckingham had thought of no importance, 
was now occupied and garrisoned by Erench troops, the result being that 
the English were compelled to defile along a narrow causeway across the 
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salt marshes, connectmg the small island of Oie with that of Be. 
Nothing could more forcibly demonstrate the incompetence of Bucking- 
ham for military command than his thus suffering the enemy to land 
and lodge in the line of his retreat. The fire of Schomberg was kept up 
steadily as the English retreated, and his cavalry harassed their rear, 
throwing them into the utmost concision, until the pressure and disorder 
on the causeway became frightful : hundreds fell under the murderous 
fire of the artUlery, hundreds more were sabred by the dragoons, and 
scores were pushed off into the bogs and salt pits, and there miserably 
perished. 

To the credit of the EngUeh however be it said, they fought with dis- 
tinguished bravery ; and however incompetent as a general the duke was 
not wanting in personal courage. Defiling along that blood-stained cause- 
way, the Prench had them at every advantage ; and when on fairer ground 
they turned to give battle, Schomberg declined the combat. Two thousand 
English soldiers perished on that day, besides fifty officers ; twenty-two 
pair of colours were captured, and suspended in Notre Dame, Paris. The 
prisoners taken by the French were restored without ransom, with the 
exception of Lord Mountjoy, for whom, in derision, Schomberg demanded 
a couple of English hounds. Buckingham, it was said in derision, was 
unable to get into the citadel, but at home he would no doubt get into the 
Tower. 

The exaggerated statements which had been circulated as to the success 
of the Duke of Buckingham, together with his renewed overtures in his 
master's name of friendly alliance with the Bochellois, induced the citi- 
zens to rise in revolt, just as his Grace gave up the siege operations and 
made an inglorious retreat. ''A really good general" it has been justly 
remarked, '< though he had suffered considerable loss, would still have 
thrown himseK into Bochelle, and with the sea kept open by his fleet for 
supplies, might have yet done signal service in the defence of the place. 
But Buckingham was no such general. He determined to withdraw, con- 
templating another enterprise equally impossible to him as the taking of 
the citadel of St. Martin. He had an idea of the glory and popularity of 
recovering Calais, and communicated this notable project to the king. 
Charles was charmed with the project, and as he had assured Buckingham 
that he had done wonders and almost impossibilities on the island of B^, 
so he anticipated an equally splendid result: this, in any other man 
except Charles would have looked like bitter irony. In the eyes of the 
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more sensible officers of the fleet and army, the notion of attempting 
the snrpriBe of Calais with a reduced and defeated force and such a 
general, was scouted as madness. Buckingham turned the prows of his 
fleet homewards, and arrived in England towards the end of November. 
The fleet and army were indignant at the disgraceful management of the 
campaign ; the people were equally so at the waste of public money and 
the ruin of national honour; but Charles received Buckingham with 
undiminished affection, and took to himself the blame of the expedition, 
because he had not been able to send sufficient reinforcements and pro- 
visions." 

In Rochelle the people beheld the departure of the English fleet with 
the utmost consternation. They had been assured that Charles would 
never permit them to be abandoned; and here in the very beginning the 
English fleet and army were withdrawn, and the French forces — ^undis- 
turbed by the presence of a foreign foe, were concentrated around the 
town — Gaston of Orleans, Schomberg, Eichelieu himself and the king, 
Louis XIII., all bent on the destruction of the Huguenot stronghold. 

Many and long had been the debates in the council before the Ko- 
chellois displayed the flag of revolt. Determined had been the opposition 
of many of the leading citizens to any step which could compromise them 
with the government until they were assured of efficient aid. They 
doubted the English, they suspected the Netherlanders, they could have 
no faith in the promises of Spain — ^but hesitancy was at length overcome. 
The troops massed around the town were insolent and menacing. The 
bolder spirits among the citizens demanded that a flnal blow should be 
struck for civil and religious freedom, — and their enthusiasm prevailed. 
There was one man in the town who in his younger days had seen rough 
service, who had sailed through troubled waters and fought many a hard 
flght. His name was Guitin, a man of indomitable courage, a sort of 
privateer by whom — ^whatever else might be suspected — ^it was certain no 
cowardice would be displayed. K o man hesitated more than he as to 
whether Rochelle should declare for revolt; but when at the council it 
was finally decided that this step should be taken, that none but he 
should be their chief magistrate and leader, he rose up at the board and 
spoke like a hero. His words were not words of great swelling vanity, but 
sober, earnest, fixed resolve. He held an unsheathed dagger in his hand, 
and raised it again and again as he proceeded ; — ^swearing that from that 
moment the dage«'' alinnM be on their table whenever they met in council, 
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and that he himaelf would strike it into the heart of the first who ehonld 
talk of surrender ; or, if he wayered, let them strike him dead. He cast 
the dagger on the table as he concluded, and there was something of the 
rapt vision of an ancient prophet in his aspect, as he told them of the 
troubles that might come— the plague, the fanune, the sword. But those 
who clustered round him only laid their hands upon their swords and 
swore before the Lord thej were prepared for all. 

Bochelle was immediately thrown into a state of defence. Its eirigting 
fortificationB were repaired and strengthened, and new battmes erected. 
The Duke of Eohau was not in the town, but the old Duchess of Bohan — 
a lion-hearted woman — ^was there, and by her presence and enthusiasm 
stimulated the energy of the citizens. An embassy was also sent to the 
English Court representing the condition of the Bochellois, and remind- 
ing the king of his promise. Cbailes declared that lie would hazard his 
three kingdoms, if need be, for their deUyeranoe. But something more 
than words were wanting. 

Eichelieu, who was the prime moyer of the siege, saw that the city 
could only be reduced by famine. An attempt to carry it by assault 
would be but wanton waste of human life ; at the same time, to starve the 
citizens into capitulation required some extraordinary engineering opera- 
tions, very costly both in time and money. On the land side the work 
was comparatiyely easy, and the city was rapidly enclosed by him for 
three leagues in circumference, but the sea was still open, and supplies 
could thus be obtained with tolerable certainty by the besieged, there 
never being wanting dashiug skippers to run the blockade. 

An Italian engineer, Pompey Targon by name, excited smne attention 
by a notable scheme of which he described himself as the inventor, — a 
scheme for effectually closing the port of Bochelle. This man obtained 
an introduction to Bichelieu who, interested in his statements, commis- 
sioned him to carry out his project. What his plan was remained a pro- 
found secret, but whatever it might be it turned out a complete feiilure 
after six months' labour, and was renounced. 

Two Frenchmen were the next projectors who received the patronage of 
Eichelieu. One of these was Metezean, architect to the king ; the other, 
Tiriot, one of the first masons in Paris. They proposed to construct a 
dyke of enormous size and strength, extending from one side of the 
entrance of the harbour to the other ; by this means no vessel would be 
able to enter without the consent of the besiegers, and all supplies to the 
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Boohellois would be effectiyelj cut off. Bicheliea assembled all the chief 
officers of the egmy, and of the fleet, and laid before them the project. The 
council were divided in opinion as to its practicability, it being argued that 
the force of the sea, should a storm arise, would destroy the work ; but 
the projectors replied so pertinently to every objection, that the majority 
were at length convinced, and were satisfied, says a French writer, that 
these men were sent to them of God. Both Metezean and Tiriot received 
handsome gratuities, and operations were speedily commenced. The 
soldiers were employed as labourers, and worked heartily, so it was 




Castle of ArgencoTirt. 

carried on with rapidity ; aind a storm which threatened its destruction 
only served to assure the projectors oi the real stability of the structure. 

To protect the labourers a strong fortress was erected on CoureiUe and 
Chrutends, the foot of the dyke. The work itself was defended by 
stockadoes, and the opening in the centre through which vessels could 
pass to and fro, was commanded by a fortress called the Castle of 
Argencourt. 

"While this great work was in progress Richelieu was winning golden 
opinions from the peasantry and his own troops. For the speedy settle- 
ment of all disputes between the soldiers and the people he instituted a 
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tribunal whose decisionB were always prompt and generally pure. He 
interdicted all pillage, and punished seyerely any act of treachery or 
violence committed by any of his men. But to their comfort he was 
not indifferent; he himself saw to their rations, and ascertained that 
they were good in quality and satisfactory in quantity ; the pay of the 
troops was increased and paid with unusual punctuality ; added to this 
he behaved to aU who were about him with so much cordiality and 
courtesy as to gain over many to his side who at the outset were any- 
thing but well-disposed towards him. Those- who saw him at the time 
describe the happy blending of the priest and the soldier, and here amid 
duties the most diversified and demands on his time and patience that 
would have exhausted half a dozen ordinary men, he stiU maintained 
that unruffled calmness, strict punctuality, and business aptitude, which 
distinguished him in all circumstances. 

The Eochellois beheld with dismay the erection of the dyke but were 
powerless to prevent it. Their cannon thundered harmlessly over the blue 
waters ; and the report of the watchmen on the lofty tower of the town 
was increasingly discouraging. There were a few skirmishes between 
the citizens and the besiegers in the parallel on the land side; and an 
occasional sortie imder cover of the darkness. In these skirmishes 
the people of Eochelle invariably displayed heroic daring. They would 
venture much to capture a gun or destroy an outport — anything to 
bewilder their foes and confound their operations. They fought despe- 
rately, and those with whom they fought were no field-day soldiers. 
Such scenes took place almost daily at the beginning of the siege ; but 
nothing of any real importance was done, and day by day the city 
granaries were emptying and the shadow of famine fell upon the town. 

The unhappy people were in daily expectation of receiving help from 
England, and twice an English fieet came within sight of the beleaguered 
town, but Eichelieu's formidable dyke prevented its entering the harbour. 
Those who saw in it deliverance— knew that the horrible reality of 
famine was upon them, and that the ships they saw, with straining 
eyes, could banish the dread evil — saw the silver sails sink below the 
horizon with something of the feeling of shipwrecked mariners when 
they fail to attract the notice of a passing vessel. Erom the height of 
the town, they could look round on a region of plenty ; fields, gardens, 
orchards, herds of tjattle, flocks of sheep— enough and to spare, while they 
were perishing with hunger. They could stand in the trenches made 
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round the town and watch the gallant army of the soldiers as they were 
marshalled for some holiday pageant, filling the air with shouts. They 
could hear the music which seemed to mock their misery, and watch 
with longing eyes the troops at the camp fire cooking their rations and 
singing songs of home. 




A Fight beneath the Walls of Rochelle. 



Stealthily creeping through the streets, unseen, unheard, Eoniting one 
here and another there, was the famine. The shops were closed, night 
and day the prayers of the people rose up to heaven, and every day there 
were wild reports of demons lurking in the air, breaking the stillness of 
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the ni^t with shrieks and laughter. They tamed far coiisolation to the 
Book of Comfort, but again, and as though drawn to it by a spell, they 
read of the famine in Samaria — '^and behold they besieged it until an 
ass's head was sold for fonr score pieces of silver, and the fourth part of a 
cab of dove's dung for five pieces of silver. And as the king of Israel was 
passing by upon the wall there cried a woman unto him saying, help, my 
Lord, king. And he said, if the Lord do not help thee, whence shall I 
help thee, out of the bamfloor or out of the winepress ? And the king 
said unto her, what aileth thee ? And she answered, this woman said 
unto me, Give thy son, that we may eat him to day, and we will eat my 




fttocksdocs erected to defezid the Pyiie. 

son to morrow. So we boiled n^ Ma and did eat him ; and I said unto 
her on the next day. Give thy son that we may eat him, and she hath hid 
her son." It was darkly whispered through the town that this horrible 
thing had been realised at Eochelle. That, maddened by hunger, women 
had slain their little ones and eaten them. Wh^e was the Elisha to 
prophecy of sudden plenty ? "When should Benhadad-Kichelieu be driven 
away, and a day of good tidings rise on EocheUe ? 

Eamine decimated the besieged, but it did not cast down their courage. 
They accepted contentedly their scanty rations of shell-fish and grass; 
they fared well on horse-flesh, but their resources failed. There was not 
a horse in the town. The sea seemed hardened against them and yielded 
nothing for their support ; every green herb was exhausted. Before this 
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came to pass, the anthoiities of the town had found it necessary to station 
a guard in the grayeyard and to punish summarily various attempts to 
seize on the bodies of the dead for food. Death held a camiyal in this 
beleaguered town. Death, it was seen everywhere — ^in the quiet market, 
in the empty houses, in the cold, gloomy smithy, in the deserted wine-shop. 
It was seen in little groups of agonising sufferers crouching in obscure 
comers, praying for death speedily ; it was seen in the dead bodies that 
soon began to encumber the streets^4ead that the dying were too un- 
happy, too indifferent to bury. There were some few driven mad by the 
horrors of the scene, and who added to it by their wild cries and frantic 
gestures, flying through the streets at night, and seeming to bear charmed 
lives. 

Amid all the terrible realities of the famine there were many instances 
of heroic self-devotion : for eight days a father kept his child alive by 
nourishing it with his own blood. Many preferred death to sharing the 
scanty food they could get with those they loved ; and while in their mad 
fury some blasphemed heaven and polluted earth by their violence at the 
misery which had come upon them, for the most part they bore it patiently 
and hoped against hope. 

Out of eighty men who were defending a gate, scarcely ten could sup- 
port themselves without a staff. Of those who laboured in the batteries, 
scarcely one in five was able to stand erect. The preachers went amongst 
the people, exhorting them to faith in heaven ; and the old Duchess of 
Kohan, the mother of the two brothers Eohan and Soubise, animated the 
courage of the unhappy garrison by her heroic words. She also went 
amongst them, sharing all their privations, enkindling afresh their en- 
thusiasm as she assured them of a speedy deliverance. Guitin, too, gaunt 
with famine but strong of will, surveyed the heroic defenders of the town 
with a grim smile — " It is enough," said he, " if one of the citizens 
remain alive to close the gates." 

Deliverance never came. Xing Charles had solemnly ^edged his 
honour to assist the Eochellois, but he was unable to keep his promise. 
He despatched the Earl of Denbigh with a fleet; and the Earl, after 
shewing himself for seven days before the town, retired without striking 
a blow. He had been raised to rank and title simply on account of 
marrying the Duke of Buckingham's sister, and was, as a commander, 
even more incompetent than his brother-in-law. The Duke himself now 
resolved on returning with the fleet to Eochelle. Popular dissatisfaction 
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against war was rmunng high. His physician. Dr. Lambe, was mur- 
dered by a mob in London, and a placard was fixed on the walls in these 
words : — ^Who rules the kingdom ? — ^the King. Who rules the King ? — 
the Duke. Who rules the Duke ? — the Devil. Let the Duke look to it, 
or he will be served as the docter was served." Ther« was a doggrel 
rhyme also, very pc^ular about this time, and equally threatening in its 

nature: 

Let Charles and George do what they can, 
The Duke shall die like Dr. Lamhe. 

The duke affected to despise these threats, but Charles was alarmed for 
his safety. He went with him to Deptford to see the ships that were to 
carry relief to Eochelle, and is reported to have said : " George, there are 
those who wish that both these and thou may perish ; but we will both 
perish together if thou dost." 

Buckingham went down to Portsmouth. On the 23rd of August he 
was in excellent spirits, even dancing gaily, it is said, as he went to 
breakfast. "While at breakfast, Soubise, the envoy of the Rochellois, 
went to him, and was seen in earnest private conversation. It is sup- 
posed that Soubise had come to the knowledge of certain recent negocia- 
tions between England and Prance, in which both monarchs showed every 
tendency to listen to an accommodation, though neither had yet ventured to 
propose it, and knew that it was the object of BuckiDgham rather to treat 
than to fight when he got to EocheUe. At that very moment Mr. Secretary 
Carleton had arrived from the king with instructions to Buckingham to 
open by some means a communication with Eichelieu, and then, as it were, 
accidentally bring about a treaty. Probably Soubise had acquired hints 
of these things, for both he and many other Frenchmen about Bucking- 
ham appeared greatly discontented, and vociferated and gesticulated ener- 
getically. The duke, it is said, had be^n endeavouring to persuade Sou- 
bise that Eochelle was already released, which he was too well informed 
to credit." 

As the duke went out to his carriage, still talking with the gentle- 
men who surrounded him, an officer whispered something in his ear ; he 
turned, and the next moment a knife was plunged into his heart and there 
left sticking. The assassin boldly declared himself. Se turned out to be 
a gentleman of birth and education — John Pelton by name — who had 
served under the duke in the expedition to the island of Ee. 

Felton was hanged at Tyburn and gibbeted at Portsmouth. 
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dead and the dying ; the former were decently intered, the latter received 
proper attention, and several of them survived to tell in after years the 
horrors of that siege. 

In due course Louis XIII. and Cardinal Richelieu with all " the pomp 
and circumstance of war," made triumphal entry into the city. Amid 
salvos of artillery, and shouts of " Vive le roi," the stronghold of revolt 
received back its king — ^the metropolis of heresy welcomed the Cardinal. 




Entry of Louis XIII. into Rocheile. 





Magdeburg. 



THE STORY OP THE MASSACRE AT MAGDEBURG. 

[Mat 10, 1631.] 




*HILE the events recorded in the Story of the Siege of 
Bochelle were taking place in Prance, and the ex- 
pressed sympathies of the English Government with the 
French Protestants had involved hoth conntries in war, 
Perdinand the Second of Gtermany was teaching Catholic Christianity at 
the sword's point to the Protestant states of the Patherland. Generals 
Wallenstein, Piccolomini, and Tilly were the chief apostles of the em- 
peror, and none were more zealous than they in fighting for the faith. 

Compared with the treatment of the German Protestants, who fell 
under the power of Perdinand, that of the Huguenots by Richelieu was 
just and merciful. The wily cardinal, the saintly soldier, was not vindic- 
tive. He felt that a stronghold like Bochelle could not be permitted to 
maintain its independence with safety to the state. He dismantled the 
town, and forfeited its privileges ; but he did not interfere with the 
religious liberties of the people ; he did not attempt to crush Protestantisni 
with the iron heel of despotism ; he was a politician, not a bigot. Eerdi- 
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nand, on the contrary, was resolved on the extirpation of the Protestants ; 
determined by the help of fire and sword, and what help the heaven he 
besieged with prayer might send, to restore a catholicity of faith, to 
ignore all that had been accomplished by Lnther, Calvin, Erasmus, and 
other reformers : there should be but one faith— one church — one highway 
to heaven, a faith and church and highway approved of by Ferdinand 
the magnificent, or ■ 

There is a story told of two Irish chieftains in ancient times, one of 
whom despatched to the other a dubious message with a threat unex- 
pressed, but emphatic. " Pay me tribute, or else " Not to be 

intimidated nor outdone in equivoque, the other replied, " I owe you no 
tribute, and if .'* Of course they fell to fighting. 

Something like this was the condition of the quarrel between Ferdi- 
nand and the German Protestant States. Nothing was very clearly 
expressed on either side, but both meant defiance, and victory or death. 

The resistance to Austria had, as we have shown, begun in Bohemia : 
the Protestants had invited Frederick of the Palatinate, son-in-law of 
James the First, to become their king. Like a young and foolish man, 
he accepted their offer ; assumed the crown, to have it taken from him, 
and himself driven into exile, losing not only his new kingdom, but his 
old Palatinate. Spain, Bavaria, and Austria, all leagued against the 
Protestant States, presented an invulnerable front to the united efforts — 
feeble it must be owned — of an allied host enlisted in the Protestant cause. 
All Germany was overrun with the victorious troops, and the most 
horrible desolation followed the triumphant march of Wallenstein, Picco- 
lomini, and Tilly. 

The war had its origin in Frederick of the Palatinate accepting the 
Bohemian crown ; but it rapidly assumed a wider and more serious aspect 
than could have been the case, had the mere question been the restoration of 
this simple-minded man's hereditary possession. It became a battle of belief 
— the crusade of political and religious intolerance, and it lasted thirty years. 

Where commerce had built her giant cities, and enriched her merchants 
with tribute from the very ends of the earth, where richly laden argosies 
were moored on rivers more auriferous than fabled Pactolus, and where 
merchant princes dwelt in state surpassing that of emperors bom in the 
purple, there was ruin — ^utter and irremediable. Houses marked by smoul- 
denng embers — ships burnt to the water's edge — stately haUs but charred 
and blackened timbers — and crushed and mutilated corpses everywhere. 
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Where cattle grazed and crops ripened, where smiling homesteads gave 
invitation to the passer hy, where orchards exhibited their tempidng 
firoit, and old mills lazily performed their work as if there was no liiiny, 
but plenty of time on hand to stop and think about it — where in the green 
meadows and the yellow uplands there were all the indications of a liappy, 
prosperous, and contented people — ^there was now desolation and death. 
Villages lay in ashes ; where the peasant had so often engaged in the -wild 
frolic of the kermese, there were headless bodies — snaked, young, old, 




General Tilly, 
{From an old Print hy Balthazar Mdheomet,) 

men, women, rich, poor, literally stripped of everything, and flung to- 
gether in a ghastly heap. The com ready for the sickle had been fired — 
wantonly destroyed; Buth and Boaz — wealthy landowners and humble 
gleaners— consumed amid the sheaves ; granaries had been ransacked and 
thousands of flour sacks emptied of their contents into the river. There 
was neither the lowing of oxen, nor bleating of sheep — ^hmls and flocks 
had been driven off by the Austrian soldiers. Everywhere there was 
wanton destruction, and outrages imnameable. The sword to the throat, 
and the flre to the roof tree, were mercies compared with some of the 
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atrocious acts which were not only tolerated but applauded by gentlemen 
and soldiers. 

Christian lY. of Denmark, observing with grief and indignation the 
korrible condition to which Germany was being reduced, attempted a 
diversion in favour of the Protestant princes, but the attempt was fatile : 
he was not only repulsed, but drew the armies of Austria into his own 
dominions. '' But in Sweden had risen up a king, able, pious, earnestly 
desirous of the restoration of Protestantism, and qualified by a long 




Generad Wallenstem. 
(From a Painting by Vandyke.) 

military experience, though yet a young man, to cope with any general of 
the age. Gustavus Adolphus had mounted the Swedish throne at the age 
of eighteen, and was now only seven-and-thirty ; yet he had already 
maintained a seventeen years' war against Poland, backed by the power of 
Austria. But now an armistice of six years had been settled with Poland. 
Wallenstein, the ablest general of Austria, had been removed from the 
command, in consequence of the universal outcry of the German princes 
in an imperial council at Batisbon against his cruelties and exactions ; 
and the far-seeing Eichelieu, who was attacking the Spaniards in Italy 
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and the Netherlaads, perceiving the immense advantages of snch dlBnnion 
in Germany, had offered to make an alliance with the Swedes." 

Towards the close of the month of June, 1630, Gustavns Adolphns 
entered on the campaign. He emharked fifteen thousand of his vetQvaii 
troops at Elfsnab and crossed into Pomerania. This province had to a 
certain extent been abandoned hj the imperial troops and fell an easy 
prey to the Swedish king. Its towns and fortifications fell into his hands 
almost without a struggle, as the Austrian general, Torquato Conti, 
retreated before him without coming to a general engagement ; but in his 
retreat Conti destroyed everything — ^he left the country a desert. * ' During 
a whole day's march Gustavus Adolphus saw not a single head of cattle, 
but wretched creatures crowding round, imploring food to save them from 
death, and presenting the appearance of ghosts rather than men." 

The earliest intelligence received by the heroic Swede related to 
the hazardous position of the important city of Magdeburg ; he sent to 
the citizens a message entreating them to hold out for three weeks, when 
he hoped to bring them relief. 

Magdeburg (capital of the Prussian province of Saxony) occupies an 
important position on the Elbe. It was of importance to the Imperialists 
to hold this town and fortress, or to destroy both ; but favourably situated 
for defence, strongly fortified, and garrisoned by brave men, it had with- 
stood the great Wallenstein for seven months and was at the period to 
which we refer (1629), showing the same bold front to Tilly — a general 
who had earned for himself the surname of the Ferocious. Magdeburg held 
staunchly to political independence and religious liberty. The atrocities 
committed by the imperial troops failed to strike terror into the breasts of 
the citizens. They believed their position to be well-nigh impregnable, 
and they looked for relief from Gustavus. But day by day passed over, 
and week by week, and still no help came. The besieged looked out 
wistfully for any sign of an approaching army, but they saw nothing but 
the entrenchments of the besiegers and the grim soldiery who were only 
biding their time to sack one of the fairest cities in Europe. 

Gustavus on quitting Pomerania had pushed on, carrying aU before him ; 
he had beaten the Austrians at Prankfort-on-the-Oder, and might have 
attained a complete victory had the German princes seconded his efforts. 
Unfortunately they showed no great zeal in the cause, and, indignant at 
their timidity, he threatened to march back to Stockholm. But the 
critical condition of Magdeburg made him unwilling to resign the object 
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of his expedition — ^besideB his promise, which, alas ! for Magdeburg, was 
never to be redeemed. 

Apprehensive of the approach of Gustavus, Tilly cast about for some 
ingenious scheme whereby the city might be taken. To starve it into 
surrender was impossible for want of time ; to carry it by assault equally 
impracticable on account of its great strength and the vigilance of its 
garrison ; but it might be overcome by stratagem. 

One morning early in the month of May, 1631, the citizens of Magde- 
burg were surprised by the cessation of the fire from the Austrian 
batteries. That fire had been the daily music to which they had grown 




Guatavus Adolphus, Zing of Sweden. 
{From an authentic Portrait,) 

familiar, and when it ceased they looked hopefully at each other and felt 
that deliverance was at hand. These Austrian butchers, doubtless, had 
been informed of the coming of Gustavus and were ready to take flight. 
This surmise was confirmed by the breaking up of Tilly's camp and thei 
rapid retreat of his troops. 

The citizens watched the departure of the enemy with the utmost joy ; 
relief was surely at hand ; they at least were to be spared the ** tender 
mercies" of those ferocious troopers who had won for themselves eternal 
infamy by their revolting cruelty. So said, so thought, the good folks of 
Magdeburg, and quiet families clustered round the board at evening meal 
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gave special thanks to Ood for this great delirerance. The garrison were 

right jovial in their way and jested, at the cost of Tilly, who had wasted 

so mnch time in the fruitless effort to subdue the town. '^ Magdeburg 

fall a prey to this dastard Austrian ! — ^never while a hand remains to grasp 

a falchion — 

'And let me the camukin clink, dink. 
And let me the cannikin clink ; 
A soldier's a man, 
A life^B bnt a ^an, 
Why, then let a wdcUer drink/ " 

Who can blame the town guard if they kept holiday that night ? they 
had kept watch and ward through many a weary night. Kow the danger 
was over they had nothing to fear ; Gustavus Adolphus would soon be in 
their midst. 

Had the usual precautions been observed, and that untiring vigilance 
maintained which had characterised the garrison throughout the siege, a 
great calamity would have been spared. In the darkness and silence of 
the night a few troopers stole down to the walls of Magdeburg, and took 
cognizance of the state of the city so far as they were able. There was 
the stillness of death over the old town. ISo measured tread of sentinel, 
no watchword challenge, not even the bay of a dog — Magdeburg slept, 
and the silence was only broken by the nrasical chimes from the cathedral 
tower. The troopers having satisfied themselves that the city was 
unguarded, departed wil^ the news, aud about an hour before dawn on 
the morning of the 10th of May, a large detachment (^ Tilly's army came 
back to Magdeburg ; they crept forwsid stealthily, part of the darkness 
— apparitions that seemed to grow out of the darkness ; lanterns were borne 
by a few of the troopers, and many carried scaling ladders. They 
crossed the dry ditch, and gathered in great force under the walls that had 
so long defied their guns ; they planted their ladders, and a picked number 
of veterans ascended and made good their footing on the rampart. Sig- 
nalling to those below that all was well, they were speedily joined by a 
larger number oi troopers, and their first act was to suiprise the sleeping 
sentries, and slay them before they could raise an alarm. 

The work tiiey had come to accomplish was then begun. The alarm 
was raised just as the grey dawn was yielding to the roseate tint of 
morning, and a wild cry — ^the shriek of despair — told them that the 
enemy were within the city. 

While the gates were flung open, and a body of cavalry charged up the 
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principal thoroagMare^ the soldiers who had scaled the walls busied them- 
selves in butchering. In Tain the garrison attempted resistance. They 
were only partially aware of the real extent of their danger — suddenly 
roused from their sleep, some of them but half roused, all of them 
bewildered by surprise and terror. Their ranks were broken, they were 
put to flight, pursued, cut down, himted from place to place, and brutally 
murdered when they cried for quarter. 

In the meanwhile the houses of the wealthiest citizens were rifled, the 
inhabitants put to death, and the buildings fired. There was no sparing, 
no respect for age or sex — ^the mother was slaughtered in the midst of 
her terrified children, or cruelly rescued to see each of her darlings slain, 
herself the ^pt victim. The troopers were diaboUcal in their merciless 
ingenuity : they revelled in the horrible outrages they committed. They 
celebrated their bloody saturnalia, and joined their coarse jests and 
mocking laughter to the entreaties of their miserable victims. Scores 
were hurled into the Elbe — driven into the river at the sword's point, 
himted to deatii ; a very large number were consumed in their houses — 
birds burnt in their nests — ^the assassins driving those who attempted to 
escape back into the flames, seizing an infant from its mother's arms, and 
casting it on a heap of blazing furniture, holding her fast to see her 
child die. Scores of women, in the great terror which seized on them 
when the news spread that the enemy were within the walls, had fled for 
refuge in a church. Even AttUa had some respect for holy things and 
holy places, and, perhaps, they thought that the Austrians might 
spare them as they knelt before Gk>d's altar. The troopers closed the 
doors of the church, and set the building on fire. The frantic cries of the 
women rose shrill and piercing above the roar of the fire and the shrieks 
of the people without. But there was no mercy for them : they were to 
be sacrificed as a burnt o£Eering — ^a human holocaust to Austrian des- 
potism. Outside another church fifty-three women were afterwards found 
together in a ghastly group, each with her head severed from her 
body. 

Every man who entered the city that day seemed devil-inspired. Blood 
and plunder were what they all sought ; but they indulged their ferocious 
passions by every kind of gratuitous cruelty, some of them binding young 
and beautiful women to their saddle girths, and bearing them through all 
the horrors of that frightful day. 

There is no counterpart in modem history to the outrages committed 
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during the sack of Magdeburg, except that of the Sepoys in India — 
** putrid Delhi" is the only instance which at all approaches a parallel. 
Tilly, the savage fanatic, wrote to the Emperor an exulting despatch, in 
which he said : — " I^ever since the destruction of Troy and Jerusalem has 
there been such a victory." Some of his own officers, heart-sickened by 
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the sights they beheld, besought him to put a stop to the massacre, but 
he answered : — " Give the soldiers another hour or two and then come to 
me again." 

Another hour or two, and the streets were running with blood, and all 
quarters of the city in flames. One petition only would Tilly grant, and 
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that was the sparing of the cathedral at the special request of his old 
schoolfellow. Canon Bake. 

Thirty thousand persons perished during the massacre. So long did it 
require to clear the streets of the dead, that five days elapsed before TiUy 
made his triumphant entry. Nearly seven thousand corpses were thrown 
into the Elbe. Only one hundred and thirty-nine houses were left 
standing. 

A convulsive shudder thrilled Europe at the news of the fate of Magde- 
burg. And as you visit the city to-day you are reminded of that frightful 
drama. The cathedral spared by Tilly— one of the noblest Gothic 
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edifices in Germany — still lifts its beautiful pyramidal tower, and is still 
rich in art treasures — and there you may see Tilly's helmet and gloves. The 
gate by which he entered the town has been walled up, and upon the 
house of the commandant whom he beheaded may still be read the 
words — "Remembee the 10th op May, 1631." 

Laden with enormous booty the Austrian army quitted the neighbour- 
hood of Magdeburg. On the 17th of September, Gustavus Adolphus gave 
battle to Tilly before Leipsic and routed him with great slaughter. This 
victory turned the scale of war. The German princes revived under the 
stimulating influence of their ally's success. They joined heartily in the 
war, drove the Austrians from the greater part of their country, too^- 
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HanoTor and^ Fran1cfort-on-the-Maiii6. Frederick the Falflgrave muted 
himBelf to the Tictorious army of GustaTUB, hoping to be reinstated by 
that monarch in his patrimony; but the Swedish king was so mnch 
incensed against Charles of Enghind for not joining in the enterprise 
against Austrian despotism, that although he receiyed the Palsgrave 
kindly he gave him no immediate hope of restoration. 

After this Gustavus rescued Darmstadt, Oppenheim, and Mainz. In 
the meanwhile the Saxon field-marshal, Yon Amim, invaded Bohemia 
and captured Prague ; the landgrave of Hesse Cassel and Bernard of 
Weimar defeated Tilly's troops in the lands of the Upper Ehine. 

** This sweeping reverse compelled the emperor to recall Wallenstein to 
the chief command ; who, assembling forty thousand men at Zuaim, in 
Bohemia, marched on Prague and drove the Saxons not only thence, but 
out of Bohemia altogether. Meantime Gustavus issuing firom his winter 
quarters on the Ehine directed his course to Nuremberg, and so to Dunau- 
worth, and at Bain on the Lech fought with Tilly and the Duke of 
Bavaria. Tilly was killed, and Gustavus advanced and took Augsburg in 
April, and Munich in May, and after in vain attacking Wallenstein before 
Nuremberg he encountered him at Lutzen in Saxony, and beat him, but 
fell himself at the hour of victory. He had, however, saved Pro- 
testantism. Wallenatein lost favour after his defeat, was suspected by 
the emperor, and finally assassinated by his pwn officers. The generals of 
Gustavus, under the orders of Gustavus's great minister, Oxenstjema, con- 
tinued the contest and enabled the German Protestant princes to establish 
their power and the exercise of then; religion, at the peace of Westphalia 
in 1648.'* 

The peace which was signed at Westphalia at the termination of the 
thirty years' war comprised three distinct treaties. The first between 
Spain and the United Provinces, which proclaimed the complete in- 
dependence of the Netherlands. The second between France and Austria. 
It stipulated for liberty of conscience for the Protestants, regulated the 
rights and relations of the Germanic States ; gave Alsatia to France, less 
the imperial dty of Strasburg ; confirmed it in the possession of the three 
bishoprics, Toul, Metz, and Yerdun ; and decreed perpetual peace between 
France and Eome. The third treaty conferred Pomerania and some other 
places, besides money, on Sweden for the valuable help rendered through- 
out the war. 
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THE STORY OF MASANIBLLO. 

[A.D. 1647.] 




APLES is one of the fairest and foulest spots in Italy. The 
bay is magnificent, dotted with islands here and there, and 
surrounded by shores remarkable for their luxuriant fer- 
tility. Extending in a long and gentle curve from Posilippo 
to Portici, I^aples charms the eye with its graceful variety of town and 
country, as if art and nature were contesting in a loving rivalry which 
should contribute the most to make the city and its environs the loveliest 
in Europe. A mole formed something like the letter L stretches out into 
the bay, and offers a convenient harbour for vessels of small draught ; a 
lighthouse sends its friendly and inviting beams over the water when the 
sun goes down. In the rear of the city are numerous accHvities clothed 
with vineyards and gardens, and farms and villas ; behind these are 
wooded mountains and old monastic houses and villages that nestie 
among the brotherhood of pine trees; and in the rear of all 'these, its 
graceM outline clearly defined against the azure sky, is Vesuvius, with a 
distant view of some of the boldest summits of the Appenine chain. 

But the interior of ITaples is nothing like so beautifrd as the visitor 
might be led to expect from its outward aspect. Many of the streets are 
narrow, dark, and dismal ; the houses are so lofty that the strip of blue 
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sky can scarcely send its light to the bottom, where hungry ill-dad 
children are gesticnlating in the mud, and hungry grown-np people — ^with 
traces of masculine yigonr and feminine grace, which rags and wretched- 
ness cannot altogether obliterate — ^are lounging lazily. The poorest 
quarters of every city in the world bear a striking resemblance to each 
other, and the same sort of squalor to be found in London is to be seen in 
Naples, only under a more picturesque aspect. Since the Italian revolu- 
tion there is a marked change in the Neapolitans. They are not what 
they were. There used to be a saying in their city that fesU, farine, 
forehe (shows, food, and gibbet), were all that were required to keep the 
lower classes quiet. They want more now. Of the gibbet Bomba gave 
them enough and to spare ; but with food they were not equally well 
supplied. Now-a-days, they are getting less gibbet and more food ; as 
for the shows — ^the spectacles — they like them as well as ever. 

As a rule Neapolitans are not much enamoured of roofs ; they like the 
open air, and the sellers come into the streets to sell, and the buyers come 
into the streets to buy, and the manufacturers and menders to make and 
to cobble, and the loungers to look on, and the mountebanks to amuse 
them all. Suppose yourself in a Neapolitan street, or on the mole, if it 
be a holiday time, which it is almost sure to be ; be good enough to look 
around : what do you see ? Crowds of people everywhere, going this 
way in a tolerably steady line, going that way in a tolerably steady line 
again, but for the most part mingled in a fluctuating current which obeys 
no law, but ebbs and flows all sorts of ways at once and whirls you about 
as in an ever-varying eddy. There sits a tailor stitching at a coat, 
with shears and threadpapers, needles and paper patterns all strewn 
about him in the sunny little niche he has chosen for his perch this day. 
There stands a busy carpenter — ^not busy with his work, but industriously 
idle in a gossip with his Mend who deals in ice- water and who at intervals 
utters the peculiar cry of the tribe. There are some gipsey-looking 
fellows lounging on the gix)und — they are Lazzaroni, famous all the world 
over as peculiar to Naples — a gay but ignorant host, content with hard 
fare and little work — a All of maccaroni and a sun bath. Cannot you 
imagine as you look at these fellows, as you see one or more of them 
laying flat and fast asleep, their bronzed faces turned np to the sun 
further tanning — cannot you imagine as you look at yonder fisher 
sitting on the shore and mending their nets in an indolent manner peci 
to themselves, that of all men in the world these are the very last w] 
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hearts could be stirred by things political — that they who seem so in- 
different to all things bnt tiie passing hour should ever stir themselves to 
action and strike for a good cause. But they can do so— they have done 
so lately — ^they are very likely shouting their **Viva Gteibaldi" at this 
hour. And they rose up in all their strength two hundred years and more 
ago, and enthroned their liberator. It was a brief struggle, but a brave 
one — ^marred by sel£sh aims and petty jealousies, but it still stands out 
boldly in the page of history — an example and a warning. 

The strange narrative of Masaniello and his eight days' of royalty we 
relate as a strong illustration of Austrian and Spanish despotism, and the 
aspirations of the I^eapolitan people two centuries ago. 

Charles V., Emperor of Germany and King of Spain, was also monarch 
of Naples, which in his time, and for a long period afterwards, was 
attached to the Spanish crown. During his reign and those of his suc- 
cessors, Philip II., Philip III., and Philip IV., the country was governed 
by the Viceroys of Spain, and suffered greatly from their oppression. The 
Neapolitans were most unwilling to submit to their Spanish masters, and 
every foesh impost was the occasion of an outbreak more or less serious, 
insurrections usually suppressed with tolerable facility by the soldiers and 
13ie hangman. In 1647 there ruled in Naples the Duke of Arcos; and 
on him Philip IV. of Spain relied for the defence of Naples against the 
machinations of Louis XIV. and Cardinal Mazarin, and also to realise as 
much profit out of the Neapolitans as it might be possible to obtain by 
fines, fiscal regulations, and other methods known to ministers of finance. | 

In consequence of this double charge Arcos employed a vast number of j 

spies, police, revenue officers, informers and the like ; and the exciseman, 
never a very popular person, became the embodiment of everything that 
was hateful to the Neapolitans. One method adopted, that of farming the 
taxes, was the most distasteful of all. The farmers-general were the 
most rapacious of men, grinding the faces, of the poor, and hunting up all I 

defaulters with a perseverance worthy of a better cause. I 

One brilliant summer's day, as the Naples bay was calmly sleeping and 
the last rays of the setting sun changed its purple to gold, when nobles, 
fishermen, and citizens were* idly lounging, watching the few vessels 
whose white sails were spread in vain for a breeze, a young peasant 
woman, carrying in. her apron fruits more luxurious than befitted her i 

condition, entered the church of the Virgin of Carmel and kneeled down \ 

before the image ol ^ TMIfe>'dkl ^^^® ^^ almost deserted, the 

17 I 
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twilight deepening into night made all within the huilding ohscure ; but 
a few candles burnt before the shrine of Mary, and by their light showed 
many a Yotive offering presented by pious hands. The peasant looked up 
at tlie statue, robed in golden cloth and crowned with flowers, and l^ere 
were the tones of filial affection in her Yoice as she laid the fruits and 
flowers she had brought before the object of her adoration and prayed — 
'' holy mother, protect Thomas Aniello, and keep him from harm I " 
While she was praying another worshipper approached ; a woman of 
about her own age, but in all other respects widely different from* the 
humble Puzzolian. She had the majestic air of a princess, her attire was 
costly and elegant, there were diamonds on her arms, her fingers, and in 
her ears : she was evidently a lady of rank and fortune, but she knelt 
down beside the peasant and laid at the feet of the statue some rich gifts — 
jewels and gold that glittered in the light. After a brief silence she 
spoke to the woman beside whom she knelt — '^ The Virgin of Caimel is 
the patroness of youthful brides — are you among those happy ones?" 
The peasant answered with hesitation that she was, and had come to seek 
the blessing of the holy Mother. ''Bo you believe that she will, help 
you?" "With all my heart." "This is well; let us pray together." 
Kneeling as sisters before the shrine, they were soon in each other's con- 
fidence. The peasant girl was marned ; she was the wife of Thomas 
Aniello, or, as he was called, Masaniello, and her principal anxiety arose 
from the excitability of his temperament and the dread that his revolu- 
tionary principles might bring him into trouble. Could she obtain money 
enough to purchase a small house at Amalfi, so as to withdraw him from 
his Neapolitan associates, the danger might be escaped, but they had no 
means. Work was heavy, pay was light ; there was abundance of fish, 
but a drought of silvery spoil was so heavily taxed that it was scarcely 
possible for the fishermen to live. The wealthy worshipper, ignorant 
of the wants and woes of poverty, was not without her share of trouble. 
She loved and was beloved, but her father, the Duke of Aroos, Viceroy 
of the Spanish king, had sternly forbidden her union, and on the next 
day she was to quit Naples, perhaps never to return. Before these two 
strangeLy^sorted friends parted the daughter of wealth had pressed on 
the child of poverty a present of money, and the peasant girl had accepted 
it, and promised her prayers for the happiness of the bestower. 

On the following morning Marie Arcos took leave of the man she loved, 
the Marquis Ch&tillon, cousin of Henry of Guise, and departed with her 
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mother for Spain. At the same time a courier was despatched by the 
marquis with a letter to the French ambassador at Rome — a letter 
which contained, among other matters of less importance, this statement 
— " Whenever the fleet and the money of Mazarin arrive off I^aples, the 
Neapolitans are ready for revolt.'* 

Employing the money generously presented to her by Marie Arcos in 
the manner she proposed, Marie Aniello had been able to provide a more 
comfortable home than they had hitherto known, at Amalfi, and looked 




Cardinal Mazann. 
{From an old Painting by Nautuel.) 

forward to a happy, peaceful life* Unfortunately, hating the imposition 
of the government almost as much as did her husband, she permitted 
herself an act of indiscretion which hastened the catastrophe she so much 
dreaded. Yisiting the city on one occasion she contrived to conceal a 
small quantity of contraband gbods in a bundle, made up to r^resent a 
young baby. In the innocence of her heart she imagined that this little 
deceit would delude the officers of customs. An exciseman is all eyes and 
ears. The trick was discovered ; the offender treated with great severity 
and lodged in go^^^jigy^iuflne was imposed. 
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No woids can paint tlie indignation of Masaniello. But angry woids, 
violent dennndationB conld not moye stone walk or iron bars. The fine 
mnst be paid or the wife of bis bosom die in goal. He sold everything 
he possessed, and when the penalty was settled and Marie was free she 
returned to an empty house and a ruined husband. 

Masaniello swore to be revenged. It was his voice that was henceforth 
lifted up the loudest against the Spaniards; it was he vdio denounced 
the Duke of Arcos as a tyrant; he was the orator around whom gathered 
fishermen, artizans, peasants — ^he was a king among his fellows, but a king 
without a coin — ^a Demosthenes, but a Demosthenes who, for his own 
sake, had better have been dumb. 

The feast of St. Januarius was a great day in Naples : the image of the 
saint was borne in procession through the streets ; the blood of the saint 
miraculously Hquified ; the duke and all the court went in state to 
church, and heard the merits of his saintship ; but there was a riot — ^the 
duke was insulted by the crowd, the prooasaion scattered, and it seemed 
that other blood besides that of the dMeased Bsint would run freely that 
day. The author of this tumult was Masani^o. He was a marked 
man — a man only to be silenced by a lodig eoid and a short shrift. But 
Masaniello was not to be found. 

Shortly after this afiisiir a tax was iMposed by flie €k)vemment on all 
fruits and vegetables — the chief food of 13ie people during summer. The 
gardeners of Puzzoli, the brother-in-law of Masaniello at the head, 
arrived with baskets of figs and prunes at the gate of the city. The 
guard claimed the tax ; the Fnzzoliana refused to pay ; the soldiers 
attempted to seize the fruit ; the peasants resisted : there was a straggle, 
in the midst of which Soudain, Masaniello's brother-in-law, jumped on a 
bench, crying, ''God gives abundance, and the Spaniards dearth; since 
I must not live by my labour, the poor shall have it rather than the 
tax-gatherers ;" and, reversing his basket, he scattered aU the fruit on the 
highway. The children rushed forward, scrambling for the best; the 
officers denounced the peasants — the peasants boldly defended themselves ; 
the storm was rising, when above the din was heard the clear shrill voice 
of Masaniello. '' Gather up these fruits, but eat them not ; rather change 
them into weapons. See here ! " He seized a handful of figs, and cast it 
in the face of the captain of. the Guard. The peasants followed his 
example : with fruit and fruit ■ baskets, stones, and whatever else they 
could readily obtain, they pelted the officers and drove them from the gates. 
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On the same evening the custom-house in the market-place was reduced 
to ashes ; the incendiary was Masaniello. 

At that time there dwelt in Naples a certain Griulio Genovino — ^half 
chemist, half-alchemist, philosopher and sorcerer, hut known as the 
Oracle of Naples. Perhaps he knew some of the secrets of Hermes, 
Trismegistus, Alhertus Magnus, Agrippa, Paracelsus; perhaps he might 
have enlightened the world on the suhject of opere solis, or opera luna ; 
he might have talked all the gibherish of Geber ; but better than all, he 
was acquainted with the insurrectionary plots of the populace, the designs 
of France, the intentions of Mazarin, the mission of Marquis Ch^tillon. 
Without looking into a magic glass, or without recourse to the hocus 
pocus of his trade, he could have told Duke Arcos that an insurrection 
was on the eve of breaking out, and that Spain would probably lose her 
hold of Naples. He was in close coirespondence with the Marquis 
Chatillon ; he knew that it was the intention of Mazarin to place Henry 
of Guise on the Neapolitan throne ; and it is also supposed that he knew 
of the private designs of the marquis, who was to be first minister, 
and who proposed making the hand of Marie Arcos the ransom of her 
father. Most of all, he knew that the chief leader of the coming revolt 
was Thomas Aniello. 

It is said that when Genovino first communicated this piece of informa- 
tion to the gay, butterfiy marquis, tmd pointed out to him the fisherman 
who had little but his fine expressive eyes to distinguish him from those 
of his own condition, the nobleman affected to scorn the idea, — " What, 
deliver Naples by the hand of a half naked savage ; impossible ! '* 

It was the custom in Naples to celebrate the festival of the Virgin of 
Oarmel, by a species of rude tournament held outside the church erected 
in her honor. A wooden citadel was built in the courtyard, and the 
youths of Naples divided themselves into two sections, representing, 
the one party. Christians, the other party, infidels ; the former occupying 
and defending the citadel, the latter endeavouring to obtain possession, 
and to plant the crescent, above the cross. All Naples gathered to behold 
the spectacle, and indeed there was no little interest attaching to their 
playful passage of arms. The Christians with the cross on their shoulders 
bore themselves bravely, and acted in the spirit of chivalrous daring. 
The Saracens fought with great determination — ^they were heroes worthy 
of Saladoi. ^ ti^pg^^ to which reference is now especially made, 
the Tuj4#*'^H(|^r ^^/""S|ie, a felloiTi^ Herculean vigour, who 
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appeared bent on carrying the citadel at all hazards. The beleagaered 
Christians were hard pressed, and some of them cried they wanted 
Masaniello for their leader. The cry was electrical ; for the conduct of 
this yonng man had made his name familiar to all within the city. 
'' MasanieUo/' they cried; << Masaniello and the Christians." It was a 
diversion, and the pagan assailants of the citadel were as well pleased to 
join in it as the defenders — "Long live MasanieUo," they shouted; 
" death to the Spaniards." 




Masamello 
{From an old Print.) 

Masaniello was present ; but he had resolved to quit iN'aples, to shun 
the society of the disaffected, to endeavour amid hard toil but domestic 
peace, to forget the political and social grievances of his people. When, 
however, he heard his own name coupled with aspiration for liberty, and 
with threats of vengeance on the oppressor, his enthusiasm returned. 
Genovino and Chatillon were ready to add fuel to the flame. They 
touched him, drew him aside, and as the rude play went on Oenovino 
talked with him of all the wrongs which Naples endured, of the glory 
which would for ever belong to the deliverer, and the certainty of success 
if the blow were struck with decision. 
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r Every word of the oracle sunk into the heart of the poor filshermani* 
Yes, douhtless he was the Samson who should smite the Philistine hip 
and thigh — ^the Gideon that with the sword of the Lord should restore the 
liberties of his countrymen. What were home and wife compared with 
the glory of this work>— patriots must be prepared for sacrifice ;■ besides, 
if victory were attained, all the glory would be shared with Marie. 

Scarcely knowing why, but finding relief to his overcharged mind in 
action, Masaniello came to the rescue of the Christians. With a good 
stroke he felled Fione, the Saracen leader, and following this by a charge 
on the Turkish host, broke their lines and put them to flight. It was 
done in excellent humour and was hailied with delight even by the 
vanquished, but the child's play was soon turned to terrible earnest. With 
the cross- of Carmel on his shoulder, the banner of the Madonna in his 
hand, he cried out to both parties — Christians and Saracens — ^to the on^* 
lookers — ^to all true Neapolitans to follow him — " Death to the Spaniards ! 
down with the infidels ! Down with the Gabelle ! " The proud Spaniards 
laughed at this ebullition — what could a mob of lazzaroni effect with axt 
ignorant half-clad savage for a leader ? Even when the excited multitude 
reached the palace of the viceroy, and beat like an angry sea onits stone 
walls, Arcos felt perfectly secure. He came out on a balcony and looked 
down contemptuously at the upturned faces of the crowd ; he laughed 
insultingly at their menaces and bid them do their worst. 

The true Mends of the government counselled immediate action. The* 
uproar, they argued, should be silenced, the streets cleared, the ringleaders 
sharply punished ; but Arcos gave his peculiar shrug — " 'tis but a mas- 
querade of children," he said, 'Hhat will end before the troops «re under 
arms; let them be merry, the poor rogues are welcome to their holiday." 
' After parading the streets for hours without committing any durect act 
of violence the rioters gradually disappeared, and to all appearance the 
affair was at an end; but while the city slept, Masaniello was busily 
engaged with two allies — ^Dominico Perrone, leader of the contrabandists, 
and Guiseppe Palumbo, a brigand chief. Neapolitan brigandage is for- 
midable at this day, and two hundred years ago it was certainly no better ; 
the daring atrocities committed in open daylight were patent to the 
citizens and the poHce, and both classes appeared equally a&aid of 
encountering these lawless bands. With the smuggler Perrone and the 
brigand Palumbo, Masaniello arranged his plans. The fishermen and 
lazzaroni, with their allies, were placed under the command of captains 
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and lieatenaats wha receired their instraotione how to act. To Masamello 
himself was entnuted the chief command. 

Early the next moming the tosoin was sounded from the tower of 
Cannel as the signal for the insnneetion. Immediately the crowds in the 
market-place raised a ciy of death to the Spaniards, and each man drawing 
his weapon — all haying been previonaly anned with such weapons as they 
could obtain — marched on the goyemment offices, broke into the treasury, 
seized all the money they could find, burnt the registers and official 
documents, slew those who made any show of resistance, and then set fire 
to the building. 

In this act, and in all t^at followed, Masaniello was ihe foremost man. 
It was his Yoiee that rai^ loud and shrill above the tumult, he who as 
the flames leaped into the air and the rioters with wildest gestures danced 
round the pile, called out^'^ to the viceroy, to the palace P* 

Plundering through the streets in obedience to this command, the 
multitude inonasing every moment in numbers, every lane and alley 
pouring forth its tributary stream as the turbid torrent rolled along, the 
crowds followed their leader. Pale faces appeared at many a window, 
and hexe and there some poor ftigitive fled before them, as peasants on the 
volcano fly before ihe lava stream. 

Intelligence of the outbreak, was conveyed to tine governor, who in the 
moment of danger showed no small courage ; but it was too late, Bef<H« 
any plan could be adopted, the wild torrent had rushed into the square, 
and flooded every approach to tiie palace. The guards on duty were 
easily disposed of: they fought well ; were down and up and down again, 
pierced by a score of weapons, trampled by a thousand feet. The strokes 
of hammers and axes fell like hail on the palace doors, showers of stones 
smashed every window ; it was plain that those within could offer no 
resistance, and the few shots that were fired only seemed still more to 
excite the madness of the crowd. With a ringing of glass and iron and 
splintering wood, the principal door gave way and the rioters rushed over 
it; some falling in their mad haste to be the first, and being trampled on by 
their fellows. Through corridor and vestibule, adorned with the utmost 
splendour, poured the mob, recklessly smiting costly vases and mirrors as 
if they were human foes, and piercing old pictures with their knives. 
On the grand staircase a body of halberdiers strove to keep back the 
throng, but the effort was in vain : if those in the forefront hesitated, 
those in the rear pressed forward ; a few seconds' int^ruption only was 
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offered, and then the mob had gained the stairs, and swept, nfdth i^oats 
of vengeance, into the state apartments. 

The dnke was in his writing closet, preparing reluctantly to yield to 
tiie popular clamour, and rescind the objectionable imposts^ He had no 
suspicion how far the animosity against Spain extended, and how Tain 
would be any effort on his part to subdue the clamour by concession. He 
fondly imagined that he had but to step forth to receive respectful atten« 
tion ; that he had but to state the abolition of the taxes to be the most 
popular man in Naples. That one of the vulgar herd should usurp his 
authority, dwell as a prince in the land, and sway the destiny of ike 
country, was to him a thing impossible. He was signing the official 
document, abolishing the imposts, when the people broke into the palace. 
StiU he was resolved to meet them, and accordingly went forth. The 
scene he beheld startled, if it did not terrify him. Hundreds of angry, 
maddened, desperate men were struggling forward, a dozen voices called 
him by his name, a dozen knives were raised against him — ^there was no 
time for parley. He retreated, was pursued ; but knowing the arrange- 
ments of the palace better thou those who followed him and yelled for 
blood, he effected his escape to a side entrance, where a carriage was in 
waiting to convey him to a place of security — ^the church of St. Louis. 
As the carriage emerged from the gate into a narrow thoroughfare, some 
stragglers saw the face of the governor and raised the alarm. The rioters 
were immediately in pursmt; but fortunately the asylum was reached 
before the mob could effect their purpose. Once within the church the 
governor supposed himself to be secure, and threw himself before the altar 
in gratitude. But he was mistaken ; the angry multitude were bent on 
his destruction, and it was clear that those who meant murder would not 
hesitate at sacrilege. His only chance of safety was that oi reaching the 
fort of Castel Nuovo, and in that he was happily successful. 

Howling vengeance at their disappointment the rioters paraded the city 
in different bands ; some robbing the shops of the armourers and spoiling 
tiie stores of the wealthier merchants, others stripped all the government 
offices, and others broke open the gaols and strengthened their ranks by 
all those who, justiy or unjustly, were within their walls. 

The market-place was their chief centre, and there towards the elose 
of the day great multitudes assembled and were harangued by Genovino 
the oracle. It was he who pointed out the necessity for maintaining order, 
f<»:' elevating some one commanding genius to the chief place in the State ;' 
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he who intimated that no man was so well qnalified for this position as 
Thomas Aniello— the fisherman poor in purse hut rich in patriotifflii, 
ignobly bom, but with a noble soul — an uncrowned king, but one upon 
whose brow the diadem would be well placed. The multitude listened 
with rapture to the declamation of the orator. Thej felt themselves 
complimented in all the praises of their companion — ^it was the apotheosis 
of poverty — ^the triumph of sans culottes. So they shouted for Masaniello 
until they were hoarse, and swore by all the saints in and out of the 
calendar that he should be their prince. 

Knowing nothing of all this, his poor wife Marie waited iar him 
anxiously at their humble home at Amalfi, and her heart was troubled, as 
she feared that he might again have assorted with the demagogues of I^aples. 

In the drama that was being played out in Kaples, there was one man 
— a man whose features Yischer the painter has rendered familiar — ^more 
powerful than all others. Behind the illustrious persons who by cunning 
and courage, by force and fraud, -were disputing possession of ^Naples; 
behind Duke Arcos who had cancelled the last privilege and pocketed the 
last crown of the Italians; behind Gtenovino who was thwarting the 
duke; behind Masaniello who had ruined the farmer-generals and made 
fruit cheap ; behind the Marquis Chatillon who was playing Masaniello 
against the duke, and the duke against Masaniello — in joider that he 
might win his beloved, and give Naples to Henry of Guise— was a man 
more potent than them all— he was a poor rascal, Giuseppe Basilo by 
name, and rat catcher by profession. 

In his picture he is represented as a man of middle age, of crabbed, 
peevish aspect, but with an expression more simple than wicked ; his eyes 
large and prominent, his ears thick and fat, his nose flat, his lips foil, 
shaded by a heavy moustache, his chin covered by a short ragged beard. 
He wears a rough hairy cap on his head, his clothes are those of squalid 
poverty ; he has a knife at his girdle and a box, attached to a leather 
strap, on which are two shields, one of them emblazoned with a dagger 
between four stars. On his shoulder is a rat ; in his hand he holds some 
infallible rat destroyer ; to his right stands a dog, to his left a boy holding 
a pole surmounted by a cage, from which dead rats are pendant. 

Throughout the anarchy which followed the outbreak under Masaniello 
this .man was the true king of Naples. 

To the people he was the humble rat catcher, ready at any time to rid 
their houses of vermin, charging but twenty scudi for the capture of tea 
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rats. But to the goyerzunent he was of more importance. For fifteen 
years he had been a spy — the most active agent of the police, the most 
useful instrument of administration. He carried his box of rats to aU 
quarters of the city, and he was free of every house, great and small. To 
capture rats he must go everywhere, no staircase, no passage, no door 
must be closed against him ; if rats were to be killed, the rat catcher must 
be permitted free access to his victims ; this piece of skirting board must 
be removed; this cupboard must be ransacked; this private staircase 
must be opened. Be was a wily fellow, this GKuseppe Basilo, with an 
excellent memory. "No one feared him ; he was counted as half imbecile ; 
the lazzaroni looked down on him; but he was a Machiavelli in tatters. 

Intimately acquainted with all that was going on in the city — ^the plots 
and counter plots, he was able to inform the viceroy of the intention both 
of the wily French emissary and the simple fisherman* He waited on the 
viceroy only a few hours after the escape of his highness, and laid before 
him an exact account of all that had transpired, and of all that was likely 
to occur. 

In the meantime the rioters having completed the overthrow of the 
Government, and invested Masaniello with all the honours of the viceroy's 
office, sent messengers — duly authorised to expend what might be neces- 
sary — ^to Amalfi, for the purpose of bringing the wife of Masaniello in 
triumph to Naples. The preparations for her reception were made in 
haste ; but they were on a grand scale, and thousands waited her arrival 
on the shore. She never arrived* The vessel in which she was conveyed 
was captured by a Spanish cruizer, and the unfortunate woman was 
carried as a prisoner to Castel Nuovo. 

When Masaniello received this intelligence, his rage was unbounded, 
imd he swore a bitter vengeance on the Spaniards. 

He kept his oath. There were not wanting those who hated the 
Spaniards, and who loved spoiL A list of victims was made out, and the 
(Company of Death entrusted with the execution. In vain the more calm 
and reasonable among the revolutionists urged Masaniello to consider 
ri^ther the future of Naples, than the gratification of private vengeance. 
He would listen to no one — ^hear no counsel but that of his own excited 
passion. 

It may suffice in this place to notice one of these terrible executions. 
The house was stormed, stripped of all moveables — furniture, pictures, 
glass, china, exotics, tapestry, everything from that of the nursery to that 
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of the callar was brought oat and piled for the burning. Winebutts 
drained of their contents — scarce books, all the elegancies of a lady's 
boudoir, all the works of art that genius could devise or wealth purchase, 
were heaped together in a pyramid and fired. More like devils than men 
the revolutionists danced wildly round the blazing pile, and shouted in 
answer to the fire's roar, and, not content with this, they slew horses and 
cattle, and threw their carcasses into the flames. Still worse, they took 
the hunting dogs, bound them, and cast them into the famaoe; they 
served cage birds after the same cruel fashion, and yelled their mad 
triumph as the jubilant flames leax)ed and danced at every fresh addition. 
In some places they were guilty of still more atrocious acts. They threw 
living beings in the flre — ^babes plucked from their mother's arms. There 
was no effort made to restrain the fiiiy of the populace. The Company of 
Death knew no mercy. 

But a singular species of order prevailed throughout the general dis- 
order. The portraits of the king and queen of Spain were treated with 
marked respect. They were exposed to the populace on a dais beneath 
a canopy of cloth of gold, and no violence was offered to them. While 
the most violent acts of incendiarism also were being committed, not a 
single sailing vessel was destroyed. 

As Masaniello ascertained that some of those on whom he had counted 
were withdrawing from the insurrection, he issued a decree by which it 
was ordained, on the penalty of death, that all males above a given 
age should enrol themselves under the popular flag within twenty-four 
hours. On the following day he attacked with ten thousand men, and 
carried by storm, the fort of St. Lorenzo, where he found a large quantity 
of arms and an excellent supply of ammunition, together with eighteen 
pieces of artillery. He then reviewed his troops with all the ostentatious 
display that could be brought to bear on the spectacle, — ^troops amounting 
in number to 112,000 men; he selected seven thousand as his own per- 
sonal body-guard, and made a triumphal progress through the city. Bells 
were rung — ^banners and banderols displayed — all Naples gathered to do 
him honour, and the air rang with the shouts — " Long live Masaniello, 
the saviour of the people, the enemy of despots." 

The market-place is the principal place in Naples. In the market — 
the scene of the most striking, gorgeous, and solemn events in Neapolitan 
history — ^Masaniello was enthroned as viceroy, — ^the fisherman king — 
pontiff — general — ^the chosen of the people — the emancipator of his 
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countrymen. The spectacle was one of the most brilliant that can well 
be imagined. On a throne covered by a canopy of golden cloth, sat the 
fisherman, while the people did homage before him as before a monarch — 
offered reverence as before a god. He was ready of speech and impressive 
in manner, and when he addressed the multitude there were thunders of 
applause. It may be the effect was theatrical — ^that the triumph in 
Auger's opera is scarcely more dramatic — ^but it was suited to the tem- 
perament of the people, — ^it was in keeping with the scene and the time. 
Around him were grouped his lieutenants, Peronne and Palumbo, Mario 
Yitale his secretary, and Genovino, his prime minister; he moved with 
the activity of Hercules, spoke with the address of an accomplished states- 
man, and with something of the sublimity of a prophet. Indeed the 
people were strongly disposed to regard him as an inspired man; but 
there were those who knew the secret of his inspiration, — those who were 
discreetly silent, except among themselves when they had their quiet jest 
at the afflatus of Genovino. 

In the meantime, two of the ejected nobility, Duke Madolini and his 
brother Caraffe^ plotted against the life of the fisherman king. They 
corrupted Peronne by a large bribe, and that sworn adherent of the popu* 
lar cause accepted the money and played the traitor. The occasion for 
the proposed assassination was a state visit of Masaniello to the church 
of the Virgin of Carmel ; a hired assassin — gentlemen by no means rare 
in these times — ^being introduced among the three hundred peasants who 
were privileged to occupy the court-yard of the church. As the Liberator 
rode into the enclosure a shot was fired, no one could teU by whom, and 
a cry was raioed that Masaniello was slain ; but this was a mistake, he 
was uninjured, the ball had rebounded firom an ornament — the cross of 
Carmel — ^and he was saved. This incident gave rise to the popular belief 
that Masaniello bore a charmed life, and it was confidently stated that he 
was proof against both lead and steel. The indignation of the guards and 
of the people without the enclosure at the attempted assassination of their 
chief was uncontrollable. They rushed upon the two hundred and ninety- 
nine just men and the one ^nner, and made aa end of them all. Those 
who escaped into the church were murdered before the altar, there was no 
quarter given— no time allowed for explanation ; and in the afternoon of 
that day three hundred human heads — ^a grisly trophy, which might have 
suited the taste of Tamerlane — was exhibited before Carmel, and thei« 
left to blacken and rot in the sun. 
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The Dake of Madolini did not escape stispicion. It was thouglit — ^and 
it is not improbable that Peronne threw out the suggestion — that he was 
the instigator of the attempted murder ; but as he had taken the precau- 
tion of being out of the way, apprehensive of the 19'eapolitan Lynch law 
which would certainly be dealt out to him in liberal measure could he be 
found, the vengeance of the people was turned against his brother Caraffa. 
This noble was not spotlessly innocent, but at the same time he was not 
the direct agent in the affair. This signified but little to the people in 
search of a ^victim ; they seized him in a monastic house where he had 
taken refuge, and put him to a cruel death, — ^indulging in wanton bar- 
barity that need not be specified, and sent his head to deck the table of 
their hero. 

He, alas for him! was fast losing his reason under the pressure of 
business, — ^the toils of state, and the scenes of butchery in which he was 
called to take part. He began to yearn after the quiet of his old home, 
to pine for the society of his old Mends— changed into plotting counsellors 
of state and grandees of the first water. He refused to live in the vice- 
regal palace, but insisted in taking up his abode in a house which he had 
formerly occupied near the market. There he • sedulously cultivated the 
acquaintance of Basilo, the rat-catcher, the only man — Imbecile the 
people called him — who seemed unaffected by the revolution in Naples. 

Giuseppe Basilo, the rat-catcher, in his sordid dress and ragged cap, 
with his beard unshaven and his face unwashed, sat for hours- opposite 
King Masaniello in dress of state, and discussed familiarly all that was 
going on — from a rat-catcher point of view. What should he know of 
state craft ! what matter to him who swayed the sceptre ! But it was 
well understood both between Masaniello and himself that he had been an 
official spy of the late government ; that, to use his own expression, he 
had caught a few rats for the viceroy, and that he was willing on fair 
terms to catch rats for his highness the Fisherman. He adopted a plan 
not very common with spies. He told the truth — not all the truth, 
keeping a few **rats" still undiscovered, just enough to arouse the inte- 
rest, fix the attention, and gratify the wishes of his listener. He told 
Masaniello that the Marquis Chatillon was a traitor ; that he was plotting 
so as to undermine the plans of the Liberator ; that the marquis was, in 
fact, the agent of Louis XIY. and of Cardinal Mazarin ; that it was their 
intention to dethrone the Fisherman, and put the Duke of Guise in his 
place. He told him that the Marquis had his own private interest in the 
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game, that he proposed obtaining pofisession of the daughter of the late 
Ticeroy, and insisting on being allowed to marry her. At first Masaniello 
treated the story as a skilful invention of his friend the rat-catcher, bnt 
that wily person placed before him so much proof that he was fain to 
acknowledge its truth. With regard to his own wife, seized and im- 
prisoned as we have seen by command of the viceroyal, BasiLo was able 
to state that she was well, and well cared for, but that her great anxiety 
was to know how her husband fared, and her great desire to be restored 
to him. Basilo made no disguise of being in communication with Duke 
Arcos, nor of being paid to catch rats by that ex- viceroy. 

The plan Basilo suggested to Masaniello was plain and practical. The 
Marquis of Chatillon had already summoned the Duchess and Marie Arcos 
from Spain ; they would, in all probability, arrive that evening, when, 
instead of being conducted to Castel Nuovo, they would be secured by 
the Marquis. !Now Masaniello might, if he pleased, adopt and supercede 
the plans of that distinguished nobleman himself. With these ladies as 
his prisoners, he might the more successfoUy treat for the restoration of 
his own wife. Doubtless, the ex-viceroy would be glad to conclude the 
arrangement. 

The plan was so far feasible that Masaniello attempted to carry it out. 
The vessel arrived that evening ; a felucca containing the marquis and a 
few followers put off to board her and seize the prize ; a corvette, under 
revolutionary colours, bore down on both — ^the duchess and her daughter 
were secured by Masaniello and conducted to St. Lorenzo, where they 
vrere held in captivity while proposals of exchange of prisoners were sent 
on to Castel Nuovo, in the following terms r 

" Child for wife — ^monseigneur — -if you hold one hostage I hold two, 
and their heads shall answer for the Puzzolian — ^two humble fisherwomen 
for a vice-queen." 

In the evening the wife and daughter of the ex-viceroy, clothed in the 
ordinary costume of fisherwomen, were promenaded through the city, and 
thus exposed to the ridicule of the people, as the wife of Masaniello, in 
robes of State, had been exposed to the insults of the Spaniards. 

While this was going on, a stranger three times approached Masaniello 
and in mystic language invited him to accept a royal crown. Masaniello 
answered that he was unambitious of any crown but such as heaven 
vrould bestow. He suspected a French plot, and his suspicion was not 
unfounded ; when,, how, or by whom, is unknown, but it was soon the 
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common talk of Naples that foreign assistance had been offered against 
the Spaniards, that the great Guise, the mighty Mazaiin, the lordly 
Louis, were ready to support the independence of the NeapoUtans. 

But the people, and especially the leaders of the people, were doubtful, 
as they well might be, of the disinterested affection of Xing Louis. And 
when some of his secret partisans set up his portrait in place of the 
portraits of the King and Queen of Spain, under a canopy in the market, 
the painting was immediately removed and death denounced against any 
who should venture to paint the image or the superscription of the Gallic 
Caesar. A few fellows of the lower class — ^lazzaxoni of the lazzaroni — 
who raised a cheer for King Louis, were dealt with summarily. A beam 
for a block, a woodcutter's axe for a hatchet, and their lifeless trunks were 
thrown into a felon's grave. The Marquis of Chatillon, who was un* 
acquainted with what had really taken place after the Duchess of Arcos 
and her daughter had been captured by the fishermen, relied on the atate- 
ments of his friend the rat catcher — ^for Giuseppe Basilo was everybody's 
Mend — that the Prench expedition must be successful, and that Masaaiello 
himself had readily £allen into the trap. By the advice of BasiLo he 
determined on seeking the peasant king, and felt confident that his subtle 
art oi persuasion would be all potent with one so little accustomed to the 
flatteries of court. But to approach the new viceroy was even more difficult 
than to obtain audience of his predecessor in office. His guards and his 
chamberlain were infidels in the creed uf Yersailles ; they had no respect 
for the beaux Watteau loved to paint; scented and beruffied exquisites 
with faces delicately daubed with pink and white appeared contemptible 
in the eyes of these fisher folk — ^with no more sentiment in them than 
Dutch herrings ; so he strove in vain to gain admission, and moreover had 
the bitter mortification of seeing the woman lie loved exposed to the 
ridicule of a v^gar mob. But Basilo was his comforter; he told him 
where and how to seek the viceroy, and followiiig the instructions he 
received the interview was accorded. 

It took place in a half-empty room — grimy, dusky, and unsavoury — 
on the basement story of the house occupied by Masaniello. There was 
an ostentatious display of squalid poverty. The viceroy with a blue and 
white shirt, open at the neck, a pair of canvas breeches, thick soled boots, 
and a red cap, sat on a truss of straw, his belt garnished with knife and 
pistols, and a sword and gun within reach. The only person with him was 
Luzzaro, a skilful limner and lieutenant of the Band of Death. They 
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W6^ axL evil-looking couple, laughing and cballmng gaily, but on topics 
ill calculated to intereat or reassure a brilliant satellite of the Gran4e 
Monarque. 

Chatillon was receiyed with easy familiarity and encouraged to expatiate 
on the generosity of his master in sending assistance to revolted Kaples. 
iHe was also encouraged to mention his own views with regard to Marie 
Arcos, and when he had concluded Masaniello demanded to know how he 
might be assured of. the sincerity of the Erench king. Chatillon declared 
' the intentions of his master to be strictly honourable ; not only the old 
enmity to Spain, but the favour with which Louis XIY. was weU known 
to have shown towards all popular movements (!) must lead the new 
viceroy of emancipated l^aples to the condusion that none but the 
highest and the purest motives could have induced France to interfere. 
A fleet — men — ^money — would be placed at the command of his ex- 
cellenoy — and when the defeat of the Spaniards was completed, and 
ihB integrity of &ee l^aples insiured, then Louis would at once withdraw 
his troops. 

MasanieUo questioned him as to whether he was certain of the truth of 
his own statements, and is said to have asked would he guarantee the 
fldelity of Louis with his own head. Chatillon declared that he would 
do so. He was then invited to a repast consisting chiefly of flsh and 
maccaroni coarsely cooked. It was rudely served, and ike flaneur of rose* 
coloured and rose-scented boudoirs was ill at ease with hia plebeian com- 
panions. His sense of his own dignity was offended by thmr familiarity, 
JOB taste revolted against their food, and his scent was irritated by tobacco 
fiunes. Still he patiently submitted. Lideed, who could help doing so 
when his host and his host's intimate Mend might at any time stab or 
pistol him with impunity — ^a host and a host^s Mend plainly accustomed 
to this sort of work, and thinking little about it. Wh^i the repast was 
over a couple of fellows were brought in charged with publicly exhibiting 
the portrait of Louis. Masaniello would hear no def^ce^ but ordered 
jiheni for instant execution. 

To Chatillon, however, he behaved with courtesy, promising that he 
should have an interview with Marie Arcos, a promise which he fButhfully 
redeemed. But in the meantime, Basilo had captured a couple of rats-^ 
^that.is to say, he had intercepted two letters written by ChatiUon : in one 
of them the marquis stated that he was completely blinding the flsherman, 
intimating thattke. aaid flsherman was little better than a fool ; and in 
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the other, that he was likewise about to delude the ex-yioeroy, and that 
Naples would «H>u be relieyed both of insolent Spaniards and rebdlioas 
serfs. These letters were shown to the marquis, who protested that ikej 
were forgeries. This refuge of his would not have saved his life, bad not 
Marie Arcos implored the mercy of the goyemor, and eyen her pn^er 
might haye been disregarded, but for the fact that she was held as a 
hostage for Masaniello's own wife. 

A letter receiyed from his wife, written in the Castel Nuoyo, beson^t 
Masaniello to treat the ladies with all honour, assuring him that she 
was herself well treated and would soon be permitted to join him. Marie 
Arcos she had ascertained from a portrait to be the young and beautifiil 
lady who had befriended her in the church of the Yirgin of Carmel. 

The letter, accompanied by an official document from the ez-yieeroy, 
promising to exchange prisoners, changed the whole conduct of Masaniello^ 
He famished the duchess and her daughter with proper attire, and 
restored to them certain jewels which had been taken from the palace 
and had frJlen into his hands. He also lodged them in appropriately 
fbmished apartments and placed proper attendants at their service. As 
for Ghatillon he was confined in a room in the castle, from which he 
found means to escape that night. 

On the next day a deputation was sent to the ex-yiceroy, commanded 
to treat on what was supposed to be, in popular belief, the charter 
granted by Charles Y. to the kingdom of Naples. It was certainly true 
that Chaiies'had granted certain priyileges to the Neapolitans which had 
been denied them by bis successor, but they were not in any way so great 
as the minister of Masaniello demanded. The ex-^yiceroy received the depu- 
tation with all respect. Had they arrived from the accredited agents of 
some powerfol monarch, they could not have been more courteously enter- 
tained. The fisherman-— elected to governorship by the public voice— 
was always spoken of by the ex-viceroy as Signer Masaniello. His bravery 
and prudence were alike extolled, and the members of the deputation were 
doubtless of opinion that the late viceroy himself was a far more agreeable 
person than they had ever supposed. The terms of the treaty were that 
Marie Aniello should be exchanged for the duchess and Marie Arcos, that 
the restoration should take place with becoming ceremony on the previous 
day, and that all honour should be paid to the ladies on both sides. It 
was further agreed that full immunity should be granted to all persona 
engaged in the late revolt; that all obnoxious taxes-— which, indeed, in- 
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eluded all fiscal imposts — should be at once and for ever abolished, and 
that Signer Masaniello should be perpetual Govemor of Naples under 
authority of his serene majesty Philip. lY. of Spain and his excellency 
the viceroy. 

The deputation were ignorant that the " Imbecile," the rat-catcher, had 
that morning conyeyed letters of assurances to the yiceroy that a fleet 
and army under Don John of Austria would shortly be in the Bay of 
Naples to execute royal authority and suppress the rebellion. 

Terms of the treaty haying ^been agreed on, and mutual courtesies ex- 
changed, the deputation returned to Naples, and bells were rung and 
salyoes of artillery discharged ; all the city rejoiced, excepting the " Band 
of Death," and especially Luzzano their lieutenant. He troubled his long 
black moustache considerably that day, — a habit with him when annoyed. 
So on the day following there were public rejoicings throughout the city, 
and in gorgeous procession Masaniello, clothed in a doublet of gold with 
a cloak of crimson yelyet, and a plumed hat, jewelled, rode by the side 
of the ladies, and conducted them amidst the greatest enthusiasm to the 
church of Carmel. There they were met by the Cardinal Archbishop and 
a long train of ecclesiastics with all becoming homage, and there also 
they were formally introduced to the ex-yiceroy ; and best of all for the 
poor Fisherman, Marie, his beloyed wife, was giyen to his embrace. 
There was a solemn sendee, high mass, and a sermon, and after this a 
public proclamation of the treaty, and official signing and other stately 
routine, and then after that a grand procession through the city, where 
the wife of Masaniello saw many terrible eyidences of what had occurred, 
and in the conduct of her husband — so unlike the simple fisherman to 
whom she had plighted her troth — she noticed a terrible change, for 
which at the time she had no means of accounting. Luzzano troubled his 
moustache, and swore no good would come of this. 

In the records of famous sieges we often read of the besieged and the 
besiegers undermining one another, burrowing in the earth like moles and 
forming subterraneous passages beneath subterraneous passages, and secret 
penetralia — storehouses of explosive powder — beneath all these. It .was 
BO with the plots and counter plots which at that time undermined 
Naples. Masaniello stands alone as the man who was honest. He meant 
freedom to the oppressed, death to the despot, and he was not subtle 
enough to compete with friends or foes. He, poor simple soul, was 
working on the surface in the open day, but there were men of pick and 
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shovel deep down in the darkneiw. Here had Chaiilloii been swearing 
that the French meant nothing but Mendly alliance, and here was Guise 
approaching to claim the crown. Here was Aroos swearing to a new and 
liberal constitution, and here was Don John with fourteen ships and six 
thousand men coming to tear the constitution into fragments and to giye 
those who had complained good cause of complaint. To and fro among 
them all goes greasy, tattered Basilo, looking for rats ; — end eyeing them 
all askance is Luzzano-— lieutenant of the Band of Death, who sees himself 
and his braye companions in arms slighted by this peace and pageant, and 
the very aim and object of the revolt hopelessly defeated. 

After the rejoicings were over Masaniello returned with his wife to the 
house he had occupied in the market, and there she saw with fear and 
grief the cause of the strange change which she had observed in him 
throughout the day. He was insane. Her voice soothed him ; but when 
that influence was not exerted he would become frantic, dangerous to him- 
self, dangerous to others, even dangerous to her whom he loved better than 
life. It was with difficulty she induced him to leave the house in the market^ 
where he was continually beset by enthusiastic multitudes whom he was 
called on to address and with whom he was still an idd. The populaoe 
could not ascertain within a few hours how hollow was the truce they had 
made. But in the peacefrd tranquillity of Amalfl to which Masaniello 
was induced to retire, Marie hoped and prayed for his restoration. Alas ! 
for her, the Dictator of the people was not permitted the indulgence of 
rest or peace. The Erench emissaries were still endeavouring to incite 
the people to revolt against the Spaniards ; the Spaniards, it was said, 
were only waiting an opportunity to devastate the coimtry and take 
vengeance on all who had been engaged in the late revolt. Masaniello 
was summoned to ITaples as its Gbvemor. He returned, accompanied by 
his wife and her brother, but he was a changed man. Beceived by the 
Spanish authorities with all honour, and by the populace with enthusiGunn, 
he east aside the simplicity of his former life and played the despot with 
no feeble power. 

Expressing indignation at the murmurs of the people, accusing them 
l>oth of ingratitude and treachery, he beheaded one hundred of them in a 
single day. He then ordained silence on all political matters on pain of 
death ; a particular length of garment for women on pain of so many 
stripes ; a fixed price for bread under heavy penalties. He resolved on 
eenverting his house into a palace, and for this purpose ordered the denuo- 
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lition of all the buildings in the neighbourhood. When he passed through 
the city he commanded a blood-red flag to be borne before him, and the 
bells to be sounded &om all the churches, as they were when the Host was 
carried in procession. He introduced a poll tax, payable at sight, and 
erected public gibbets in all the chief places of the city. Invited by Duke 
Arcos to a public entertainment, he accused the viceroy of an attempt to 
poison him. From being the leader and the true friend of the people he 
became their worst foe. He was an Ishmael — ^his hand against every man 
— and as a very natural result every man's hand was soon against him. 
Some forsook him and went over to the cause of Trance ; others adhered 
to the Spaniards; others again supported Luzzano — lieutenant of the 
Company of Death — ^the recognised leader of the revolutionary party. 

The end of Masaniello the tt/rant was at hand. Those who knew the 
man sincerely pitied him, for he was mad — ^mad as ever was raging lunatic 
shut up within four stone walls. But mad or sane mattered not to those 
who suffered &om his cruelty. 

Two or three days sufficed so to arouse the indignation of the ^Neapolitans 
that, headed by Luzzano, they beset the house of the governor. ^ Masaniello 
was sitting with his wife, soothed by her voice as she talked or sang to 
him, when the tramp of feet, the clash of arms aroused him. He rose, 
gazed wildly around him, and essayed to go forth, but Marie restrained 
him by soft persuasion, trembling for the result. She heard his name 
coupled with cries of vex^ance ; he heard his name only, and supposed, 
as the flush came on his cheek and his eyes kindled, that they called him 
to be their leader — ^that they summoned him as their champion. 

A few heavy blows on the door, and the house was flooded with 
"avengers." They called to him to come forth, and Marie in vain 
attempted to restrain him. He would listen to no entreaty — ^it was the 
call of duty — ^the voice of God — he passed by her and stood, she still 
clinging to him, before the infuriated multitude. They were flushed with 
passion — they were bent on his destruction — some new atrocity had 
recently been committed in his name — the fleet of Don John was in sight 
— ^they regarded him now as a traitor as well as a tyrant — ^and nothing 
but his blood would satisfy their vengeance. 

Masaniello stood before them calmly, saying : 

" What would you, my faithful people — ^what would you with me ?" 

A butcher struck at him with a cleaver-^a sturdy Yulcan brandished 
his Bledge--a fellow in the &ont took steady aim and flred his arquebus. 
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Masaniello fell mortally wounded. 

" Traitors — ungrateful men — my well-beloved — my people !" 
They were his last words. 

So perished this fisherman — a brave true man at heart, but with no 
capacity for government. 




DeaUi of Idaaaniello. 

The avengers rejoiced over the body of the man who had been their 
idol. So fickle is popular applause, that, as he fell, while shouts of 
triumph rang through his home, there were those who repented of the deed, 
and would, had it been possible, have restored the murdered man to life. 

Under the iron rule of the Spaniards, which was speedily restoped. 
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Ia gwiii i mihif Aeozy tiie^ ^ai£ djsir his^— d^H^etCUJk v^ ^ >iivt^ V ^W: 

Wm k &Hlr This tfiiBBECiuft W3» ^^ftwi ct^iKifidL ^<m^ W im ^Ot*^ 

fs iHtlurt etmLl heewe^ kiTTtHJ kiou ^<tt tshi^ it) wtj^ w^tHi^^ifvi^ Mt^'i^ iM^ 
i sad gmnnrifff w«e sgiun^ hiitt. 0>^»»^ ^tju:^ W 1^ ^t^^ sNM;t w4 
to lieam to pkad tlbe ems» oi kk opfeiKst^ <ifQ>w«^UY¥i«^ )MM.( >N^^ ^W,v 
told their iwods tiMy adiied a aew saiztt W tbw ^^f>«vfcwrv *y v^v^^i^ v1 
was aTowcd that W had usea finm tb» dettd. Th^ <)i^tlk wikI ^v<»^^^V^'Uv^^ 
of Masamello becane tbe confiimed £dth of ^^ipltx^ H^ Xiivulvl y^t M^^^K^ 
for the relief of the coontrj — he would Again tNwt di>Wtt tktv^ t^vm^ttik ftww 
their seat ; lie wofold re-estahUsh popular iiid<»peiid^uc>t>^ 

But in a qui^ gniTe, near his home at Aiiialfi> Hx^ ht>iH> k4 \\\^ Nvh^- 
politan revolution slept his last sleep. The w^ht>wtmk {\t Vx^\wp w^ma* 
defeated. Chatlilon and Guise were OTormatoheii (i\»i»H>|>j»*»» th^ \H*i 
catcher, saw the triumph of the Spaniards, and Don J(Jm tuuk vtiMptJH»UH» 
on the rehellious herd — and still MasanioUo slept. 

Kear Amalfi there is a kind of rude pyramid utill iJiuwu, wiul Hm» 
peasantry have given it the name of the tomb of Hio VMwm\m\ Kilitf 
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Edinburgh. 



THE STOEY OF THE COVENANT. 

[a.d. 1638.] 




KHE union of England with Scotland in 1603, by the accession 

of James First and Sixth, was conducive to no good feeling^ 

between the nations. The Scottish lairds who followed the 

king over the border were ill-received by the English nobility ; 

and the people made rough songs about them, of which one sample may 

suffice : — • 

'* Thy blue bonnet, when thou came hither, 
Would scarce keep out wind or weather ; 
But now it is turned to a hat and a feather, 
Thy bonnet is blown the de'il knows whither. 
The sword at thy haunch was a huge black blade. 
With a badcet hilt of iron made ; 
But now a long rapier hangs by his side. 
And buffingly doth the bonnie Scot ride." 

Several fatal duels were fou^ in the streets between the Scotch and 
English, and not «2i that James could do could lessen the ill-feeling which 
subsisted. Besides, the very conduct of the monarch himself, in attempt- 
ing to reduce the institutions of Scotland to a state of imiformity with 
those of England, only seemed to exasperate his old subjects.* 

When the Scottish king ascended the throne of England, great things 
^ere expected of him. He was identified with the Presbyterians, and. 
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ooDfiequentily, in a manner with the Puritan cause ; bat JameB changed 
his opinions. He began to believe in bishopB, and exhibited no desire to 
faTour a religion which, doing away with bishops, might ultimately da 
away with kings. " No bishop, no king," was his fiATOHrite saying, and 
in conformity with this idea, instead of continuing a Presbyterian, as he 
had ever professed to be, he became a Churchman when he came to 
England, and was lauded by the prelates as a ihan who spoke by the 
inspiration of God. 

There were at that time three parties, who called themselres Christians, 
and who were struggling on a theological arena. There were the 
Bomanists with the Pope for head and goTemor— the Churchmen with 
the king as supreme ruler — and the Puritans, who denied tiie right of the 
state to interfere with the church at all. Of all causes of quarrel under the 
sun none have done so much evil as those of religion. In the name of Christ 
the cruellest outrages have been committed, and the bitterest wrongs 
done. The attempts of James to interfere with the Scottish church, to 
rule where he liad no right to rule, was a gross piece of injustice. Sang 
or no king he ought to have been sensible of the rights of others — ^he 
ought never to have forgotten that he was but a man, and that his 
meanest subjects were men as well as he. But James forgot all this, and 
when he determined to remodel the church, he supposed that everybody 
would submit to him without opposition. He claimed the exclusive right 
to convoke the General Assembly. This right the Scottish clergy disputed, 
and penalties were introduced by the king to compel them to submit. 
Two of their most popular ministers were tried for treason, «nd condemned 
to perpetual exile. Others were shut up in the Tower of London, and 
the gloomy cloud of persecution settled over Scotland. Scottish pulpits 
rang with invectives against the king. He in opposition to the earnest 
desire of the nation, sent bishops to rule the church. He had prepared 
the way for this by appointing superintendents, and one of the ministers, 
seeing clearly into the scheme, had denounced the innovation, saying, 
'^ Dress him as bonnily as ye can, bring him in as fairly as ye wHl, we see 
the horns of his mitre weel enough ;" and now the mitred prelates really 
came, disposed to roughly handle those who opposed them. 

James then gave instructions that the communion should be received 
kneeling. That baptism and the Lord's Supper might be administered 
in private. That all persons should be confirmed according to the rites 
of the Church of England, before they were admitted to commuiiictti'. 
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That Good Eriday^ Ghristmas Day, Easter Day, and Wbit Sunday ahould 
be obaeryed as holy ; but that after divine service on Sundays, the people 
ahould indulge in public sports and pastimes^ The Presbyterians were 
greatly shocked at these proceedings, for though they had never read in 
the Book of God about the celebration of Christmas Day and Whit 
Sunday, they had read that it was right to remember the Sabbath Day 
and keep it holy, and they entertained the notion — bright or wrong — 
that dancing round a maypole, and riding on a hobby-horse, were scarcely 
consistent with Sabbath sanctity. 

When James died of a bilious fever, and was succeeded by his son 
Charles — ^more dignified, more chivalric than his father, but not a whit 
less obstinate — ^the Presbyterians and the Puritans found that affairs had 
altered but little for the better. With the Earl of Strafford for his guide 
in civil affSedrs, and Archbishop Laud, for his spiritual father, it was 
«oaieely possible for a man to help being a tyrant .The monarch and the 
monarch's advisers had a short and easy way with every opponent — ^they 
fined them, or shut them up in gaol, or put them, in the pillory and. cut 
tiieir eaiB off, and sent them to the whipping post or the gibbet as the case 
might be, or the digestion of the judges. I^ow it is a hard thing to 
scourge a nation into quietness — lopping off ears does not cement society, 
prisons and gallows will not make people loyal ; these things have been 
tried again and again and have failed in every instance. With the Scotch 
especially, Charles was particularly severe, and these Scots were not men 
to be trifled with. They had lifted their swords against a crowned head 
more than once. James the Pirst had been murdered in his bedchamber ; 
James the Second had found the nation arrayed against him; they had 
slain James the Third on the battle-field; they had broken the heart of 
James the Pifth; Mary they had imprisoned and deposed, — ^what they 
had done before they could do again. Events had rendered them 
desperate. 

But Charles, blind to his own interest, deaf to the voice of warning, 
pursued a line of conduct which was at once highly distasteful and 
cruelly unjust. Kot content with the innovations made by his father on 
the forms of Scottish worship, he determined to force upon the Scots the 
English liturgy, or rather a liturgy which, wherever it differed from that 
of England, differed in the judgment of all rigid protestants for the 
worse. It was {Wanted in the mere wantonness of tyranny, but it bore 
deadly £niit. 
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A large congregation had assembled in the High Ghnrch of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh. Grey-haired men were there, their lips tremulous with 
emotion, as they listened to the first performance of the liturgy — ^for they 
heard in it something more than prayer and praise, it was the voice of 
the tyrant speaking through the priest. Old and young were there, alike 




The begizming of the Biot in the High Church, Sdinburgh. 

intent — ^wondering and doubting — ^the gay, the grave, the rude, the 
learned, some for pleasure, some for curiosity, some from habit ; but not 
a word of opposition was offered as the service proceeded. But the silence 
was ominous ; it was the calm which precedes a storm. There was an 
<dd woman there — a pious God-fearing woman by her neighbours' aeoount 
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—and die, with her head bent forward, listened attentively ttntil the dean 
began the collect for the day. Then she started np, and flinging the stool 
on which she had been sitting at his head, cried ont — 

''Then false thief! wilt then say mass at my Ing?" 

Then broke ont the revolt. The qniet congregation becanie one vast 
excited multitude — they attacked the dean, tore the surplice from his 
shoulders, and drove him out of the church ; the bishop of Edinburgh 
ascended the pulpit, but the shout was raised of *^ A pape! a pape I anti- 
christ! pull him down! stane Mm!" The benches were torn up, mis* 
siles hurled at the prelate, the crowd like a wQd raging sea beat upon the 
walls, flew round the altar, and with the utmost difficulty the bishop 
escaped with his life. This tumult was the signal for a general revolt, a 
unanimous resistance against the book of common prayer throughout the 
country. 

William Howitt supplies an animated sketch of the scene and of what 
followed : 

** The noise and riot incraaaing, the bishop who was to preach that day 
hastened up into the pulpit, over the head of the dean in the reading- 
desk, and entreated the ^people to listen to 1^ collect. * Diel coUe the 
wame o' thee !' cried Jenny Geddea, or 'the devil send the colic into thy 
stomach,' mistaking the strange word * collect' for that painfull disorder ; 
and with that she flung her joint stool vdth all her might at the bishop's 
head. A man near her diverted the coinrse of the missile by trying to 
seize her arm, or, it was the opinion of those who saw >it» the ^bisfaiip had 
been a dead man. It swung on, hovrever, past his ear wit^ ftn ominous 
sweep, and was followed by the most Mghtfdl yells, and a shower fii other 
heavy stools and clasped Bibles, sticks and stones, that ^edily caused the 
evacuation of the pulpit. The bishop was followed in his descent from it 
by the cries of * Eox, wolf, and beUy-god,' for he was a very fat man. 

'* The Archbishop of St. Andrew's, who was also Lord Chancellor, and 
some of the nobles havii^g tried in vain to restore order, the magistrates 
rushed forward to the rescue, and by the aid of constables and beadleer, 
the most prominent rioters were thrust out of the church, and the doors 
locked. The bishop then went on with the service, but it was amid the 
wildest cries both from without and within, of 'A pape ! a pape ! anti- 
christ ! stane him ! pull him down !' Thd windows were smashed in by 
a hail of stones add dirt, aind at the conclusion of the service there was a 
rush forth of the congregation, to get every one to his own home in. safety » 
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The cbief object of the crowd's atteation was the bishop, who was trying 
to escape to his lodgings in the High Street, but he was seized, thrown 
down, and dragged through the mud. ' Neither,' says Sir James Balfour, 
'could that lubberly monster, with his satine gown, defend himself by his 
swollen hands and his greasy belly, hot he had half-a-dissenneck fishes to 
a reckoning.' 

. '* The same morning similar scenes had taken place in the other 
churches, and the Bishop of Argyle had been driven &om the pulpit of 
Grey Eriars' Church. In the afternoon the service was read, but to 
empty churches, for the baillies of Edinburgh had been summoned before 
the privy council, and called upon to see order maintained. The service 
was therefore read with the doors locked, but the riot in the streets when 
it was over was worse than ever. The mob pursued the carriages of the 
nobles who took home the bishops with yells aad stones ; the women were 
like viragoes, urging on the men and showing the way ; and the Earl of 
Roxburgh, lord privy seal, who was driving home the bishop from 
St. Qiles's, was so pelted with stones, the mob. crying, 'Drag out the 
podest of Baal,' that he ordered his attendants to draw their swords and 
defend them; but the women cared nothing for their weapons, but 
pursued the carriage with stones till they escaped into Holyrood, covered 
with mud and bruises. The same spirit manifested itself everywhere. 
Jenny Geddes became a national heroine, which she yet remains, Eobert 
Bums calling his mare after her that he rode into the Highlands. In 
Glasgow about the same time one William Allan, in a sermon, having 
spoken in praise of 'the buke,' that is, of the common prayer, was no 
sooner out in the street than hundreds of enraged women surrounded him 
and the other clergymen with him, assailed him with sticks, fists, and 
peats^ and belaboured him sorely. They tore off his doak, ruff, and hat, 
and went near to killing him. 

''At Edinburgh the following day the council issued an order denouncing 
any further riots, but suspended the farther reading of the service on 
. account of the danger to the clergy, till they received farther instructions 
from his majesty. But all warnings were wasted on such a man as 
Charles. He appeared to go on his way sealed, bound, and blinded to his 
doom. The more a broad and calculating intellect would have recognised 
the danger, the more his bull-dog antagonism was aroused. Laud, at his 
command, wrote a sharp letter, snubbing the council for suspending the 
reading of the service, and expressing his astonishment that the Sootoh 
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should leftise their own work. This was because four Scotch bishops had 
been pliant enough to frame the liturgy in part ; but the Scotch people 
disclaimed the act of the royally imposed bishops, as much as they dis- 
claimed Laud and his doings themselves. The king commanded Lord 
Traquair, the Lord Treasurer of Scotland, to enforce the service, and not 
to give way to the insolence of the baser multitude. 

''Sut it was not merely the base multitude; the nobility were as 
violent against the new liturgy as the people, and came to high words 
with the bishops and their favourers amongst the clergy. Eour ministers, 
Alexander Henderson, of Leuchars, John Hamilton, of Newbum, James 
Bruce, of Eingsbams, and another, petitioned the councQ on the 23rd of 
August, to give them time to show the anti-Christian and idolatrous 
nature of this ritual, and how near it oame to the Popish mass, reminding 
them that the people of Scotland had established the independence of their 
own church at the reformation, which had been confirmed by parliament 
and general assemblies, and that the people, instructed in their religion 
from the pulpit, were not likely to adopt that which their fathers had 
lejected as contrary to the simplicity of the gospel. But the Bishop of 
Boss, Laud's right-hand man, replied for the council that the liturgy was 
neither superstitious nor idolatrous, but according to the formula of the 
ancient churches, and they must submit to that or to * homing,' that is, 
banishment. Still tlfe council delayed, and the people were pretty quiet 
during the harvest time, but that over, the news having arrived of a 
peremptory message from the king, commanding the enforcement of the 
litui^, and of the removal of the council from Edinburgh to Linlithgow, 
thence in the following term to Stirling, and for the next to Dundee, the 
people flocked into Edinburgh ; and incensed at the idea of their ancient 
capital being deprived of its honours as the seat of government, they 
became extremely irritated, attacked the bishops when they could see 
them, and nearly tore the clothes frt)m the back of the Bishop of Gkdloway. 
He escaped into the council-house, and the members of the council in 
their turn sent to demand protection from the magistrates, who could not 
even protect themselves." 

It was not alone the common people who regarded the English 
liturgy with abhorrence ; "more than thirty peers, a large proportion of 
the resident gentry, and the greater number of the royal boroughs, entered 
into an agreement to resist the further introduction of prelacy, constituted 
tables or boards of management, dreif np a national covenant, in which 
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1^7 solemnly renounced bdth popery and prelacy, and which thonsiBinds 
and tens of thousands of all ranks and ages, subscribed in the face of 
fiearen, swearing with uplifted hands, that they would dedicate life and 
fortune to maintain the faith and the independence of their country." 

The national Coyenant was made in the Grey Friars Church, Edin- 
burgh, on the 1st of March, 1638. '' On an appointed day," says Gil- 
Man, ^* after sermon, an immense parchment was produced, spread on a 
tombstone, and subscribed by such numbers that the parchment fell short, 
and many had only room for their initials, some of which were written in 
blood. Great was the joy and enthusiasm in the city and throughout the 
land. It was one of those moments in which the spiritual life of a nation 
comes to a climax, and its deep cup runs over." 

The Covenant was a solemn pledge between the people and their God-^ 
an oath not imlike those Covenant oaths which the Israelites swore to in 
the old time. The Presbyterian fathers had adopted such an instrument 
at the Eeformation. 

« The great nobles of the time had sworn to maintain the principles of 
Wishart and Knox, and to defend the preachers of those doctrines against 
the powers of antichrist and the monarchy. JamQS and Charles himself 
had sworn to adhere to this confession of faith, with all their householdei 
and all classes of people, in the years 1580, 1581, and 1590. The name 
of Covenant was thus become a watchword to the whole nation, which 
roused them like a trumpet. This document had been composed by 
Alexander Henderson, one of the four ministers who had petitioned, and 
Archibald Johnstone, an advocate, the great legal adviser of the party, 
and revised by Balmerino, Loudon, and Eothes. 

'< This famous document began by a clear exposition of the tenets of the 
reformed Scottish church, and as solemn an abjuration of all the errors 
and damnable doctrines of the Pope, with his 'vain allegories, rites, signs, 
and traditions.' It enumerated the anti-Christian tenets of Popery : the 
denial of salvation to infants dying without baptism ; the receiving the 
sacrament from men of scandalous lives ; the devilish mass ; the canonisa- 
tion of men ; calling on saints departed ; worshipping of imaginary relics 
and crosses ; speaking and praying in a strange language ; auricular con- 
fession ; the shaveling monks ; bloody persecutions ; and a hundred other 
abominations. All these were made as great offences against the AngHcan 
hierarchy, which was fast running back into those 'days of bygone 
idolatry.' The various classes, 'noblemen, barons, gentlemen, burgesses, 
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jninifiten^ and commoxiB,' bound tkemsdyee by the Covenant to defend 
and maintain the lefonned £uth before God, hia angela, and the world, 
till again it was establiahed by free assemblies and parliaments, in the 
same full purity and liberty of the gospel as it had been heretofore." 

The terms offered by the king were refused by the GoTenanters. They 
.would make no compromise with episcopacy. In the month of May the 
.Marquis of Hamilton axrived in Scotland with royal instructions to soothe 
the people by assuring them that the liturgy and canons should be only 
fEtirly exercised, and not permitted to give popular offence. The d^utar 
.tion that waited on Hamilton assured him that the people would listen to 
no half measures, that the Coyenanters were determined to hold together, 
and to resist to their death any interference with their religiouB doctrines 
or practices. The discussions were under yarious pretences protracted 
until September, the marquis being privately instructed to ''win time." 
The proclamation which was made at the end of September, by which the 
Anglican service and the High Commissioner's Court were both abandoned, 
gave no satisfaction to the Covenanters — ^for it stated that the vow of the 
Covenant was illegal, but that a free pardon would be granted to all who 
confessed to having signed. Such terms as these were not likely to be 
accepted by the Scots, who plainly saw that they were being deluded, 
and that the marquis and the king were simply gaining time for active 
prosecution. 

The Covenanters w^re no less on the alert than the royalists. While 
the latter were making active preparations for war, the former were not 
idle. " They made collections of arms, and as early as December they 
received six thousand muskets from Holland. These had been stopped by 
the government of that country; but Cardinal Eichelieu had suddenly 
shown himself a friend, by ordering the muskets as if for his own use, 
receiving them into a Erench port, and thence forwarding them to 
' Scotland. However impolitic it might appear for France to assist subjects 
against their prince, and especially when the queen of that prince was the 
King of France's own sister, Charles had managed to (»eate nearly as 
strong a feeling against him in Louis and his minister SicheHeu, as in his 
own subjects. He had set the example by assisting the Huguexkots 
against their prince, and had provoked Prance by defeating its plan of 
dividing the Spanish Ketherlands betwixt that country and Holland. 
The present opportunity, therefore, was eagerly seized to make Charles 
J^ the^ enor.he bad committed. Sichelieu moreover ordered the Erendh 
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ambassador in London to pay over to General Leslie, one of Gustavus 
Adolphus's old officers, who had been engaged by the assembly, one hun- 
dred thousand crowns. This last transaction, however, was kept a 
profound secret, for the Scotch, when advised to seek the assistance of 
France and Germany, had indignantly refused, saying the Lutherans of 
Germany were heretics, and the people of France Papistical idolaters ; 
that it became them to seek support^ from God alone, and not from the 
broken reed of Egypt. The preachers thundered from the pulpits against 
the bishops, and the determination of the king stOl to force them on the 
country ; and they refused the communion to all who had not signed the 
Covenant." 

"They did indeed," says the writer already quoted, ** forward to 
London another supplication seeking to explain the reason of their 
conduct. Charles answered this by pouring two armies, one of which 
he commanded in person, into Scotland. Then came the 'Bishop's 
war,' the nickname Charles received of 'Canterbury's Knight,' and 
the strong measures instantly taken by the Covenanters to resist 
his double missives of liturgies and leaden bullets. General Leslie 
was promoted to the command of the troops by the order of Parliament 
(Scottish) which had now identified itself with the General Assembly. 
He acted with great energy — summoned troops together by beacon fires as 
had been doAe in England in the time of the Spanish Armada — seized on 
all the fortified places, and erected fortifications around the town of Leith 
to secure Edinburgh against the king's fleet. When that fleet at last 
appeared, with five or six thousand troops on board, commanded by the 
jiiarquis of Hamilton, the people thronged every avenue, and prevented 
the soldiers setting foot on shore. Hamilton's mother, a genuine Deborah 
of the Covenant, came on horseback to meet and if necessary shoot her 
son, carrying pistols loaded with gold balls for the purpose ; and the mar- 
quis, partly overpowered by an interview with her on board his ship, and 
partly frightened at the news of a fight at Kelso in which the Scots were 
victors, was glad to make his escape. 

'' Concentrating his forces around a hill to the south-east of Edinburgh, 
called Dunse-law, Leslie awaited the approach of the king. It was fine, 
we are told, to see those bold extempore troops, consisting mainly of 
stout fresh-coloured ploughmen, the blue banner now for the first time 
unfrirled, with the words ' For Christ's Crown and Covenant,' in golden 
letters stamped on it, floating over their heads — ^here * eating their legs of 

19 
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lamb/ there stretched in their cloaks aad blue ribbons, yonder listening to 
' good sermons ' each morning and evening ; and yonder, again, singing 
psalms in their own tents. Their general enjoyed their affections, and 
they proved it like all other armies by giving him a nickname; even 
as Cromwell's soldiers called him ' Old Noll ;' Napoleon's the ' Little Cor- 
poral ;' and as Caesar's men sang ribald songs about their mighty leader, 
Leslie's named him the old little cropked soldier ; for, like Alexander the 
Great, Nelson, and Napoleon, his bodily presence was extremely small, 
composed like theirs, of skin, marrow, bone, and fibre. 

« The king feeling, as it were, by instinct, that that blue flag was 
already fluttering to his destruction, proposed a negociation. A treaty of 
a vague and unsatisfactory kind was agreed upon, and the general dis- 
banded his troops, retaining, however, his officers upon half-pay. The 
king was dissatisfied with the treaty, and with the manner in which the 
covenanters fiilfilled their stipulations ; he sought, it is said, to entangle 
iheir ministers by treachery, but was at last induced to grant them 
another General Assembly in Edinburgh, August, 1639. Here the ' pacifi- 
eation of Birks,' as the recent truce was called, seemed re-enacted upon 
another stage. The king's commission sanctioned an act affirming sub- 
stantially the decisions of the Assembly at Glasgow. The leaders of the 
Edinburgh Assembly expressed their gratitude and surprise by loyal 
terms and by streaming tears ; and having obtained the consent of the 
commissioner and the Scotch Privy Council, ordered, alas! in the ful- 
ness of their hearts, and in the blindness of their times of ignorance, the 
Covenant to be subscribed by all classes within the kingdom, under cer- 
tain formidable pains and penalties. But all, alas! was false and 
hollow." 

In the following year the war between the king and the Scotch broke 
out. Eor this the Scots were not unprepared. They had retained in full 
pay the experienced officers whom they had invited from Germany, and 
the soldiers who had disbanded on the pacification of Birks returned with, 
alacrity to their colours. 

"Leslie," says a popular writer, "was still commander-in-chief, and 
determined to reduce the castle of Edinburgh before marching south. It 
was in vain that Charles issued his proclamations, warning them of the 
treasonable nature of their proceedings ; they went on as if animated by 
one spirit, and determined not only to strike the first blow, but to ad- 
vance into England instead of waiting to be attacked at home. 
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** Charles, on his part, was far from being s& early ready or so well 
served. His plans for the campaign were grand. He proposed to attack 
Scotland on three sides at once — with twenty thousand men from England, 
with ten thousand from the Highlands under the Marquis of Hamilton, 
and with the same number from Ireland under Strafford^ But hi& total 
want of frmds prevented his progress, and the resort to the lawless' prac- 
tices which we have related for raising them, was alienating the^ hearts 
of his English subjects from him in an equal degree. It was not till the 




Holyrood Palace, Edinb-upgh, 

dissolution of parliament in July, and the loan of three hundred thousand 
pounds by the lords, that he dared to issue writs for the number of forces. 
Thus the Scots were ready for action when he was only preparing for 
an army. 

** In the appointment of the commanders the greatest blunders were 
committed. The Earls of Essex, Holland, and Arundel, were set aside, 
which, with personal afl&'onts to Essex^ tended to throw those officers into- 
the interest of the exposition. Essex and HoUand were at undisguised 
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hostilitj with Strafford, and as he was to take a leading part in the cam- 
paign, they were kept out of it to oblige him. The Earl of Northumber- 
land was appointed oommonder-in-ehief instead of Arundel, but was 
prevented by a severe illness firom acting; and Strafford was desired to 
leave Ireland in the chaj^ of the Marquis of Ormond, and take the chief 
command, which he consented to do, but nominally only as lieutenant to 
Northumberland. 

'*Lord Conway was made general of the horse, partly because he had 




Marqu 
{From a Painting by Sir Godfrey KnelleTf in the collection of the Earl of Strathmore,) 



Marquis of Ormond. 



been bom a soldier in his father's garrison of the Brill, and had held 
several subordinate commands ; but still more from the causes which put 
incompetent generals at the head of our armies now-a-days— court in- 
fluence. Conway, according to Clarendon, was a very agreeable man in 
his manners. He was an especial favourite of Laud's, because he could 
talk well of church affairs, and went with his views and maxims ; was 
thought by Laud a zealous defender of episcopacy ; 'whereas,' says Claren- 
don, * they who knew him better, knew he had no kind of sense of re- 
ligion, but thought all were alike.' And the same authority says, ' he 
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was a ToluptnouB man in eating and drinking, and of great license in all 
other excesses, and yet was very acceptable to the strictest and gravest 
men of all conditions.' In fact, he was a consnmmate hypocrite and 
libertine, and a most despicable general^ At the same time he was very 
fond of booksj a good reason for making him a professor, but not a g^ieral 
of cavalry ;- neither was it a- much wiser reason for the appointment that, 
in ' a court fuU of faction, where very few loved one another, he alone 
was domestic with all.' 

" Leslie collected his army at Chouseley Wood, near Dunse, his former 
<)amp, on the 29th of June, and drilled them there three weeks. He had 
intrusted the siege of the castle of Edinburgh to a select party, and had 
the pleasure soon after tins period to hear of its surrender to his officers. 
Meantime, Conway was advancing northward, and soon gave evidence of 
his gross incapacity, by writing in all his despatches to Vindebanke, the 
secretary of state, ' that the Scotch had not advanced their preparations 
to that degree, that they would be able to march that year.' But the 
king, Clarendon says, had much better information, and ought to have 
distrusted the vigilance of such a commander. Moreover, his soldiers 
displayed a most decided aversion to the service. They were evidently 
leavened with the same leaven of reform as the parliament. They wanted 
to know whether their officers were papists, and would not be satisfied 
tin they saw them take the sacrament. ' They laid violent hands,' says 
May, ' on divers of their commanders, and killed some, uttering in bold 
speeches their distaste to the cause, to the astonishment of many, that 
common people should be sensible of public interest and religion, when 
lords and gentlemen seemed not to be.' * AH these instances of discon- 
tent,' says Hume, * were presages of some great revolution, if the court 
had possessed sufficient skill to discover the danger.' 

" Strafford was so well aware of the readiness of the Scots, and the 
unreadiness and disaffection of the English soldiery, that he issued strict 
injunctions to Conway not to attempt to cross the Tyne, and expose his 
raw and wavering recruits in the open country betwixt that river and the 
Trent, but to fortify the passage of the Tyne at 19'ewbum, and prevent 
the Scots crossing. The Soots, however, did not leave him much time 
for his defences. On the 20th of August, Leslie crossed the Tweed with 
twenty thousand infantiy and three thousand cavalry. He had been 
strongly advised to this step by the leaders of the English opposition 
themselves, and 'the earls of Essex, Bedford, Holland, the lord Say, 
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Hampden, and Pym,' says Whitelock, ' were deeply in with them.' No 
sooner were the Scots on English ground, than the preachers advanced to 
the front of the army with their Bibles in their hands, and led the way. 
The Eoldiers fii^owed with rerersed arms, and a proclamation was issued 
by Leslie that the Soots had undertaken this expedition at the call of 
Divine Providence, not against the people of England, but against the 
Canterbury faction ef papists, atheists, Arminians, and prelates. That 
God and their consciences bore them witness that they sought only the 
peace of both kingdoms by putting down the troublers of Israel, the Hire- 
brands of hell, the Korahs, the Baalams, the Doegs, the Babshakehs, t&e 
Hamans, the Tobiahs, the Sanballats of the times, and that done, they 
would return with satisfaction to their own country." 

The Scots were enthusiastic in their cause. With them it was not 
only a political but a religious question for which they contended. They 
marched under the flag of freedom ; they fought for '' Christ's Crown and 
Covenant;*' it was ''a good fight of faith," and never are men so strong 
as when they are convinced of the justice of their cause. 

" They of old whose tempered blades 
Dispersed the shackles of usurped control, 
And hewed them Hnk ftom link ; then Britain's sons 
Were sons indeed ; they felt a filial heart 
Beat high within them at a mother's wrongs, 
And shining each in his domestic sphere. 
Shone brighter still when called to public yiew." 

As the Covenanters marched onwards, they recalled the solemn and 
affecting scene which had marked the signing of the Covenant; the tears 
and warm embraces, the uplifted hands and voices that swore to the God 
of heaven to be true and loyal in the fidth, and their courage was re- 
animated by this recollection. 

At the latter end of August, when the year was beautiful in its decline, 
and the autumn tints were gilding the foliage around the ripened fruit, the 
Scots arrived at Heddonlaw, near Newbum, on the left bank of the Tyne. 
The English, under Conway, were posted on the opposite side of the 
river, between Newbumhaugh and Stellohaugh. They presented a for- 
midable aspect, and men less valiant than the Scottish Covenanters might 
have been pardoned for seeking terms of peace; but such thoughts were 
very far from them, — they had come to fight, to conquer or die, to win 
that for which they contended—- or perish. As they arrived and settled 
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down by the Tyne water, and pitched their tents for the night, parties 
were told off to gather wood and kindle fires around the encampment. 
This was so ingeniously accomplished that the English were induced to 
believe the force of the Covenanters to be twice as great as it really was. 




Sigmsg the Covenant in the High Ch\irch, Edinburgh. 

Those of the English who went over during the night, instead of being 
seized and shot as spies, were kindly welcomed and hospitably enter- 
tained, the Scots assuring them that they had not taken up arms against 
the king, but against the men who were the enemies both of king and 
people : that all they demanded was justice, which, if denied to them. 
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would before long be denied to EngUsbmen also. Witb tbe dawn of day 
there were busy preparationB for the battle thronghout the Scottish camp, 
and an attempt was made to ford the riyer. The Coyenonters marehed 
brayely into the water, as the Israelites mardhed into Jordan, but a 
charge of horse droye them back, and the struggle in the riyer became 
fierce and violent. The artillery of the Scotch played on the EngHsh 
cavalry, who were forced to retreat, the Covenanters pursuing them 
through the water and fighting with signal brayery. In this success, 
a troop of twenty-six horse from Leslie's body-guard, "aU Scotch lawyers, 
greatly distinguished themselves." As for the English, having, many of 
them, more sympathy with the Scotch than they had with the cause they 
had been sent to uphold, they offered no determined resuBtance. A few of 
the officers who endeavoured to rally their men fell into the hands of the 
Scots, by whom they were honourably treated, and permitted to return to 
the king's army. ''As for Conway," says Clarendon, ''he' soon after- 
wards turned his face toward the army, nor did anything like a commander, 
though his troops were quickly brought together again without the loss 
of a dozen men (the real loss was about sixty), and were so ashamed of 
their flight that they were yery willing, as well as able, to have taken 
what revenge they could upon the enemy." This was not the fact, the 
army fell back, and made no determined stand against the Scots. When 
they reached Newcastle they did not feel able to defend it, but fied to 
Durham, and continued their flight to Darlington, where they met Straf- 
ford coming up with reinforcements; together they fell back on I^orth- 
allerton, where Charles was encamped with the bulk of the army. 
Although Charles had now upwards of twenty thousand men, and sixty 
pieces of cannon, the demoralized condition of the troops was such as to 
render a meeting with the Scots extremely hazardous. The whole of the 
royal forces, therefore, withdrew to York, with the exception of a body 
of cavalry sent to guard the passes of the Tees. 

"The Scots," says Mr. Hewitt, " had meantime taken unopposed pos- 
session of ITewcastle, Durham, Shields, Tynemouth, and other towns, 
and were masters of the four northern counties of England, without 
having lost twenty men. In this position it has been matter of wonder 
that they did not still advance, and drive the king before them ; but those 
writers who have thus imagined have greatly mistaken the whole busi- 
ness. The object of the Scotch was not, as of old, to annoy and devas- 
tate, much less to conquer England ; it was simply to force from the king 
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and his evil ministers the recognition and the guarantee of their just 
national rights. They had advanced into England with this plain decla- 
ration ; they had attempted not to fight except so far as to force their 
way to the king's presence. To that they were, in fact, now come. 




Battle of Newbum. 



They had achieved a vantage-ground from which to treat, and, though 
strongly posted, and possessed of the whole country north of the Tees, 
they had refrained from all ravages and impositions on the people with 
whom they had no quarrel, paying for whatever they needed. To have 
done otherwise, would have broken faith with the people of England, 
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who were seeking the same tediess of grieyances as themselyes, and haye 
at once roused all the jealousy of the English public, who would haye 
regazded them as inyaders instead of friends, and thus strengthened the 
hands of the king. The Scots knew perfectly well what they were about, 
and how best to obtain their just demands. They now therefore sent the 
Lord Lanark, secretary of state for Scotland, and brother of the Marquis 
of Hamilton, to present the petition of the Coyenanters to the king, who 
was plainly in a strait, and therefore compelled to listen to it. They 
respectfully repeated their pacific designs, and implored the king to 
assemble a parliament, and by its wisdom to settle peace betwixt the two 
kingdoms. This was precisely what the people of England were earnestly 
seeking, and demonstrates the perfect concert betwixt the leaders of the 
two nations. To assemble a parliament was of all things the last which 
Charles was disposed to consent to, but he was in no condition to refuse 
altogether. He therefore took three days to consider of their request, 
and on the 5th of September returned to Lord Lanark the answer that he 
would assemble a great council of English peers in York to settle the matters 
in dispute between them, and that he had already summoned this assembly 
for the 24th of that month. By this means Charles endeayoured to escape 
the necessity of calling a parliament, but his hesitation did not ayaQ 
him. All parties were too much interested to let this opportunity slip. 
Pressed on all sides, Charles was reluctantly compelled to promise, and on 
the meeting of the great council of peers on the 24th, announced to them 
that he had issued the writs for the meeting of a parliament on the 
3rd of November. 

"The Scots had comprised their demands under seven heads, the chief of 
which were the full and free exercise of their religion ; the total abolition 
of episcopacy ; the restoration of their ships and goods ; the recall of the 
offensive epithet of traitors ; and the punishment of the evil counsellors 
who had created all these troubles. The lords, delighted at the prospect 
of a parliament, saw no difficulty in coming to terms with the Scots. They 
named sixteen of their own body to meet with eight commissioners of the 
covenanters at Eepton, to negotiate the terms of a peace, and sent a depu- 
tation of six other lords to London, to raise a loan for the king of two 
himdred thousand pounds, on their own securities. Charles would have 
drawn the conference from Eepton td York, where his army lay, but the 
Scots were too cautious to be caught in such a snare. They represented 
the danger of putting their commissioners into the power of an army 
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commanded by Strafford, one of the very incendiaries against whom they 
were complaining, and who termed them rebels and traitors in the parlia- 
ment in Ireland, and had recommended the king to subdue and destroy 
them. The conference was opened at Repton, but got no farther from 
the 1st to the 16th of October, than the settlement of the question of the 
maintenance of the Scotch army till all was concluded. Charles offered to 
leave them at liberty to make assessments for themselves, but this they 
declined, as looking too much like plundering ; and it was finally agreed 
that they should retain their position in the four northern counties, and 
receive eight hundred and eighty pounds for two months, binding them- 
selves to commit no depredations on any party; and the time for the 
meeting of parliament approaching, the conference was adjourned to 
London on the 24th." 

Thus ended the great struggle with the Covenanters, a struggle known 
among the soldiery on either side as the Bishop's War, on account of 
its having originated in the affi^y at the High Church, Edinburgh. 
Presbyterianism was in the ascendant, and in England the divines and 
the lawyers who were arguing for this, that, and the other form of faith, 
were hastening a catastrophe which old Jennie Geddes litttle dreamed 
of when she cast her three-legged stool at the bishop's head. 




High Church of St. Giles, Edinburgh 




Dublin Baj. 

THE STORY OF THE IRISH MASSACRE. 

[a.d. 1641.] 




{HE Irish no less than the Scots had occasion for resentment 
at the encroachment of the EngKsh. Their religion had 
been ruthlessly persecuted, and every effort made to suppress 
it; their property had been confiscated and most of their 
ancient chiefs driven into exile. Elizabeth, James, and Charles had alike 
encouraged the design of colonizing Ireland with British settlers. The 
Irish had struggled long and bravely against the superior powers of the 
English, but they had been defeated — ^beaten down — and in the time of 
James I. there were many portions of Ireland almost unpeopled, and the 
traveller in his journeys over the burnt plains met more ghastly unbnried 
corpses than living men, more military fortresses than comfortable homes. 
The natives had either been killed off by the sword, or starved to death, 
or exiled, all to a miserable remnant incapable of resistance. The best 
part of the country had been confiscated. The extent of the forfeited 
land is stated at about half a million of acres, but it is more accurately 
given as 400,000 acres, situated in the counties of Deny, Donegal, Tyrone, 
Armagh, Eermanagh, and Gavan; the whole extent of these counties 
being about ten millions. 

The favourite scheme of King James was to colonize Ireland, especially 
the Ulster province, with English and Scotch. This scheme was known 
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OB the Ulster plantation. ** Having got the six forfeited counties care- 
fdlly snireyed, the lands were allotted to three classes of persons — 
British undertakers, who voluntarily engaged in the enterprise ; servitors 
of the Crown, consisting of civil and military officers ; and natives. The 
estates were to consist of three classes — 2000 acres, 1500 acres, and 1000 
acres. The owner of 2000 was to huild, within four years, a castle and 
a hawnj and to plant forty-eight ahle-bodied men, eighteen years old or 
upwards, of English or Scottish descent. The owner of 1500 acres was 
bound to build, within two years, a strong stone or brick house and a 
bawn; and the owner of 1000, a bawn. Both were to "plant" men 
in proportion to their quantities of land, and to keep their houses well 
furnished with arms. According to these and other regulations and 
restrictions, the lands were disposed of to 104 English and Scotch under- 
takers, 56 servitors, and 286 natives. Among the undertakers the chief 
were the London companies, of whose co-operation James was very proud. 
They received nearly the whole of the present county of Londonderry, 
the name London being prefixed to Derry when built and fortified by 
the corporation, in pursuance of its agreement. They were also to build 
and fortify the town of Goleraine, and otherwise to spend £ 1000 on their 
plantation. Each undertaker was obliged to keep a demesne of 600 
acres in his possession, to have four fee-farmers on 120 acres each, six 
leaseholders each on 100 acres, and on the rest eight families of husband- 
men, artificers, and cottagers. The others were under similar obligations 
in different proportions. All were to reside on their lands for five years 
after the date of their patents, either personally or by such agents as 
should be approved of by the State. The British planters and Anglo- 
Irish servitors were bound not to alienate their lands to mere Irish, or 
to demise them to such persons as should refuse to take the oaths to 
Government. Their houses were to be built after the English fashion, 
and to be collected, for defence, in towns and villages. The landowners 
had power to erect manors, to hold courts-baron, and to create tenures. 
The old natives, whose estates were granted in fee-simple, to be held 
in socage, were allowed the same privileges ; but they were bound to 
let their lands at the same fixed rents as the English imdertakers, to 
take no Irish exactions from their tenants, and to abolish the old Irish 
custom of creaghtingt or wandering with their cattle for pasture from place 
to place. The annual rent reserved to the Crown was remitted to the 
British settlers during the first two years, on account of the expense 
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of removing from one country to the other. On pretence of raising 
fdndB to protect this plantation, the king, in 1611, founded the order 
of Baroneti, the numher not to exceed 200, each of whom was to pay 
for his title a sum of money which would maintain thirty men in Ulster, 
at eight-pence a day each, for three years. A great part of the province 
was then covered with forests and marshes, and the open country vas 
desolated by the wars ; the ruined towns were little better than clusterB 
of miserable huts. However, considerable numbers of English settled 
in Ulster, especially the Puritans, who emigrated to avoid persecution at 
home, and who, together with the disciples of John Enox, gave a strongly 
Calvinistic and anti-Papal complexion to the Protestantism of Ireland." 

From the survey made by Pynnar, in 1618, it appears that thongh 
8000 men of British birth were settled in the country, yet the fourth 
part of the land was not fully inhabited. He stated that there had been 
erected 107 castles with bawns, 19 castles without bawns, 42 bawns with- 
out castles or houses, and 1897 dwelling houses of stone and timb^. 

The plantation scheme was a wretched failure, bad alike for settlers 
and natives. "Many of those," says an Irish historian, "who were 
active in carrying out the forfeitures received large grants. Among these 
was Sir John Davies, who took so Kvely an interest in the pacification 
of Ireland. He was a commissioner for inquiring into defective titles, 
and he afterwards presided as judge, to enforce the findings of the juries, 
receiving for his pains 4000 acres. Less worthy men than he enriched 
themselves rapidly with the Irish spoils about this time. Boyle, the 
great Earl of Cork, went to Ireland as a lawyer's clerk, being obliged 
to abscond from London ' for erasing documents and counterfeiting hands/ 
and by ^forgeries, erasings, and perjuries,' we axe told, he put many 
a man out of his land. In Dublin he had been committed to prison 
six or seven times within five years. He occupied an office in that city 
as deputy-escheator ; and there, when persons came with a royal order 
for an estate in Ireland worth a certain specified sum a year, Boyle threw 
so many difficulties in the way that the Englii^ grantee was glad to sell 
his title for a few pounds, and then the purchaser filled up the blanks 
himself with the name and locality of the estate, with the number of 
acres. Thus he got for £ 20 a year a fine estate in Oonnaught, contain- 
ing parsonages, castles, and water mills. In the same manner he got 
O'Connor county for a nominal rent, some of the best land in Ireland, 
about ten miles long and six broad. When called to account he either 
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vehemently protested his innocence with solemn appeals to heaven or he 
bribed his accusers, or both. In 1603 he married the daughter of the 
principal Secretary of State, Sir G. Fenton, and then his rise was rapid. 
In 1616 he was created Baron Boyle, of Youghal (an estate he had 
bought from Sir Walter Ealcigh), and in 1620 he was further elevated to 
the titles of Viscount Dungarvon and Earl of Cork," 

One of the most active agents on behalf of royal intolerance and British 




Sip Thomas Wentworth (Lord Straflford). 
{From a Paintifig by Vandyke, in the eolUetion of the late Earl of Bgremont), 



supremacy in Ireland in the days of Charles I. was Sir Thomas "Went- 
iv'orth, who was sent to Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant. Sir Thomas claimed 
to be descended from the royal line of the Plantagenets and he was 
possessed of very superior ability. "When he first entered the Commons he 
-w&s on the constitutional side, and offered imcompromising and most 
effective resistance to the royal encroachments; yet, when tempted by 
rank and power, he fell utterly, hopelessly, and became the unscrupulous 
tool of the king. << From the moment that Wentworth put his hand to 
tlie plough of despotism he never looked back." 
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In Ireland the g;rand efforts of Wentworth were directed agaiiut the 
freedom of the Irish parliament ; he was resolved to make that parliament 
entirely subserrient to the royal side by beating down everything like 
independence among Lords and Commons. ''In his treatment of the 
nobility," says a writer already quoted, ''he was more contemptaous and 
insolent. By brow-beating and threatening he carried everything in the 
Star Chamber and the Parliament. One of the king's ' graces' was that 
sixty years' possession should give a title to an estate— a most reasonahle 
demand, seeing that Ireland had been convulsed by rebellion, and that 
it was now necessary to give all possible security to property. 
But nothing would satisfy him and his tyrannical minister but the 
plunder and plantation of Connaught. Therefore, he resolved in 1635 to 
find what he called ' the King's just and honourable title to the estates 
of Connaught.' 

" He began in the county of Eoscommon, where he expected least oppo- 
sition, and impudently told the landlords that he came to make them 
* a civil and rich people.' He delivered an address to the jury fall of 
insolence and threats, in effect telling them not to find for the king at 
their peril. The consequence was that they found the king's title 
' without scruple or hesitation.' Sligo and Mayo followed the example of 
Boscommon, being assured that they would be allowed to purchase new 
titles at a low composition. The facility with which the work of spolia- 
tion was accomplished is accounted for when we know that the jurieB 
were carefully packed, that heavy punishment — ^indeed, certain ruin — ^hung 
over the refractory, and that the judges were largely bribed. Wentworth's 
own letters place this beyond a doubt. ' Your Majesty,' he says, in one ef 
these, ' was graciously pleased, upon my humble advice, to bestow Jour 
shillings in the pound upon your Lord Chief Justice and Lord Chief Baron 
in this kingdom, out of the first yearly rent raised upon the commission of 
defective titles, which, upon observation, I find to be the best given 
money that ever was ; for now they attend to it with a care and diligence 
such as it were their own privates ; and most certain the gaining to them- 
selves every four shillings, once paid, shall better your revenue for ever 
after at least Jive pounds/* 

" In Gal way, however, the spoliators met with determined opposition 
from the Earl of Clanricarde and the other proprietors. "Wentworth 
wished that they would resist still more, that he might have a plea for 
entire confiscation. In order to provoke the earl he ordered the court to 
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sit at his residence in Portumna. He had a body of troops as good 
lookers-on, and he chai^d the jury vehemently. ' Nevertheless,' he says, 
* they most obstinately refused to find for his majesty, though we endea- 
voured to satisfy them several ways beyond any we had taken in any of 
the other three counties.' £nraged at this resistance, he resolved to 
make Galway an example to frighten all Ireland. He fined the sheriff 
£ 1000 for returning a 'packed jury,' and the jurors he fined £4000 each, 
and cast them and the sheriff into prison in Dublin until they should pay 
the fines and acknowledge their offence on their knees. One juror had 
been fined £ 500 for pulling a brother juror by the sleeve. The sheriff 




Galway. 



died in prison, and Clanricarde soon after died of mortification under the 
persecution he endured. The Catholic lawyers who presumed to plead 
against the king's title he excluded from the bar, by causing the oath of 
supremacy to be administered to them. He required as the condition on 
which he would accept the submission of the landowners, that the jury 
should acknowledge that they gave a verdict contrary to their oaths." 

The individual acts of injustice which were perpetrated by this man 
were accompanied by the most profligate indulgence. He was besides 
cruelly vindictive, and spared none who had in the least degree offended 
him. One day, in a paroxysm of rage at some venial fault, he soundly 
caned a young lieutenant, Annersley by name. Soon after this Annersley 
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acddentallj set a stool on the foot of the Lord Deputy when he was 
suffering from the gout. Mountnoiris, an officer in the army, hearing the 
incident mentioned^ said: ''Perhaps Annersley did it as his revenge for 
the caning; but he has a brother who would not have taken such a 
revenge ! " This being repeated to Wentworth, he treated the observa- 
tion as a suggestion to Annersley to perpetrate some outrage; and 
though he dissembled his resentment for some time, he then accused 
Mountnorris of mutiny, founded on this expression. Wentworth attended 
the court-martial to overawe its proceedings, and obtained a sentence of 
death against Mountnorris. The sentence was too atrocious to be carried 
into execution, but it served "Wentworth's purpose, who cashiered Mount- 
norris, and gave the office, which he held as treasurer, to Sir Adam 
Loftus. Much as the Irish had suffered before, this most lawless act 
excited a loud murmur of indignation throughout Ireland ; but Went* 
worth had secured himself from any censure from the king by handing 
him six thousand pounds as the price of the transfer. 

The unscrupulous tyranny of Wentworth aroused the resentment of the 
Irish to so great an extent that it was thought necessary for his safety 
that he should come to England ; but he soon returned to the scene of his 
tyrannies to hasten the terrible catastrophe which was to put an end to 
them. While in England he was employed in command of a section of 
the army sent against the Scots, whom he was " ready to put down by 
force of arms." Over them, however, he gained no particular advantage ; 
but he was well rewarded, being created Baron Eaby and Earl of Strafford. 
As Earl of Strafford we shall have to refer more at length to the man in 
another of our Stories; his earlship altered him not at all to the Irish 
when he returned to them. Their complaints were heard in the English 
Parliament, and not without satisfaction, for the Earl had rendered him- 
self singularly obnoxious, and he was blamed for much of the king's bad 
policy. Being recalled to England by his majesty, he was impeached 
in Parliament — ^brought to trial on a charge of high treason, condemned, 
and executed. The alarmed king, who saw the coming storm, allowed the 
man to perish whose chief fault had been excess of loyalty. 

Strafford — ^better known in Ireland as Wentworth — ^had there sown the 
seeds of a deadly harvest. When his iron rule was removed, and "was 
succeeded by weak and inefficient government, the pent-up passions of 
the Catholics burst forth. There were but three or four thousand soldiers 
scattered over the country — ^the Protestant settlers were at the mercy of 
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those whose forfeit lands they held— and the ''tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel." 

" The conquered and eyicted Irish septs were not extinct. The clans 
still retained their organization. The chiefs were still recognised, and 
their bards still retained their ambition by recitals of the bravery of their 
ancestors, and their vengeance, by passionate descriptions of the wrongs 
they had endured. The country was full of foreign and native eccle- 
siastics, who keenly resented the depression of their church. This was 
the state of things when a conspiracy was formed for the overthrow of 
the English Government. The O'iN'eill, son of the late Earl, was now 
cherished at the court of Spain, where he had the command of a regiment. 
He is said to have suggested the conspiracy to Eoger Moore, an able and 
politic man, head of the sept of that name. So popular was he that the 
peasantry were accustomed to say that 'they put their trust in God, 
our Lady, and Eoger Moore.' He was joined by Eichard Plunkett, the 
Lord Maguire, Hugh M'Mahon, Philip O'Eeilly, and Turlough O'l^eill. 
A messenger came from the O'Neill, stating that Cardinal Eichelieu had 
promised him men and money, and exhorting aU who bore his name to 
be ready for action. The leaders now proceeded to levy and drill men, 
pretending that they were for the service of the King of Spain. The 
heir of Tyrone having died. Sir Phelim O'Neill, of Kennard, assumed the 
chieftainship, unfortunately for the character of the Irish people, for he 
was a man of brutal passions and fiendish cruelty. Educated in England, 
he professed the Protestant faith in his youth, and he had got his estate 
from the Crown. The conspirators now arranged their plans with con- 
fidence, and it was determined to seize, simultaneously, the casties of 
Dublin, Kewry, Londonderry, Carrickfergus, and other important places, 
and these acts were to be the signal for a general insurrection. The 
priests gave their countenance to the movement, and deliberated in the 
fall confidence of victory. But it was resolved by most of the leaders to 
effect the revolution with as littie bloodshed as possible, and the Scots 
were to be spa^d. Some, however, were for turning off the settiers as 
the Moors were expelled from Spain, allowing them time to remove their 
effects. Others protested against such lenity as detrimental to the Catholic 
cause, and voted for a general massacre." 

Sir William Parsons and Sir John Borlace, who were then at the head 
of the English Government in Ireland, were detested by all classes of the 
people. It had been openly declared in the House of Commons that the 
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** conversion ci the Papists in Ireland was only to be effected by the 
Bible in one band and the sword in the other." One member had dd- 
clared tiiat he would not leave a single priest in Ireland ; and another had 
gone still further and asserted that within a twelvemonth there should not 
be a Catholic in the land. 

Humours of the intended massacre were circulated but received little 
attention ; those who were in the most imminent peril remained incredu- 
lous and supine. It was arranged that the massacre should take place at 
a fixed date known to all the conepirators throughout Ireland. On the 
22nd of October the leaders who were to surprise Dublin Castle held their 
last meeting, and on their knees drank prosperity to the undertaking. 
While they were enjoying themselves, Hugh M'Mahon, in a drunken 
fit, betrayed the secret to Owen Conolly, a servant of Sir John Clotworthy 
and a Protestant ; this man hastened to give information of what was to 
occur. His statement was at first ridiculed, but after awhile a more 
prudent view was taken of the matter; the gates were secured, the 
townsmen put under arms, the leaders of the revolt arrested, and the city 
declared in a state of siege. Had these precautions not been taken, 1500 
barrels of gunpowder, 35 pieces of ordnance, and a stand of arms for 
10,000 men would have fallen into the possession of the rebels. 

Ignorant of the failure of the plot in Dublin the people of Ulster rose 
on the appointed day. Sir PheHm O'Neill invited himself and some 
followers to sup at the house of his Mend and neighbour, Lord Caulfield. 
In the midst of a hospitable entertainment his lordship and his family were 
seized and bound, the castle plundered, and the garrison made prisoners. 
That same night Sir Phelim captured Dungannon, and the activity he 
displayed was emulated by other Irish chiefs. Whatever might be the 
intentions of the leaders, they found it impossible, having once aroused, 
to check the mad violence of the people, and indeed it does not appear 
that they made any very strenuous efforts to do so. 

Both the English and Irish rebels concurred in one imposture, with 
which they deceived many of their deluded countrymen ; they pret^ided 
that they had authority &om the king and queen, but chiefly from, the 
latter, for their insuixection ; and they alleged that the intention of their 
rising in arms was to restore the royal prerogatives now abolished by the 
puritanical parliament. Sir Phelim O'l^eill having found a royal patent 
in the house of Lord Caulfield, tore off the seal, and oflixed it to a com- 
mission which he had forged for himself. 
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" The planters of the north were scattered among the Irish people, 
mingled with them in all their relations, and living with them on terms 
of familiarity and unsuspecting confidence. But in a moment all the ties 
that bound them were broken, and every Mend was transformed into a 
foe. The landlord turned against )iis tenants, the servant against his 
master, the maid against her mistress. On every side the Protestants 
were plundered, their dwellings were burned, and they were themselves 
stripped naked and turned out upon the highway, insulted and maltreated 
in every possible way. Those of the naked refugees who were enabled to 
reach the fortified towns and castles were furnished with arms, and 
issuing from time to time from their strongholds, inflicted seyere punish- 
ment upon the rebels. At Dromore and Lisbum the insurgents were 
defeated in several skirmishes. The king sent 1500 men from Scotland to 
assist the Protestants, and sent also a number of commissions to the gentry. 
O'Neill, after several repulses in other places, led- a body oi 4000 from 
Newry, his head quarters, to Lisbum ; but after several desperate assaults, 
the besiegers were put to flight with such slaughter that the slain were 
three times the whole number of the garrison. By these defeats the 
rebels were rendered furious, and abandoned themselves to the horrid 
work of indiscriminate massacre. In Armagh many Protestant clergy 
and the Government officers were brutally slaughtered ; above 300 Pro- 
testants were massacred at Dungannon. According to the testimony of 
one of the officers of the garrison of Charlemont, who was kept a prisoner 
by O'Neill, about 200 were drowned in the Blackwater, and a similar 
number near Loughgall, while 300 perished in a mill-pond in the parish 
of Killamen, county of Tyrone. Another witness saw 600 men, women, 
and children, driven naked for six miles, and goaded along by pikes and 
bayonets to the Blackwater, where they were drowned. In Bromore, 
county of Armagh, all the Protestants were stripped naked, many of them 
killed, and the rest turned adrift. Other parties were thrust into houses, 
flod there burned alive, the rebels meantime mimicking their gestures 
daring the agonies of this horrid death. One cowboy was so weary in 
tumbling Protestants into a bog-pit, that he said he was unable to lift his 
ana. Against the tender sex the ferocities of these savages was greatest. 
Thefj delighted in stripping women naked, making themselves merry by 
inflicting all sorts of torture upon them. In the neighbourhood of Bun- 
gsnnon two men boasted that they had killed thirty-six women and 
ehildren in one day. At Augher, O'Neill's men murdered all the English 
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and eyen tortured the English cattle, so that their hatred had risen to 
literal madness. They murdered Lord Caulfield and a nnmber of the 
prisoners taken at Charlemont. Ladies were literally torn to pieces. An 
immense nnmher of Protestants were collected at Portadown, and thrown 
oyer the hridge into the riyer." 

Much pains haye been taken by Catholic writers to contradict these 
accounts, and to represent the atrocities as of no extraordinary extent. 
" They remind us," says Mr. Howitt, " that no account of these barbarous 
slaughters were transmitted in the reports to the English parliament, 
which would haye been only too glad to spread, and eyen exaggerate, 
the bloody deeds of the Catholics. They reduce the number of people slain 
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during the whole insurrection to about ten thousand, instead of the 
exaggerated statements of Milton in his * Iconoclastes,' that there were 
one hundred and fifky-four thousand in Ulster alone, or of Sir John 
Temple, that three hundred thousand were slain or expelled altogether. 
But nothing less than a most Mghtful massacre could haye lefb the awful 
impression which still liyes in tradition, and the calculations of modem 
historians do not make the number massacred less than from fifteen to 
twenty thousand. The Earl of Castlehayen, a Catholic, says that all the 
water in the sea could not wash from the Irish the taint of that rebellion. 
"Whilst remembering the yengeance, howeyer, we must neyer forget the 
long and maddening incentiyes to it. Great blame was attached to the 
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deputy-governors, Borlace and Parsons, who, shut up in security in 
Dublin, took no measures for suppressing the insurgents. They were 
charged with purposely allowing the rebellion to spread, in order that 
there might be more confiscations, in which they would find their own 
benefit ; but it must be remembered that they had few soldiers on whom 
they could rely, for they were nearly all Catholics ; nor did the insurgents 
escape without severe chastisement in many places, for wherever there 
was a trusty garrison, the soldiers easily repelled the disorderly mob of 
plunderers ; and Sir Phelim O'Neill suffered during the month of Novem- 
ber severe losses.'* 

The appearance of Dublin, a few days after the outbreak, is thus 
described by an eye-witness — Sir John Temple : " That which made the 
conditions of the citizens appear much more formidable unto them was 
the daily repair of multitudes of English that came up in troops, stripped 
and miserably despoiled, out of the North. Many persons of good rank 
and quality, covered over with only old rags, and some without any other 
covering than a little twisted straw to hide their nakedness. Some 
reverend ministers and others who had escaped with their lives, sorely 
wounded. Wives came bitterly lamenting the murders of their husbands, 
mothers of their children barbarously destroyed before their faces ; poor 
infants ready to perish and pour out their souls in their mothers' bosoms ; 
some over- wearied with long travel, and so surbated as they came creeping 
on their knees; others frozen up with the cold, ready to give up the 
ghost in the streets; others overwhelmed with grief, distracted with 
their losses, lost all their senses. Thus was the town, within the compass 
of a few days after the breaking out of this rebellion, filled with these 
most lamentable spectacles of sorrow, which in great numbers wandered 
up and down in all parts of the city, desolate, forsaken, having no place 
to lay their heads on, no clothing to cover their nakedness, no food to fiU 
their hungry bellies. And to add to their miseries, they found all manner 
of relief very disproportionable to their wants, so as those sad creatures 
appeared like living ghosts in every street. Many empty houses in the 
city were, by special direction, taken up for them — ^bams, stables, and 
out-houses filled with them ; yet many lay in the open streets, and others 
under stalls, and there most miserably perished. The churches were the 
common receptacles of, the meaner sort of them, who stood there in the 
most doleful posture, as objects of charity, in so great multitudes as there 
was scarce any passage into them. But those of better quality, who 
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oonld not frame themaelyes to be oovimon beggars, crept into private 
places; and some of them that bad not private friends to relieye them 
even wasted silently away, and so died without noise. And so bitter was 
the remembrance of their former ccmdition, and so insupportable the 
burden «f their present calamity to many of them, as they even refused 
to be comforted. I hare known of some that lay almost naked, and 
having clothes sent, laid them by, refusing to put them on ; others that 
would not stir to fetch themselves food, though they knew where it stood 
ready for them ; but they continued to lie nastily in their filthy rags and 
their dirt, not taking care to have anything clean, handsome, or comfort- 
able about them ; and so even worn out with the misery of their journey 
and cruel usage, having their spirits sp^oit, their bodies wasted, and their 
senses failing, lay here pitifully languishing; and soon after they had 
recovered this town very many of them died, leaving their bodies as 
monuments of the most inhuman cruelties used towards them. The 
greatest part of the women and children thus barbarously expelled out of 
their habitations perished in the city of Dublin ; and so great numbers of 
them were brought to their grayes as all the churchyards within tibe whole 
town were of too narrow a compass to contain them. So as the lords- 
justices took order to have two large pieces of new ground, one on each side 
of the river, taken in upon the out-greens, and set apart for burying-places/' 
Such atrocities, it has been remarked, must have greatly excited the 
spirit of superstition in that ignorant age. ''Many of the rebel leaders 
were reported by the Protestants to have been struck with madness and 
horrible diseases. Apparitions were said to be seen hovering in the air, 
and were crying for vengeance. The bridge of Portadown, especially, was 
haunted by multitudes of ghosts, who walked upon the water, sometimes 
singing psalms, sometimes brandishing swords, and sometimes screeching 
in an awful manner. Elizabeth, wife of Captain Poire, of Armagh, 
went to Portadown to be satisfied with her own eyes and ears of the 
truth of these reports. It was twilight, and there she saw a woman 
waist-high in the water, naked, with elevated and closed hands, her hair 
hanging down, very white ; her eyes seemed to twinkle, and her skin was 
as white as snow ; which spirit seemed to stand upright in the water often 
repeating the word 'Eevenge ! Eevenge I Bevenge ! ' whereat this deponent, 
being put into a strong amazement and affiight, walked from the place." 
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THE STORY OF THE KING AND THE COMMONS. 

[A.D. 1625-A.D. 1649.] 




IHE Story of the King and the Commons fonns a memorable 
epoch in English history. Heretofore the swords of the 
nobles had on more than one occasion been unsheathed, and 
monarchs had been taught prudence if not wisdom; but 
resistance to the royal will had ever been on the side of the aristocracy, 
the people stood apart as though mere spectators at a stage play. ** These 
be kings' matters/' said they, and held aloof accordingly. But a great 
change took place when Charles challenged the Parliament, when his 
course of action, according to the famous Sir John Eliot, was reduced into 
a formula, namely, to make the men most obnoxious most secure, and 
those that to the public were most hateful to be the most honoured and 
esteemed — then was it that the people spoke and the battle was fought out. 
Queen Elizabeth — ^not by any means a mild spoken lady nor one easily 
turned from her own purpose — ^had occasionally disagreed with her Paxlia- 
ment) but she had the wisdom to make prompt redress* *^ This," says 
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Mr. Porster, '' is what her example should haye taught a court which 
unhappily was incapable of learning anything. She understood, if erer 
nder did, the art in which the highest goyemment consists of so confoim- 
ing to the yeracities and necessities around it, as to make itself really the 
expression of the people goyemed in their changing condition, in their 
new and impatient wants, in their increasing intelligence. But Charles 
the Pirst had no one to tell him this, nor probably would haye listened if 
there had been. The people around him could only see that he was not 
as braye as the great queen, and lament that he should rather haye taken 
example by his father. But it would haye been better for him if he had 
done eyen this. He suffered for want of his father's cowardice quite as 
much as for want of Elizabeth's courage. His was one of those natures, 
not uncommon, which, haying no self-reliance, haye yet a most intense 
self-reference, and make up for yielding in some point by obstinacy in 
some other; and it was his misery always to resist as he yielded too late. 
After giying up eyerything that had sustained the prerogatiye, while it 
had yet any work in the world to do, he belieyed in it to the last as the 
only thing that could help him ; and he was not the less ready to seize 
Pym and Hampden in 1641 because of his defeat and discomfiture in the 
attempt to seize Eliot in 1626." 

This Sir John Eliot was ia yery truth the foremost man in the great 
fight between the Xing and the Commons. He had passed off the field 
long before the final stroke was given, but it was he who had emboldened 
others to try this issue with the monarch, and on his head had fallen 
the wrath of majesty. 

Buckingham, <' dog Steenie," as we haye seen, was the chosen fayourite 
of King James, and his appointed and applauded companion to ^* baby 
Charles." Of his rapacity, insolence, and yiolence, we haye seen some- 
thing in a former story ; and the eyes of honest John Eliot were upon 
him. In 1623 this good man made his great speech in Parliament, 
battling stoutly for the rights of the people and a check on the royal 
prerogatiye. Nothing at the time was gained by people or parliament, 
and royalty carried things with a high hand. When Charles came to the 
crown and found his treasury exhausted and his credit doubtM, his 
fayourite Buckingham was still permitted to follow his own deyices and 
to enrich himseK with spoil. There was the fitting out of a fleet to 
rayage on the coasts of Spain and win plunder after a Corsair fashion. Of 
this expedition Mr. Porster says : — << In plain words, it was an attempt to 
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fill the king's empty coffers by a piratical foray on the wMth of Spain; 
and hence the zealous and secret appetite with which both king and duke 
had at the first pursued it. But ill-manned, ill-provisoned, and ill-com- 
manded, it failed in every point. Sailing for Cadiz Bay, the shipping in 
that harbour might with ease have been taken ; but the Spaniards were 
able to secrete their ships further up the harbour, while time was lost at 
Fort Puntal, which, after the English captains had wasted their batteries 
upon it for four-and-twenty hours, surrendered, at the mere summons of a 
portion of the troops who were landed next day, without firing a gun. 




Sir John Eliot. 
{From an original Picture at Port Elliott,) 

Wimbledon, landing the rest of his troops, then gave orders for the 
destruction of the communications with the mainland, which Essex had 
found easy in the great queen's time, and which, if the Suazzo bridge had 
now been as promptly struck down, would have laid Cadiz open to an 
effective attack. But, as Eliot afterwards bitterly described it, it was a 
dry and hungry march into a drunken quarter. Discovering on the way 
several cellars stored with wine, the troops became insubordinate, drunken, 
and disorderly; and Wimbledon, in a fright, without either a capable 
man's resource or a strong man's decision, carried them headlong back to 
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the fleet withcmt haying seen an enemy. At first he thought of retaining 
Pontal for better intercepting of the expected conyoj, but all attempts to 
restore discipline were hopeless, and he re-embarked with ignominy. He 
then cruised about after the Spanish fleet for eighteen days, suffered it to 
escape him unobserved during the night, and returned to Plymouth with 
disease and mutiny raging on all sides around him, the officers loud in 
denunciation of his incompetency, and the men decimated by a sickness 
which they attributed to foul play and dishonesty in provisioning the 
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ships. Hundreds of seamen and soldiers were landed in a dying state, 
and more than a thousand were said to have perished before the ships 
reached harbour. Por many months to come the appalling extent of the 
disaster showed itself visibly in every road and town on that western coast, 
and above all in the streets of Plymouth." 

This disastrous expedition — so unlike, both in its project and result, the 
brave doings of Drake, Howard of Effingham, Ealeigb and others — ^in- 
creased the discontent of the people. Buckingham was impeached by the 
House of Commons, with Sir John Eliot for its spokesman. Sir John 
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woTuid up the charge by comparing Backingham to Sejanus, as proud, 
insolent, rapacious; and accused of this — a bsfie adulator and tyrant by 
turns. When king Charles heard of the bold language, he had Sir John 
and Sir Dudley Diggen, who assisted in the impeachment, called out of 
the house as if his majesty required their presence. As soon as they came 
to the lobby they were seized — ^a totally unconstitutional proceeding — and 
sent to the Tower. This outrage on the persons of their fellow members 
and delegated prosecutors came like a thunder clap on the house. There 
was instantly a vehement cry of '^Eise! rise! rise!" The whole as- 
sembly was in a state of the highest ferment. Charles protested and 
denounced and threatened, but in yain ; neither the king's indignation nor 
Buckingham's bravado prevented them from insisting on the return of the 
two members. Sir John and Sir Dudley were restored to them, and the 
House passed a resolution that these gentlemen had done their duty. 

Buckingham, shielded from punishment by the royal protection, invested 
with new honour and dignities, was permitted still to pursue his own wild 
course, and to involve the king ia still further difficulties. The king 
wanted money, and demanded supplies ; the Commons were instructed to 
comply at once or his majesty would take other steps. Eemonstranoe 
was in vain, the kiug would grant no delay — '^ Ko, not for one minute." 
So the Parliament was dissolved, and the end hastened. 

1^0 sooner was the Parliament dissolved than the king took the reins 
of government into his own hand and went blindly on the road to ruin. 
The Commons published a remonstrance ; the king issued a counter de- 
claration; commanded persons possessing a copy of the ^< remonstrance" 
to bum it on pain of his displeasure. A warrant was then issued levying 
duties on all exports and imports ; ordering fines on the Catholics to be 
rigidly enforced ; a commission was issued to inquire into the proceeds of 
the crown lauds, and to grant leases, remit feudal service, and convert 
copyholds into freeholds on certain charges. Privy seals were again issued 
to noblemen, gentlemen, and merchants for the advance of loans; and 
London was called on to furnish one hundred and twenty thousand pounds : 
the different seaports were also ordered to provide and maintain during 
three monlhs a fixed number of armed vessels ; and the Lord Lieutenants 
of counties were commanded to muster the people and train troops to arms 
in case of internal disorder or foreign invasion. 

On the king receiving news of the defeat of the allies and the death 
blow which had been struck to the cause of his kinsman, the Elector 
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Palatinate, be issaed orders for raiaing a fresh forced loan. Whoeyer 
refnsed to comply with this illegal demand might be interrogated by the 
Commissioners on oath as to their reasons and who were their adyiserS) 
and they were bound by oath never to divulge what passed between them 
and the Commissioners. 

'' Charles issued a proclamation, excusing his conduct by alleging that 
the necessities of the State did not admit of waiting for the re-assembling 
of Parliament, and assuring his loving subjects that whatever was now 
paid would be remitted in the collection of the next subsidy. He also 
addressed a letter to the clergy, calling on them to exhort their parishioners 
from the pulpit to obedience and liberality. But such were the relative 
positions of king and parliament, that people were not very confident of 
any speedy grant from that body, and the good faith of both Charles and 
his favourite had become so dubious that many refused to pay. The 
names of these were transmitted to the council, and the vengeance of the 
court was let loose upon them. The rich were fined and imprisoned, the 
poor were forcibly enrolled in the army or navy, that * they might serve 
with their bodies, since they refused to serve with their purses.' In vain 
were appeals made to the king against this intolerable tyranny, he would 
listen to no one. Amongst the names of those who suffered on this occa- 
sion stand those of Sir John Eliot and John Hampden, as well as of 
Wentworth, soon, as Strafford, to become a proselyte of absolutism." 

All who opposed the king came in for a shore of his indignation ; all 
who held office were summarily dismissed ; all who were rich were heavily 
fined — ^the king was resolved on makiDg no compromise with the Com- 
mons; and there were not wanting those who, in following the king's 
mood, found themselves lifted into greatness and fortune, neither of which 
they would ever have obtained by a straightforward course. 

"Laud," says an able writer on this subject, "was advanced for his 
absolute and popish predilection to the see of Bath and Wells, and sent 
forth a circular to the clergy enjoining them to preach up zealously the 
advance of money to the crown, as a work meriting salvation. He openly 
advocated a strict league and confederacy betwixt the church and state, 
by which they might trample over all schism, heresy, and disloyalty. 
There was no lack of time-servers to second his efforts. Eoger Main- 
waring, one of the king's chaplains, a true high-priest to the golden calf, 
with the most shameless prostitution of the pulpit, declared before the 
king and court at Whitehall that the power of the king was above all 
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courts and parliaments ; that parliament, indeed, was but an inferior kind 
of council, entirely at the king's will; the king's order was sufficient 
authority for the raising of money, and that all who refused it were guilty 
of unutterable sin, and liable to damnation. He insulted the Scriptures 
by dragging them in to prove all this ; and would have sold, not his own 
soul only, but the souls of the whole nation to obtain a bishopric. He 
had his desire ; and the success of such religious toadyism inflamed the 
clergy in the country with a like abjectness. One Robert Sibthorpe, vicar 




Bishop Laud. 
{I^OM a Painting hy Vandyke, in the collection of his Or ace tJ^e Archbishop of Canterbury), 

of Brockley, in an assize sermon preached at Northampton, declared that 
even if the king commanded people to resist the law of God, they were to 
obey him, to show no resistance, no railing, no reviling, — ^to be all passive 
obedience. To demonstrate the scriptural soundness of his doctrine, he 
quoted this verse of the book of Ecclesiastes : * Where the word of the 
king is, there is power ; and who may say unto him what dost thou ?' 

" Abbot, the archbishop, was applied to, to license the printing of this 
sermon ; but the old man, who had always had a puritan leaning, which 
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his liigh post only preyented him more foil j demonstratiiig, dedined to 
do it. In Tain the king insisted ; the archbishop was suspended, and sent 
to his conntry house; and Laud, who was hankering earnestly after the 
primacy, licensed the sermon. Sibthorpe did not fedl of his reward ; he 
was appointed chaplain in ordinary — ^it might have been better termed 
extraordinary — ^and received a prebend in Peterborough, and the goodly 
living of Burton Latimer. Andrew Marvell designated these model church- 
men as * exceedingly pragmatical, intolerably ambitious, and so desperately 
proud that scarcely any gentleman might come near the talcs of their 
mules.' Such insolence is the eternal concomitant of the reptiles which 
crawl most obscenely at the foot of a good loaf and fish throne. The sub- 
serviency of the clergy was not one of the least evils which a tyrannic 
court fostered. The people saw more clearly than ever that the church 
under such circumstances would become the stanch ally of despotism ; and 
many even of its own honourable memberSi in the higher walks of life, 
shrunk away from it, and joined the ranks of the puritans, for no other 
reason than that they were resolute for the liberty of the subject." 

In the meantime the people were crying out for a Parliament, and 
refusing money till Parliament should assemble. So at length the writs 
were issued, but in the course of the very week preceding the re-assembling 
the king demanded one hundred and seventy-three thousand four hundred 
and eleven pounds for the expedition to Eochelle, and instead of waiting 
for the grant £rom the Commons, ordered the money to be raised by a 
commission from the counties. He went so far as to say if the tax was 
paid he would meet his Parliament cheerfully ; if not '* he would think of 
some more speedy way." But the Commissioners shrank in terror from 
their task, and Charles was obliged to recall the commission. Within 
twelve days of the recall, he issued an order to raise the money which 
the counties had refused by a duty on merchandize; but the Ministers 
shrank &om the execution of the order, the judges pronounced it illegal, 
and the king was compelled to withdraw it, and wait the assembly of the 
Commons. 

The men who assembled in the House of Commons in this memorable 
Parliament were of no ordinary standing, either in fortune, ability, or 
determination. Westminster sent Bradshaw — one of the Commons with 
whom the king subsequently became painfully associated — ^Huntingdon 
sent up Oliver Cromwell. Hampden, Selden, Pym, Hollis, Eliot^ Diggen, 
Coke, Wentworth — afterwards Strafford — were among the four hundred 
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who filled the henches " with intellects iUumined by the study of the 
orators, lawgivers, and philosophers of republican Greece, animated with 
the great principles of Christianity, and with, resolutions like iron." 

Before the opening of Parliament the king, in the hope probably of 
conciliating the Commons, released from gaol all those who had been 
imprisoned for refusing to pay the forced loan ; he restored Archbishop 
Abbot to the primacy ; and he liberated the Earl of Bristol, wbom he had 
sent to the Tower on a charge of high treason. But standing before the 
stem men, who had been sent to do battle for the rights of the people, 




John Hampden. 
{From an old Print by Xavanet,) 

he could not forbear his old habit of scolding and threatening, and of 
offering insults to those whose friendship it was his policy as well as his 
duty to obtain. Said he: — "I have called you together, judging a 
Parliament to be the ancient, speediest, and best way to give such supply 
as to secure ourselves and save our friends from imminent ruin. Every 
man must now do according to his conscience ; wherefore, if you, which 
God forbid, should not do your duties in contributing what this state at 
this time needs, I must, in discharge of my conscience, use those other 

21 
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i which Gk)d hath put into my hands, to saye that which the 
of other men may otherwise hazard to lose. Take not this as threatening 
— I scorn to threaten any but my equals — ^but as an admonition from him 
that, both out of nature and duly, hath most care of your preservation and 
properties." 

The Lord Keeper, following on the same side, charged the Commons to 
remember his Majesty's admonition. '' I say remember it," and taught 
them that the king had assembled them not because their consent was 
necessary to any of his proceedings, nor because he was without other 
means of obtaining what he needed ; but '^ it was more agreeable to the 
goodness of his most gracious disposition." 

Passing oyer the king's message in silence, the Commons addressed 
themselves to the popular grievances and to the wrongs recently done to 
liberty and religion ; it resolved that a biU should be drawn setting forth 
the principles contained in Magna Charta, and that the PBnnoir or 
Eights should be presented to the king. 

The following four resolutions were passed without a dissentient voice : 
— 1st. That no freeman ought to be restrained or imprisoned, unless some 
lawful cause of such restraint or imprisonment be expressed. 2nd. That 
the writ of habeas corptta ought to be granted to every man imprisoned or 
restrained, though it be at the command of the king or privy cpuncil, if 
he pray for the same. Srd. That when the return expresses no cause of 
commitment or restraint, the party ought to be delivered or bailed. 4th. 
That it is the ancient and undoubted right of every free man, that he 
hath a full and absolute property in his goods and estates, and that no 
tax, loan, or benevolence ought to be levied by the king or his ministdrs, 
without common consent by Act of Parliament. 

On these four resolutions the Petition of Bight was founded. ''It 
commenced by reminding the monarch of the great statutes passed by 
some, of the most celebrated of his ancestors, which he had been so long 
and pertinaciously outraging. That the statute De Tallagio non eone^ 
dmdoj made in tbe reign of Edward I., provided that no tallage nor aid 
could be levied by the king without consent of Parliament. That by 
another statute of the 25th year of Edward III., no person could be com- 
pelled to make any loan to the king without such sanction ; such loans 
being against reason and the charters of the land. There could be no 
dispute here— the king stood palpably convicted, and had he acted in 
ignorance, could do so no longer» It then went on: — 'And by other 
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laws of this realm, it is provided that none shall he charged hy any charge 
or imposition called a henevolence, nor hy such like charge; hy which 
statutes hefore mentioned, and the other good laws and statutes of the 
reahn, your subjects have inherited Ifliis freedom, that they should not he 
compelled to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge, not 
set by common consent in Parliament : yet,, nevertheless, of late, diveys 
commissions, directed to sundry commissioners, in several counties, with 
instructions, have issued, by pretext whereof your people have been in 
divers places assembled, and required to lend certain sums of money unto 
your majesty; and many of them, upon their refusal to do so, have had 
an unlawful oath administered unto them^ not warrantable by the kw& 
and statutes of this realm, and have been constrained* to become bound Uy 
make appearance and give attendance before your privy couiicil in other 
places ; and others of them have therefore been imprisoned, confmed, and 
sundry other ways molested and disquieted; and divers other charges 
have been laid and levied upon your people in several counties, by lords- 
lieutenant, commissioners for musters, justices of peace, and others, by 
command or direction from your majesty or your privy council, against 
the laws and free customs of this realm.' *' 

The petition also pointed out that those who had refused to pay the 
forced and illegal taxes, had been imprisoned, and that without being 
put on fair trial ; that soldiers had been billeted in private houses contrary 
to law ; and that courts-martial had been called to pass judgment on 
those only amenable to civil law. Yarious other grievances were set forth, 
and when it was given to the king it was received in silence, and instead 
of writing at the bottom of it, after the established form, " Soit droit 
fait eamme il est desirey^ he appended — " The king willeth that right be 
done according to the laws and customs of the realm; and that the> 
statutes be put in due execution, that his subjects may have no cause to 
complain of any wrongs or oppression^ contrary to their just rights and 
liberties, to the preservation whereof he holds himself in conscience as. 
well obliged as of his own prerogative." 

This answer simply meant nothing, and the House expressed bitter 
disappointment. The king's next step was to intimate his intention of' 
dissolving Parliament, and charging the Commons not to cast or lay 
aspersion on any minister of his majesty. But, notwitstanding this, John 
Eliot boldly moved the House to remonstrance. There were others equally 
bold, and none bolder than Sir Edward Coke — "Why may we not namiS: 
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thoae," he demanded, ''who are the oaoae of all our evilB? Let vs palliate 
no longer ; if we do Ood will not prosper ns. 1 think th$ Dub of 
Bwhrngham ii the mum, and till the duke he informed thereof we shall 
neyer go out with honour, nor tit with honour here. That num i$ ik 
gr%09anc$ of grimf§nc$9. Let ua aet down the caaae of all our diflasten, 
and thej will all reflect upon him. Aa to going to the laws, that is not 
via regia; our lihertiea are now impeached; we are deeply concerned; it 
ia not via regia, for the Lords are not participant with our liherties. It ii 
not the king hut the duke that saith, We adjure you not to meddle with 
state affidrs or the ministers thereof. Bid not his majesty, when piinoe, 
attend the Upper House in the prosecution of Lord Chancellor Bacon, and 
the Lord Tieasurer Middlesex ?" 

The storm now rose rapidly. "Yea! Yea! 'Tis he! 'Tis he!"wa» 
the cry from all sides. The king hecame alarmed for his favourite, and 
retracted his preyious answer to the petition of rights, inscribing in place 
tiiereof, " Let right be done as is required." Soon after this the Commoiu ' 
Toted the supplies the king demanded, and there was a prospect of a 
better understanding than there had been for a long while. But the 
Commons were resolved on continuing the work they had begun. Laud 
was censured for licensing the sermon which the archbishop had disap- 
proved. They then proceeded to inquire into the conduct of Buckingham, 
and although that exquisitely dandy statesman and field-day soldier 
affected to have no fear, he was, in reality, in great jeopardy. The 
Commons prayed the king to remove him from office, and hinted that the 
tonnage and poundage would not be granted without this was done, and 
could not be collected without their sanction. Nothing so enraged the 
king as to be reminded of what he could not do. Fuming at the message 
of the Commons he came down to the House, and hastily summoning the 
members, sharply rated them for their bold speech. " As for your consent 
to tonnage and poundage," he said, "it is a thing I cannot want, and was 
never intended by you to ask, nor meant by me, I am sure, to grant." He 
explained that he regarded this rate as an impost exclusively his own— 
a matter of prerogative, not to be affected by the vote of parliament. 
But, whatever he meant, the intention of the Commons was plain — ^they 
meant nothing else than that, as well as any other grants of taxes, should 
be void without their consent. 

The indignation against the Duke of Buckingham, who was uniTersallj 
regarded as the author of the king's tyrannical course, became eaoh daj 
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mote intensified. The knife of the assasdin saved him £rom the {Public 
executioner — ^but for that he must have fallen as Strafford afterwards fell. 

And to this man much of the unhappy course pursued by the king is 
fairly traceable. " When Charles the First," says a quaint writer, " came 
to the throne, somebody prayed that his head might be set in the right 
direction, for if he made a false start there would be no turning him from 
it. As this was said by a Mend of Divine Eight in kings, w6 may be 
permitted humbly to take up his parable, and so, compaiing Sacred 
Majesty to a nag, go on to remember how Charles the Pirst, when first 
harnessed to the gig of the constitution, was trotted out upon the king's 
highway by the handsome George Yilliers, alias Duke of Buckingham, 
who had been groom to his sire ; and how this groom, having him by the 
ear, turned him with his head looking down the road when it ought to 
have looked up the road, and still holding him by the ear, ran by his side 
while he trotted him off the way he shouldn't go. Old ParHament, who 
drove then and still drives the national gig, did his best to whip off that 
impudent groom, and gave his nag a flip or two, to make him shake his 
ears free of the fellow. The groom ran until he dropped, and the horse 
that still wouldn't be turned steadily galloped headlong down the road 
instead of up the road, running the gig against every post, tumbling one 
wheel or both wheels into every ditch, viciously hoping to pitch Old 
ParHament out, and leave him behind to die of a cracked crown. But the 
old driver kept his crown uncracked, and the obstinate nag that wouldn't 
turn had his head pulled at until it became so loose that a little more 
would pull it off. And so at last it was pulled off; only in time to save 
the gig and its driver from destruction." 

At the beginning of the next Session of Parliament, after the assassina- 
tion of Buckingham, the king sent the Commons a message desiring them 
to proceed immediately with the voting of the tonnage and poundage 
which had been neglected in the last Session. But the Commons proposed 
first of all to enter on an enquiry into certain abuses in the church, and of 
practices introduced by Dr. Laud, then Bishop of London. The king 
eent an order that they should leave matters of religion entirely alone. 
The Commons bluntly refused, and fresh altercations arose, the king in 
his accustomed style threatening to '< quicken them," if they followed 
not his wish. The Commons complained that the Petition of Bight had 
never yet been printed according to the king's promise, and that a clause 
in it respecting tonnage had been wilfully and illegally altered, without 
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the knowledge or consent of the House. It was also shown that goods of 
certain merchants had heen seized on refosal to pay illegally enforced 
rates, and agreed that the matter should he duly laid hefore the king 
preparatory to any other step heing taken. 

Next day the king met hoth Lords and Commons at Whitehall, where 
his language and demeanour were the opposite of conciliatory. It was 
the fixed resolve of the Commons to maintain the rights of the people — ^it 
was the firm determination of the king to yield nothing of what he 




Holbein'B Oatewaj, THntehall. 



supposed to he his royal prerogative, and so they stood — facing each other 
with unbending spirits — waitmg for the end. 

An adjournment of Parliament had no effect in altering the position of 
affjEdrs. When the Commons re-assembled, they were still as resolute as 
when they separated. 

Sir John Eliot, in attempting to address the House, was interrupted by 
Pinch, the Speaker, who said he had a message to adjourn the House 
" till Tuesday come, seven nights following." The message was declared 
vexatious and out of order. Sir John produced a remonstrance addressed 
to the king, and declared that ''none have ever gone about to break 
Parliament, but in the end Parliament had broken them ;•' both the 
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Speaker and the Clerk refused to read the remonstrance, and, when Sir 
John read it himself the Speaker refused to put it to the vote ; he had, he 
said, his majesty's instructions to adjourn the house, and he was resolved 
on so doing. But when he attempted to rise those of the members near 
him seized him by the arm, and forced him back into his chair. A scene 
of violent excitement followed. Blows were struck. The doors of the 
House were locked, and there was a great scuffle when the king's mes- 
senger from the Lords was heard knocking at the door, and demanding 
that the mace should be given up — ^without which *' bauble" there could 
be no House. Then outside came the usher of the black rod, summoning 
the Commons to the royal presence, and receiving no attention, hearing 
only the angry voices, and the scuffle going on within. Then came the 
Captain of the Guard, with a file of men to burst the door, just as Eliot's 
resolution having been carried by acclamation, the doors were flung open, 
and the Commons rushed out like riotous schoolboys, sweeping before 
them the king's officers and his men. 

A few days after this extraordinary scene the Parliament was dissolved. 
But the rupture between the king and his subjects was still farther 
increased by the rigorous measures which he endeavoured to pursue, but 
was happily incapable of carrying to extremity. Sir MUes Hobart, Sir 
Peter Heyman, Selden, Coriton, Lang, and Strode were committed to 
prison on account of the late tumult in the House, which the court 
affected to call sedition. Sir John Eliot was ordered to be imprisoned in 
the Tower during the king's pleasure, other prisoners to other prisons, 
none of them to be delivered till they had given security for good 
behaviour, acknowledged their offence, and paid the following fees: — 
Sir John EHot, £2,000; Hollis, 1,000 marks; Yalentine, £600. 
The prisoners lay in gaol for eighteen months, and there Sir John 
perished. 

The Commons assembled no more as a legislative assembly for eleven 
years. During that time the king ruled without a parliament, and fought 
his way with determination to the block. His main coadjutors in this 
long struggle were Laud, the representative of the high church party, 
and Wentworth — ^afterwards Strafford — who had forsaken the popular 
party and gone over to absolutism. Laud and Strafford were the king's 
advisers — christened by the people, Otog and Magog. They worked together, 
as the Scots say, ''shoulder to shoulder," and invented a cant term be- 
twixt them to express what they aimed at and the means by which they 
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poraaed it. It was '< tboxoug^/' or, as the Amenoans have of late stylisd 
it, " going the whole hog." 

After the dissolation of Parliament, tonnage and poundage oontinned to 
he levied on the sole authority of the king. Former arbitrary impoaitioQs 
were still enacted, and even new impositions were kid on seyfiEal IdndB 
of eommodities. The custom-house officers were empowered^by the counail 
to enter forcibly into any house, warehouse, or oeUar ; to search any trunk 
or chest; and to break into any magazine whatever in default of the pay- 
ment of the customs. To exercise the militia and keep them in proper 
order, a certain sum was imposed on each county, for the maintenance of 
a muster master appointed for that service. Compositions w^» opealy 
made with recusants ; and the toleration of Romanism, to those who could 
aff(»d to pay a bribe, became a regular part of the revenue. A conumssioii 
was granted for compounding with such as vrere possessed of crown lands 
or defective tities, and on this pretence large sums of money were extoited 
from the people. 

A law of Edward the Second ordain^ that whoever was possessed of 
twenty pounds a year in land should be obliged when summoned to appear 
and receive the honour of knighthood. Twenty pounds at that time was 
equivalent to about two hundred in the seventeenth century; and it 
seemed unreasonable that the king should adhere so strictly to the letter 
of the law as to compel people of so small a revenue to purchase the 
expensive honour. But the king needed money and would have it. 

Monopolies were also revived — an oppressive method of raising money, 
being unlimited in its nature as well as destructive of aU industry. The 
last parliament of James which abolished monopolies had made a very 
equitable exception in favour of new inventions, and on this pretence, 
and that of establishing new companies and corporations, was this grievance 
now renewed. 

'< King James had conceived an idea that London was become too large, 
and that this was the cause of the prevalence of tiie plague and contagious 
fevers. His wisdom had not penetrated the £BU)t that the real cause lay in 
the want of drainage and cleanliness, and he issued repeated proclamations 
forbidding any more building of houses in the metropolis. The judges 
deckred the proclamations as illegal as they were absurd, and building 
went on as fast as ever. Here was an admirable opportunity of putting 
on the pecuniary screw. Charles, therefore, appointed a commission to 
inquire into the growth and extent of buiMing done in defiance of his 
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father's orders. If James was the Solomon of England, Charles was the 
Eehohoam — ^resolute in wrongi and destined, like that ohstinate monarch, 
to rend the crown and kingdom. Such persons who were willing to com- 
pound for their offences in brick and mortar got off by paying a fine 
amounting to three years' rental of the premises. Those who refosed, 
pleaded in vain the decision of the judges, for Charles had a court inde- 
pendent of all judges but himself — that devilish instrument by which so 
long the constitution of the country had been reduced to fable, and Magna 
Charta made of no more value than a forged note, namely — the Star- 
chamber ; and those who escaped this fell into another inquisition as de- 
testable — ^the court of the earl-marshal. Sturdy resisters, therefore, had 
their houses actually demdished, and were then fleeced in those infamous 
courts to complete their ruin. A Mr. Moore had erected forty-two houses 
of an expensive class, with coach-houses and stables, near St. Martin's-in- 
the Fields. He was fined one thousand pounds, and ordered to pull them 
down before Easter, imder penalty of another thousand pounds ; but re- 
fusing, the sheriffs demolished the houses, and levied the money by dis- 
tress. This terrified others, who submitted to a composition, and by these 
iniquitious means one hundred thousand pounds were brought into the 
treasury." 

Laud, in the meanwhile, in matters ecclesiastical, ruled with a high 
hand. There was the High Commission Court for church offenders, and 
there was the Star Chamber for State offenders, and justice was banished 
from both. As a sample of the merciless severity of Laud, we may cite 
the case of the talented and amiable Leighton, who had fallen under 
episcopal displeasure for a pamphlet which denounced the prelates in 
strong terms. This man had formerly been professor of moral philosophy 
in Edinburgh, and when on the sitting of the Lcmg Parliament he sent in 
his petition for release, the members ahed tears at the story of the 
sufferings he had undergone. The narrative showed : — ^* That he was 
apprehended coming from a seimon, by a High Commission warrant, 
and dragged along the streets with bilk and staves to London House. 
That ^6 gaoler of Kewgate dipped him in irons, and carried him, with a 
strong force, into a loathsome and miserable dog-hole, full of rats and 
mice, that had no light but a little grate, the roof being uncovered, so 
that the snow and rain beat upon him, and where he had no bed or place 
for fire, but a ruinous old smoky chimney. In this woful place he was 
shut up fifteen weeks^ nobody being permitted to come to him. That 1^ 
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fourth day after his commitment^ the pursuiyant, with a mighty mnlti- 
tade, came to his house to search for Jesuit hooks, and used his wife in 
such a barharous and inhuman manner, as he was ashamed to express. 
That they rifled every person and place, holding a pistol to the head of a 
child fire years old, threatening to kill him if he did not discover the 
books ; broke open chests, presses, boxes ; carried ever3rthing away, even 
household stuff, etc. That, at the end of fifteen weeks, he was served 
with a subpoena, on an infonnation laid against him by the attorney- 
general, whose dealing with him was full of cruelty and deceit. That he 
was then so sick that his physician thought he had been poisoned, because 
all his hair and skin came off; and that, in the height of his sickness, the 
cruel sentence was passed upon him, and executed November 26th, 1 630, 
when he received thirty-six stripes upon his naked back with a three-fold 
cord, his hands being tied to a stake, and then stood almost two hours in 
the pillory, in frost and snow, before he was branded on the face, his nose 
slit, and his ears cut off, after which he was carried by water to the Fleet, 
shut up in a room where he was never well, and after eight years turned 
into the common gaol ! " 

Eor acts such as this Laud was promoted to the primacy. 

The Star Chamber and the High Commission Court were in their 
operations as despotic, and in their sentences as cruel, as the Spanish 
Inquisition under Philip II. To stop the outcry against the enormities 
which were committed, an order was issued forbidding all importation of 
foreign books and the printing of any at a house without a license. The 
License was only to be obtained from the bishops ! "No more than twenty 
master printers were allowed in the kingdom — excepting those of the 
king and of the Universities ; and no printer — except the warden of the 
company — ^was to have more than two presses and two apprentices. Any 
one printing without a license was to be flogged through London and set 
in the pillory. 

Wentworth [Strafford], partner in the "thorough" scheme, was the 
originator and main promoter in compelling the ports and maritime 
counties to provide ships and men for the king's service. "Writs were 
issued, and all who refased to pay were distrained on, all remonstrance 
being treated with silent contempt. But there were those among the 
people who were resolved on withstanding the king's demands, and among 
these none were more prominent than John Hampden. This distinguished 
patriot came of an old and honoured family, and was well known to enter- 
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tain popular and liberal yiews. When the demand was made npon him 
for ship money he flatly refused to pay it. The refdsal occasioned him 
considerable inconyenience and immense expense. He had to pnt himself 
in collision with the crown, witii nnscmpnlons lawyers, and judges too 
ready to convict; hut he was not to be daunted, and entered on the 
contest with a spirit that notiung could subdue. The sum at which he 
was assessed was twenty shillings, a mere trifle in itself, but inTolying the 
recognition of a. principle which he held to be lUegaL The trial lasted 
for twelye days before the twelye judges. The dedsion was apparently 
in feyour of the king ; but eyen Clarendon confessed that the judgment 
that was giyen against Hampden " infinitely more adyanced him than it 
did the service for which it was given. He was," adds the courtly 
historian, "rather of repntation in his own counly, than of pnblic dis- 
course or tame in the kingdom before Ihe business of the ship-money ; bnt 
then he grew the argument of all tpngues, every man inquiring who he 
was that durst, at his own charge, support the liberty and property of the 
kingdom, and rescue his country, as he thought, from being made a prey 
to the court." 

Wentworth — ^bolder than either Laud or Charles, at all events more 
daring — suggested that Hampden should be publicly whipped. He had 
great faith in a painful and humiliating punishment ; and, to his mind, 
stripping and scourging your foe was not only an end of the argument 
with him but a lesson to others who might feel inclined to take part in 
tlie controversy. Wentworth's advice was not accepted, and Hampden 
was permitted to escape at the cost of his pocket only. 

Bapidly the end drew near. Wentworth, with relentless ferocity, 
crushing wherever it was possible every sort of political freedom ; Laud, 
vnth ridiculous ceremonies and shameless blasphemies/ consigning all who 
differed from him to gaol, the whipping post, the pilloiy, the gallows, — 
beating dovni as much as was in him all spiritual liberty ; Charles march- 
ing between these two supporters — with a proud smile and a haughty 
step — ^to certain destruction. 

So passed eleven years. Scotland, as we have seen, was driven into 
fory by the bishops, and displayed, not without result, the blue flag of the 
Covenant. Ireland, no less maddened by the insolence, rapacity, and 
intolerance of Wentworth, rose in rebellion, and began the struggle with 
a butchery. England was making a steadier, less demonstrative stand, 
biding her time, but with the end very clearly in view — ^illegally taxe 
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E&JTutly puniBhed — Bcomed, beaided, derided, and defied — ^but very patient 
ntider it all, not willing to plunge into civil war, nor willing to shed blood. 

But when, after eleven years waiting, the Commons were again assem- 
bled, and stood face to face with the king, the haughty bearing of the 
monarch and the insolence of his two advises hastened the* end. 

Wentworth^ — now Straiford — ^was known to be the worst enemy of his 
ooontry. He was a renegade. He had deserted his former Mends ; and, 
from being the advocate of freedom, had become the embodiment of 
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despotism. When Wentworth abandoned the cause of reform, Pyxn said 
to him, ^' You are going to leave us, but we will never leave you ^hile 
your head is on your shoulders." And he kept his word. It was plain^ — 
plain even to Strafford himself— that he had made so many enemies as to 
render his position highly dangerous. He, it was felt^ must be secured 
and promptly dealt with. When the king requested him to come to 
London he hesitated, represented to Charles the danger which threatened ; 
but the king would listen to nothing, saw no danger — what could these 
Ckanmons do while he was king ! Strafford came to him, and three days 
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afterwards he iras arrested. The following aecomnt of his arrest is ^ven 
by BaUlie, one of the Scotch Commissioners : — 

'' He calls rudely at the door : James Maxwell^ keeper of the black rod, 
opens. His lordship, with a proud gloomy countenance, makes towards 
his place at the board head : but at once many bid him avoid the house ; 
so he is forced in confusion to go back till he is called. After consulta- 
tion, being called in, he stands, but is commanded to kneel, and on his 
knees to hear the sentence. Being on his knees, he is deliyered to the 
keeper of the black rod, to be prisoner till he was cleared of these crimes 
the House of Commons had charged him with. He offered to speak, bat 
was commanded to be gone without a word. In the outer room, James 
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Maxwell required him, as prisoner, to deliyer his sword. When he had 
got it, he cries with a loud voice for his man to carry my lord-lieutenants 
sword. This done, he makes through a number of people towards his 
coach, all gazing, no man capping him, before whom, that mondng, the 
greatest of England would have stood uncovered, all crying, * What is the 
matter?' He said, *A small matter, I warrant you.' They replied, 
* Yes, indeed, high treason is a small matter.' Coming to his place where 
he expected his coach, it was not there, so he behoved to return the same 
way, through a crowd of gazing people. When at last he found his coach, 
and was entering, James Maxwell told him, ' Your lordship is my prisoner, 
and must go in my coach ;' so he behoved to do." 

In a few days Strafford was committed to the Tower. Other affenden 
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of Ims degree were immediately arrested, and the panic was great. Evi- 
dently these Commissioners were in earnest, and after all this king was not 
omnipotent. ** These terrible reformers," as Clarendon calls them, were 
bent on doing justice. Soon after the arrest of Strafford, Laud was in 
coetody — and both were lodged in the Tower on charges of high treason. 

Strafford was brought to trial in Westminster-hall on the 22nd of 
March, 1641. He was taken from the Tower guarded by a hundred 
soldiers, who with the officers filled six barges^ and on landing at West- 
minster he was roceiyed and conducted forward by two hundred of the 
trained band. On his appearance the porter demanded of the Usher of 
the Black Bod whether the ax should be borne before him; but the 
answer was, No — it had been expressly forbidden by the king. 

The trial lasted eighteen days. The impeachment consisted of twenty- 
eight articles, and Strafford's reply filled 'Hwo hundred sheets of paper." 
On the second day Fym opened the proceedings with an eloquent charge, 
beginning — ''My lords, we stand here by the commandment of the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, now assembled for the commons in parliament, and 
we are ready to make good that impeachment whereby Thomas, Earl of 
Strafford, who stands charged in their name, and in the name of all the 
commons of England, with high treason. This, my lords, is a great cause, 
and we might sink under the weight of it, and be astonished with the 
lustre of this noble assembly, if there were not in the cause strength and 
vigour to support itself, and to encourage us. It is the cause of the king : 
it concerns his majesty in the honour of his goyemment, in the safety of his 
person, in the stability of his crown. It is the cause of the kingdom : it 
concerns not only the peace and prosperity, but even the being of the 
kingdom. We haye that piercing eloquence, the cries, and groans, and 
tears of all the subjects assisting us. We haye the three kingdoms, Eng- 
land, and Scotland, and Ireland, in trayail and agitation with us, bowing 
themselyes, like the hinds spoken of in Job, to oast out their sorrows. 
Truth and goodness, my lords, they are the beauty of the soul, they are 
the perfection of all created natures, they are the image and character of 
Gk>d upon the creatures. This beauty, eyil spirits and eyil men have lost ; 
but yet there are none so wicked, but they desire to march under the show 
and shadow of it, though they hate the reality of it. This unhappy earl, 
now the object of your lordships^ justice, hath taken as much care, hath 
used as much cunning, to set a face and countenance of honesty in the 
performance of all these actions. My lords, it is the greatest baseness of 
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wickedness, that it dares not look in its own colours, nor be seen in its 
natural countenance. But virtue, as it is amiable in all aspects, so tbe 
least is not this, that it puts on a nobleness, it puts a bravery on the mind, 
and lifts it above hopes and fears, above favour and displeasure : it makes 
it always uniform and constant to itself. The service commanded to me 
and my colleagues, is to take off those vizards of truth and uprightness, 
which hath been sought to be put upon this cause, and to show you his 
actions and intentions in their own natural blackness aad deformity." 
He proceeded to strip off the glossy coverings beneath which Strafford had 
endeavoured to conceal his real actions. So the trial proceeded, Strafford 
being called on for his defence at the end of every particular charge. Says 
Clarendon — '^ AE the hasty and proud expressions that he had uttered at 
any time since he was first made a privy councillor ; all the acts of passion 
or power that he had exercised in Yorkshire, from the time that he was 
first president there ; his engaging himself in projects in Ireland, as the 
sole making of flax and selling tobacco in that kingdom ; his extraordinary 
proceedings against Lord Mountnorris and the Lord Chancellor Loftus; 
his assuming a power of judicature at the council table to determine private 
interest and matter of inheritance ; some rigorous and extra-judicial deter- 
minations in cases of plantations; some high discourses at the council- 
table in Lreland ; and some casual and light discourses at his own table 
and at public meetings ; and, lastly, some words spoken in secret council 
in this kingdom, after the dissolution of the last parliament, were urged 
and pressed against him to make good the general charge of an endeavour 
to overthrow the fundamental government of the kingdom, and to intro- 
duce an arbitrary power. In his defence the Earl behaved himself with 
great show of humility and submission, but yet with such a kind of 
courage as would lose no advantage ; and, in truth, made his defence with 
all imaginable dexterity, answering this and evading that with all possible 
skill and eloquence ; and though he knew not till he came to the bar upon 
what parts of his charge they would proceed against him, or what evidence 
they would produce, he took very little time to recollect himself, and left 
nothing unsaid that might make for his OW71 justification." 

It was a dif&cult matter for the Commons to fix on him, in the then 
condition of the law, the charge of high treason. In justice the proofs 
were plain, and it was patent to all that he had abused his power over 
the king to the detriment of the people — that he had abused the royal 
authority, and been guilty of the worst crimes which a statesman and a 
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ruler can commit. He defended himself with great cahnnees and elo- 
qnenoe, but the trial ended in his conviotion and condemnation to death. 
Not without an effort to save the life of his servant did Charles peimit 
him to go to the scaffold, but the Commcms were inexorable. 

In passing from his apartment to Tower Hill, where the scaffold was 
erected, Strafford stopped under the window of Laud's prison. " Laud 
was on the watch, and putting forth his hands from his window, bestowed 
his blessing. That was all that his weakness and his emotion permitted. 
He sank, oyercome with his grief, to the floor. Strafford made a profoimd 
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obeisance, and the procession moved on. But after a few steps the Earl 
* turned round again, bowed to the ground once more, saying, ' Farewdl, 
my lord, God protect your innocence ! ' Then proceeding again, he 
assumed a lofty and dignified air, more even than was usual to him. At 
the Tower-gate the lieutenant requested him to enter a coach, lest the 
people should wreak their hatred upon him; but he declined, saying, 
* No, master lieutenant, I dare look death in the face, and I hope the 
people too. Have you a care that I do not escape, and I care not how I 
die, whether by the executi<mer, or the madness of the people. If that 
flfive them better satisfacticm, it is all one to me.' He was accompanied 
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to the scaffold by Archbisliop Usher, the Earl of ClevelaiLd, and his bro- 
ther, Sir George Wentworth, and others of his friends were there to take 
their leaye of him. The crowd assembled to see their great enemy depart 
was immense, and he made a speech from notes which he had prepared, 
still protesting his innocence ; declaring that so far from wishing to put an 
end to parliaments, he had always regarded them, under Gk)d, as the best 
means to make the king and his people happy. His head fell at a single 
blow, and the astonished people could scarcely believe that they saw the 
last of their mortal enemy. They retired in quietness, as if overcome by 
the greatness of the satisfaction ; but they testified their joy in the evening 
by bonfires in the streets." 

The Commons, having thus by the death of the Earl of Strafford 
removed the grand obstacle, as they imagined, to their intended reforma- 
tion of the State, proceeded on their projected plan with the utmost 
industry and vigour. Both the Court of High Commission and the Star 
Chamber were abolished ; the proceedings of the Council of State were 
regulated and its authority abridged. 'Nat without alarm Charles saw 
himself deprived of his most dangerous weapons ; but finding it impossible 
to resist, considering that he had no resource in case of rupture, he 
granted his royal sanction to the bills. 

But though Charles remarned passive he was by no means an uncon- 
cerned spectator of the encroachments made on his prerogative. The 
remonstrances of the Commons irritated and excited in his breast the 
keenest resentment ; he sought for opportunities of humiliating them and 
of regaining his former ascendancy, and he was at last led to take the fatal 
step which may be considered as the immediate cause of the civil war — 
namely, the Arrest of the Pive Members. 

From the journal kept by D'Ewes, and from other records in the State 
paper office, Mr. Porster has thrown a light — sought in vain either in 
Hume or Clarendon — on this page of English history. He shows that 
this fatal step was not the mere passionate outburst of an exasperated 
man, but a deep laid plot — a plot designed for the final overthrow of law, 
justice, and the popular will. On the return of the king from his journey 
to Scotland, where he had arranged affairs with tte Covenanters and 
endeavoured to render himself popular, he was well received in London, 
and the Eoyalist party rejoiced in the supposition that the threatening 
storm was over and that henceforth the Commons would be his very 
obedient subjects. Availing himself of this temporary lull the king 
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cndeaToured to draw those around him, and to place them in positions of 
trust, on whom he could rely the most securely ; but he was soon con- 
rinced that the Commons were still untractable and that the people were 
in no mood to yield. Crowds flocked around Westminster crying out 
against the bishops, for Episcopacy as represented by Laud and his 
creatures had roused the indignation of the country. A wise king— even 
a man of common prudence — would have listened to the complaint and 
endearoured, if only for self's sake, to satisfy the popular demand; but 
Charles, blind to his own interest and relying on the improyed fortunes of 
the Royalists, openly defied the people. He removed the trained bands on 
guard in the Parliament liouses and placed in their «tead troopers on whom 
he could rely ; he issued further offensive orders with regard to religious 
worship, made Privy Councillors of those who were the most deadly 
enemies of the Commons ; proclaimed the severest penalties on all who 
should impugn the liturgy; pressed hard upon all Puritan offenders, 
remitted the pains and penalties against the recusants, and sent angrj 
messages to the House disapproving of their discussions and chiding them 
as a pedagogue might chide unruly scholars. 

The Tower of London, a position of real importance in those days, was 
at that time hold by Balfour — a known and trusted partizan of the Com- 
monwealth. By the king's order this honest man was suddenly deprived 
of his office and the governorship given to Colonel Lunsford, a dissolute 
*' young outlaw who feared, neither God nor man." The Commons 
petitioned against the appointment, and invited Lord Newport, the Con- 
stable, to take the command. The king deprived him of his office and 
accused him of some foolish, if not treasonable, language — a charge which 
he afterwards withdrew. 

While this affair of the Tower was occupying public attention, the 
terms Cavalier and Eoundhead first came into use. The Eoundheads 
were so called on account of their wearing their hair closely cropped- A 
song, printed in 1641, commences — 

What creature's thirf, with his short hairs, 
His little band and huge long ears 

That this n€w faith hath founded ? 
The Puritans were never such, 
The Saints themseWes had ne'er so much: 

Oh, such a knave's a Soundhead. 

They were held in such horror by the Cavaliers that it is related of a 
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Hampshire vicar that he used to say in the church service, " Lord, in 
Thee have I trusted, let me never be a Roundhead." 

On the 27th of December, 1641, the first blood was drawn in the great 
civil war. Crowds of citizens thronged round the House, crying **No 
bishops !" one brawling Roundhead offended at **the lug" of a Royalist 
got " slashed " for his pains — the said Cavalier drawing his sword and 
stabbing him. 

The noisy crowds outside the House were, doubtless, distasteful to the 
bishops, and the right reverend prelates complained that it was not a free 
Parliament. There was more in this than met the eye. If the Parliament 
was not free none of its acts were valid ; the king and the bishops knew 
this well enough when the declaration was draVn up and placed in the 
royal hands. It was a wily scheme for the undermining of all the acts of 
the Commons, and there seemed every chance of its being very quickly 
carried through, but Parliament heard of it in time and summoned the 
prelates — twelve in number — to its bar as traitors, and sent all but two- 
sparing them on account of their age and infirmities — to the Tower. 

The king offered no resistance to this step, but he sought for opportunity 
of involving those who had taken it in ruin. One man among the Com- 
mons he hated with a special hatred — namely, John Pym, Strafford's 
accuser — and next to him, John Hampden : he had not forgiven him for 
the twenty-shilings ship money. It was apprehended by the Commons 
that the king would resort to some act of violence, especially as he had 
removed the trained bands and officered the troops on guard with his own 
creatures. So the members filled the House with their own halberds and 
kept watch by turns. In the meantime they sent a request that the 
trained band might be recalled, and were refused. "While the Commons 
were listening as patiently as might be to the royal refusal, the Lords 
were ** appalled " by a charge of treason. 

Herbert, the attorney-general, by the king's order repaired to the House 
of Peers and in his Majesty's name preferred a charge of high treason 
against Lord Kimbolton and five Commoners — HoUis, Sir Arthur Hazelrig, 
John Hampden, John Pym, and Strode. The whole nation was confounded 
at this impertinent accusation, so suddenly concerted and so rashly 
executed. But the people were allowed no leisure to wonder at the 
extreme folly of this measure ; their amazement was excited by new 
attempts still more rash and inconsid^erate. A sergeant-at-arms repaired 
to the House of Commons and demanded, in the king's name, the five 
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impeached members. They bade him withdraw, and sent a deputation to 
the king stating that they held the members ready to answer any legal 
charge that might be brought against them. The deputation reached 
Whitehall at midnight, but one only of their number was admitted to the 
king. As soon as his Majesty had dismissed them he went straight to the 
queen, who is said to have cried, '' Allez poltron ! go, pull these rogues 
out by the ears, ou ne me reyoyez jamais ! " The answer of the king is 
not repeated, but he sent directly to the dty forbidding the authorities to 
grant a guard to the House of Commons. London's chief magistrate was 
fast asleep when the messenger arrived, and learned that the Commons 
had already made their application for the trained band. 

"Next day Pym in the Commons read out the charges of high treason 
and turned them all against the Court. Hampden addressed the House, 
and the business was proceeded with without any unnecessary heat or 
violence, when King Charles himself appeared. His visit was fortunately 
expected by the House, as, unfortunately for his project, his queen had 
betrayed his intention of arresting the five members with a guard which 
he took with him — ^an act which the queen highly approved and mentioned 
to my Lady Carlisle, who straightway sent word to Pym, and thus saved 
the country from a scene of bloodshed and violence. The news came just 
in time for Pym and the rest to escape, for as they did so there was a loud 
knocking at the door, and the king appeared accompanied by five or six 
hundred armed men. 

Charles entered the House attended only by his nephew Charles the 
Prince Palatinate, the armed men waiting in "Westminster Hall and at the 
door of the Commons. He walked straight up the House, the door being 
held by Capt. Hide with his unsheathed sword raised in his hand, and the 
company of "Swash Bucklers" without ready to fall on and massacre the 
members at a word. As the king advanced towards the Speaker's chair, 
he said — "Mr. Speaker, I must make bold to take your chair." The 
House rose and stood uncovered, the Speaker bowed and stepped aside, 
but the king did not sit down; the only person who sat was young 
Mr. Eushworth, taking notes for the king. 

" Gentlemen," said Charles, " I am sorry for this occasion of coming 
unto you. Yesterday I sent a sergeant-at-arms upon a very important 
occasion to apprehend some that by my command were accused of high 
treason : whereunto I did expect obedience and not a message. And I 
must declare unto you here that albeit no king that ever was in England 
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shall be more careful of your privileges, to maintain them to the uttermost 
of his power than I shall be, yet you must know that in cases of treason 
no person hath a privilege. And therefore I am come to know if any 
of those persons that are so accused are here." 

He paused, and cast his eyes upon all the members in the House, 
saying — " I do not see any of them ; I think I would know them. Por 1 
must tell you, gentlemen," he resumed, "that so long as these persons 
that I have accused (for no slight crime, but for treason) are here I cannot 
expect this House will be in the right way that I so heartily wish it. 
Therefore, I am come to tell you that I must have them wheresoever I 
find them." 

Then again he hesitated, and called out, " Is Mr. Pym here ?" to which- 
nobody gave answer. 

Next he asked for Mr. Hollis, still no one spoke. Turning to the 
Speaker he pressed on him the question, were the accused mentioned 
present. The Speaker, kneeling down, besought his Majesty to pardon 
him, as he could neither see nor speak but by command of the 
House. 

" Well, well ! 'tis no matter," said the king ; " I think my eyes are fis 
good as another's." 

There was deep silence in the chamber. 

"After that long pause," says that excellent authority, Forster, "the 
dreadful silence, as one member called it, Charles spoke again to the crowd 
of mute and sullen faces. The complete failure of his scheme was now 
accomplished, and all its possible consequences, all the suspicions and 
retaliations to which it had laid him open, appeared to have rushed upon 
his mind. * Well, since I see all my birds are flown, I do expect from 
you that you will send them unto me as soon as they return hither. But, 
I assure you, on the word of a king, I never did intend any force, but 
shall proceed against them in a legal and fair way, for I never meant any 
other. And now, since I see I cannot do what I came for, I think this 
no unfit occasion to repeat what I have said formerly, that whatsoever I 
have done in favour, and to the good of my subjects, I do mean to main- 
tain it ; I will trouble you no more, but tell you I do expect, as Boon as 
they come to the House, you will send them to me ; othewise I must take 
my own course to find them.' To that closing sentence, the note left by 
Sir Ralph Yemey makes a not unimportant addition, which, however, 
appears nowhere in Eushworth's report : ^ Eor their treason was foul, and 
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sach an one as they wonld all thank him to discoyer.' If uttered, it was 
an escape of angry assertion from amid forced and laboured apologies, and 
so far would agree with what B'Ewes observed of his change of manner 
at the time : ' After he had ended his speech, he went out of the Honse 
in a more discontented and angry passion than he came in, going out again 
between myself and the south end of the clerk's table, and the Prince 
Elector after him.' But he did not leave as he had entered, in silence. 
Low mutterings of .fierce discontent broke out as he passed along, and 
'many members cried out aloud, so as he might hear them. Privilege! 
Privilege /' With these words, ominous of ill, ringing in his ear, he 
repassed to his palace through the lane, again formed, of his armed 
.adherents, and amid audible shouts of as evil augury from desperadoes 
disappointed of their prey. Eagerly in that lobby had the word been 
waited for which must have been the prelude to a terrible scene. Lady 
Carlisle alone had prevented it." 

Great was the contention in the House on the king's withdrawal. The 
members, to testify that they no longer felt safe at Westminster, betook 
themselves to the city, where they established a committee. Into the 
city next day went Charles, demanding of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
that they should hunt out and deliver to him the accused members. His 
passage through the city was attended by continued cries of ** Privilege I 
privilege of Parliament!" and a zealous ironmonger and pamphleteer 
threw a paper into the king's carriage bearing the ominous words, "To 
your tents, Israel !" 

Still persisting by proclamation in endeavouring to get possession of the 
five members, the city was placed under arms, and crowds of mounted 
gentlemen came up to measure swords, if necessary, on behalf of the 
Parliament, which was to reassemble at Westminster on the 11th of 
January. A thousand mariners and boatmen signed a memorial to the 
conunittee of the Commons sitting at Guildhall, offering to guard them on 
the appointed day to their House at Westminster. The offer was accepted. 
Another memorial was sent in with a similar offer from the London 
'prentices — a formidable body of young men and lads who knew how to 
handle a sword as well as a quarterstaff in the Chepe. London — nay, the 
whole country — appeared of one mind. That attempt to " pull the rogues 
out by the ears" was a fatal blunder! The king felt that his violent 
invasion of the national sanctity of the House of Commons had raised a 
storm which it was impossible for him to control, but a storm which 
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might, perhaps, subside, if left alone. So he retired with his family from 
Whitehall, to return to it seven years later a prisoner to die ! 

London kept high holiday on the return of the Parliament to West- 
minster. The Thames was covered with boats and other vessels furnished 
with small pieces of ordnance. Skippon, whom the Parliament had con- 
stituted by their own order Major-General of the City Militia, escorted 
the members at the hecul of a tumultuous army to Westminster Hall. 
When the populace by land and water passed Whitehall they asked 
insultingly, "What has beeome of the king and the Cavaliers?** The 
king saw plainly the error he had committed, and sent a message to the 
Commons requesting that they might agree upon some legal method of 
prosecuting the offending members lest some further misunderstanding 
shoiJd happen with respect to their privileges. They required him to laijr 
the grounds of accusation before the House that they might judge, in the 
first plsuje, whether it was proper to subject these members to a trial. 
The king in reply informed them that he would, for the present, decline 
all prosecution — he offered a pardon to the members, offered to assent to 
any law that should acquit or secure them, and to make any reparation 
to the House for the breach of privilege of which he acknowledged they 
had juat cause to complain. But all his concessions came too late. 

The Commons having heard that the king's friends were collecting 
troops immediately ordered such troops to be dispersed by the trained 
bonds, and Lunsford and Digby, the promoters of the scheme, were attached 
for high treason. Orders were also issued that all fortified places should 
be held for the Parliament, and the Tower of London was placed under 
the city authorities. 

Every day, every hour the estrangement between the king and the 
Commons became greater — the gulf that divided them broader and deeper. 
War was inevitable. Affairs had reached a crisis in which every man 
must stand on one side or the other. There was no room for neutrals. 
The king was busy raising forces ; the Parliament was assembling its 
troops ; the whole country was stirred — there was convulsion and strife 
in every town, in every village, in every family. 

On the 10th of June the Commons issued an address, receiving money 
and plate for maintaining the struggle, engaging to pay eight per cent, 
interest, and appointing Sir John Wollaston and three other aldermen of 
London treasurers, who were authorised to give receipts. In a very short 
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time an immense treasure was accnmnlated in Guildhall, the poor con- 
tributing as freely as the rich. Charles wrote to the Corporation of 
London, forbidding this collection, but without effect. He made an 
attempt also to secure the fleet, inducing the Earl of Warwick to sur- 
render the command to Admiral Pennington, but only five captains con- 
sented, and these were speedily secured and superseded. On the 12th of 
July Parliament appointed the Earl of Essex commander of the army, and 
many members of the Parliament, both Lords and Commons, took com- 
missions under him. Amongst these were Sir John Merrick, Lord Grey 
of Groby, Denzell HoUis, Sir William Waller, Hampden, and Cromwell. 
Hampden's regiment was clad -in a green uniform, and carried a banner, 
having on one side his motto, ^^ Vestigia nulla retrwmm^'* on the other, 
*^God is with us." Cromwell, who was also appointed a colonel, was 
extremely active in the eastern counties. The whole country was thrown 
into the most wonderful state of confusion by the exertions of the noble- 
men and gentlemen endeavouring to seize strong places, and engage the 
people, some for this side, some for that. Never had there been such a 
state of anarchy, opposition, and rending asunder of old ties. Por the 
most part, the southern counties and mercantile places were for the Par- 
liament — ^the more purely agricultural and remote districts for the king. 
In many, however^ there was a pretty equal division of interests, and 
fierce contests for superiority. In Lincolnshire Lord WiUoughby of Par- 
ham was very successful for Parliament. In Essex the Earl of Warwick 
was equally so ;• and Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, and the sea-coast of Sussex, 
were strongly Parliamentary. Cromwell did wonders in Suffolk, ITorfolk, 
and Cambridge. In Berkshire Hampden and the Earl of Holland were 
opposed by the Earl of Berkshire, Lord Lovelace, and others ; but the 
Earl of Berkshire was seized by Hampden, and sent up to the Parlia- 
ment. In Buckinghamshire Hampden had it nearly all his own way. 
Colonel Goring, who was governor of Portsmouth, after receiving a large 
sum from Parliament to put that place in fall condition of defence, 
betrayed it, as he had before done the royal party ; but the Parliament 
seized the Earl of Portland, Goring's ally, and put the Isle of Wight into 
the keeping of the Earl of Pembroke. Warwickshire was divided betwixt 
Lord Brooke for the Parliament, and the Earl of Northampton for the 
king. Leicestershire betwixt the Earl of Huntingdon for the king, and of 
Stamford for the Parliament. Derbyshire was almost wholly for the king, 
and so on northward; yet in Yorkshire Lord Fairfax was zealous f(v 
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But he was not wanting in courtesy : he sent out a polite message, 
invitiiig the king and twelye attendants to enter to eat of his meat and 
drink of his wine ; hut he could not, he would not, admit three hundred 
troopers. Charles refused to enter without his guard, and stayed outside 
Beverley Gate from one o'clock till four parleying with the governor, who 
would listen to no other terms than those he had himself proposed. At 
four o'clock Charles and his troopers went away for an hour to give Hotham 
time to think of it, hut on his return at five o'clock he still found the 
governor inexorable, so he proclaimed him a traitor, and rode off to 
Beverley. 

Failing in this stratagem, failing also to terrify Hotham by threats or 
to tempt him by bribes, Charles tried a new plan to obtain possession of 
Hull. The story is thus related by a popular hietorian : — "A Lieutenant 
Fawkes, serving in Hull, had married the daughter of a Mr. Beckwith, of 
Beverley. Beckwith wrote to Fawkes, desiring him to come to Beverley, 
to speak with him- This letter Fawkes showed to Hotham's secretary, 
who laid it before the governor. By him it was arranged that Fawkes 
should go to Beverley, and make himself master of the object of the invi- 
tation. He was warmly welcomed by his father-in-law, and introduced 
to a number of gentlemen, all of whom were strangers to him, except one, 
who had a mask on, and whom he recognised as Sir Jocelyn Percy, a 
Catholic living in Beverley. All, who were professedly warm friends of 
the king, were extremely civil to Fawkes, and said they were certain that 
he and his captain could mean no disloyalty to the king, but consented to 
do what they did in Hull as soldiers. They told him that if he and his 
captain would find some way of surrendering the king's own town to him, 
the king would guarantee one thousand pounds a year to the captain, and 
fi.ve hundred pounds a year to himself, as well as one thousand pounds in 
money. The lieutenant fell very naturally into the scheme in appearance, 
promised to do his best, and took fifty gold pieces which were offered him as 
an earnest, and arranged to correspond with his father-in-law on the subject. 
" On returning to Hull, and detailing the overture to the governor, it 
was determined to appear to favour the design. Fawkes wrote, saying 
that all promised well. A correspondence was kept up with the parties 
in Beverley, and at length it was fixed that on a certain night the king 
should send one thousand horse to Hull, with five hundred foot soldiers 
riding behind the horsemen, and that they should be admitted at two 
o'clock in the morning. This being accepted, Hotham then laid the 
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matter before a council of war, when the officers were for letting in the 
soldiers, and then cutting them to pieces. But Hotham had probably his 
instructions from Parliament not to commence the bloodshed, and lie 
therefore sent a messenger post haste to York, to inform the king that the 
whole scheme was known to him. Parliament sent public thanks to Sir 
John, and arrested Beckwith, who, however, was rescued out of the 
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officers' hands by the king's followers. Hotham, to prevent any further 
attempts to seize the arms and ammunition, shipped them off to London." 
Soon there joined the king's army Eupert with his younger brother 
Maurice, sons of the Palatinate. They were placed at the head of the 
royal cavalry, and Eupert — Eupert the Eobber, as he soon came to he 
called — committed all kinds of devastation, and was as truculent as eyer 
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trooper could desire to be. He commanded the people to join the king's 
standard ; he scorned those who talked of peace ; he had drawn his sword 
to teach the insubordinate Commons — the cropped knaves of Parliament 
—religion and loyalty. As for those who resisted, they should smart for 
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Rupert's 'Jroopers at a Country Inn. 



it while they had a, sheep to lose or a rick to bum. The king's horse 
became the terror of the midland counties. They rode up to the door of 
hostel or farm-house, they called for what they wanted, they drank health 
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to the king and confusion to his foes; they derided the least sign of 
Puritanism, and the poor Koundheads had a hard time of it with these 
swashhucklers, who were not ahove acknowledging heauty, even in the 
wife, sister, niece, or daughter of Ohadiah, and of expressing admiration 
in language very far removed from the staid phrases of the conventicle. 
The king's horse forming their opinion of the Puritans from the fanatical 
and the timid, imagining that the country louts would offer them no 
resistance, took it for granted that the Commons would he easily disposed 
of. Eupert the Rohber was about to make short work of it, and cany 
majesty back to Whitehall in triumph. 
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"While Rupert was thus engaged the king was positively assuring the 
people that in himself they were to recognise the defender of liberty, the 
dispenser of justice, and the champion of popular rights. Money was 
diflicult to obtain, but a good deal of plate was sent in by noblemen 
attached to the royal cause, and this was melted down, and a new but 
rude coinage minted by the king's command. "We furnish some specimens 
of this rude coinage. 
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As the royal army increased in strength and numbers, it was closely 

watched by the Parliamentary forces under the Earl of Essex, and on the 

23rd of October, 1642, the King and the Commons fought their first 

pitched battle at 

EDGE HILL. 

It was Sunday morning, and the Royal army was posted on the height 
of Edge Hill. Below, in the broad valley of the Red Horse were the 
Parliamentary forces, having the disadvantage of charging up hill in the 
face of a deadly fire. King Charles, clad in a suit of armour, was with 
his troops, endeavouring to sustain their courage, by a great show of 
cheerfulness. Lindsay was there, an old and experienced officer, 
warmly attached to the royal cause, but impatient at the liberty allowed 
to the youthful Rupert, whose insolence and rapacity had induced many 
to leave the king's service. Rupert commanded the right wing of the 
horse, Lord Wilmot held command of the left, and there was a reserve 
force commanded by Lord Digby and Sir John Byron. 

The Parliamentary forces were inferior in point of numbers to those of 
the king ; but the artillery was in much better condition, and the cavalry 
well mounted. * 

Several hours elapsed without any attack being made on either side. 
At two o'clock a cannon was fired, but it seems to be uncertain on which 
side. It was followed by a roar of artillery from the Parliamentarians, 
and a rapid descent of the hill by the Royalists. A dashing charge was 
made by the Parliamentary cavalry on the king's centre, but the pikes of 
the infantry offered an irresistible barrier, and drove them back in confu- 
sion. Rupert, in the mean time; charged the left wing of the Parliamen- 
tarians, broke it, and pursued the fugitives into the village of Keinton, 
where his men occupied themselves in the cong^nial work of plunder. 
Rupert being off the field at a time when his services were most in 
request, the royal cause suffered, as it always suffered from his impetuosity. 
Essex and Lindsay, each marching at the head of his body of infantry, 
came into action. These two brave men had often fought together side by 
side ; now they stood opposed, and each fought well. The cavaliers had 
expected to see the Roundheads retreat before them. Lindsay expected 
ao such sight ; he knew his old friend Essex too well to suppose he would 
lead mere tapsters and town 'prentices to the attack. The battle became 
3lo8e — ^raged with terrible fury : the left wing of the king's army fell back 
johind a body of pikemen, but the Parliamentarians broke through the 
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ranks and seized a battery of cannon. While this was going on in one 
part of the field, the Boyalists were displaying extraordinary bravery in 
another. They were charged in front and flank, overpowered by numbers 
and broken, just as Kupert, flushed with supposed triumph, rode back 




The Fight for the Standard. 

from Keinton too late to be of further service. Sir Edward Yamey, the 
king's standard bearer, had been slain, and the standard taken.* Night 
put an end to the battle, both parties claiming the victory. The Parlia- 

* This standard being entrasted by Essex to Chambers, his secretary, was, either by 
treachery, or mistake, given up to a Ctmtain Smith, one of the king's officers, who for the 
service was made a baronet on the field. 
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mcntarianfi fell back, and the next morning Charles marched a^ray into 
Banbury. About twelve hundred men perished in this battle. 

Tidings of the battle, variously represented, spread far and wide. In 
London the trained bands were kept constantly under arms, and trenches 
were thrown up round the city. During the winter Charles lay at 
Oxford ; Rupert the Bobber exercising his marauding games in the neigh- 
bourhood, extending his flying excursions to Gloucestershire, Wilts, 
Hants, and even as far as Sath; he also paid visits and levied black 
mail in Bucks and Berkshire. 

In June, 1643, Eupert one night trotted away with a couple of thou- 
sand men from Oxford, meaning to make short work of two Parliamen- 
tarian regiments lying at Wycombe. John Hampden heard of this inten- 
tion, and, not content with warning Essex, rode out himself with a body 
of cavalry and encountered Eupert on 

CHALGROVE FIELD. 

Macaulay in one of his brilliant essays teUs the story. 

'* Hampden, had, on the preceding day, strongly represented to Essex 
the danger to which this part of the line was exposed. As soon as he 
received intelligence of Eupert's incursion, he sent off a horseman with a 
message to the general. ' The cavaliers,' he said, * could return only by 
Chiselhampton Bridge. A force ought to be instantly despatched in that 
direction for the purpose of intercepting them.' In the mean time, he 
resolved to set out with* all the cavalry that he could muster, for the pur- 
pose of impeding the march of the enemy till Essex could take measures 
for cutting off their retreat. A considerable body of horse and dragoons 
volunteered to foUow him. He was not their commander. He did not 
even belong to their branch of the service. But *he was,' says Lord 
Clarendon, ' second to none but the general himseK in the observance and 
application of all men.' On the field of Chalgrove he came up with 
Eupert. A fierce skirmish ensued. In the first charge, Hampden was 
struck in the shoulder by two bullets, which broke the bone and lodged in 
his body. The troops of the Parliament lost heart and gave way. Eupert, 
after pursuing them for a short time, hastened to cross the bridge, and 
made his retreat unmolested to Oxford. 

'^Hampden, with his head drooping, and his hands leaning on his 
horse's neck, moved feebly out of the battle. The mansion which had 
been inhabited by his father-in-law, and from which in his youth he had 

23 
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carried home bis bride EUsabeth, was in sight. There still remains an 
afibcting tradition that he looked for a moment towards that beloyed 
honse, and made an effort to go thither to die. Bnt the enemy lay in that 
direction. He tamed his horse towards Thame, where he arriyed almost 
fidnting with agony. He wrote from his bed several letters to London 
concerning pnblio affairs, and sent a last pressing message to the head- 
qnarterSy reconmiending that the dispersed forces should be concentrated. 
When his public duties were performed, he calmly prepared himself to 
die. He was attended by a clergyman of the Church of England, with 
whom he had lived in habits of intimacy, and by the chaplain of Buck- 
inghamshire Greencoats, Dr. SpurtoUi whom Baxter describes as a famous 
and excellent divine." 

Some few things he said have been preserved. "We repeat them here. 

" Though he could not away with the governance of the Church by 
bishops, and did utterly abominate the scandalous life of some of its 
clergymen, he thought its doctrines, in the greater part, primitive, and 
conformable to God's word as Holy Scripture revealed." As his life grew 
shorter, his conversation became more devout. His last moments were 
spent in fervent prayer. *' Lord God of Hosts, great is thy mercy. 
Great and holy are thy dealings with us sinful men. Save me, oh Lord, 
if it be thy good will, from the jaws of death ! Pardon my manifold 
transgressions, and. Lord, save my bleeding country. Confound jand level 
in the dust those who would rob the people of their liberty and lawful 
prerogative. Let the king see his error, and turn the heart of his wicked 
counsellors from the malice and wretchedness of their designs. Lord 
Jesus, receive my soul! Oh Lord, save my country! Oh Lord, be mer- 
ciful to—" The sentence was never finished. The next morning 
Hampden was no more. Ear and near men wept as they heard the 
melancholy news. Never was a great leader cut off more inopportunely. 
Clarendon teUs us his death ^* occasioned as great a consternation to bis 
friends as if their whole army had been defeated and cut off." They 
buried him by the side of his heir, where the bones of his loved ones lay 
They gave him a soldier's ftmeral. With arms reversed and muffled 
drums, the troops followed his body to the grave. As they went, they 
sang how God had been his dwelling-place in all generations. As they 
returned, they sang the forty-third Psalm. 

Hampden died, but the cause to which he had devoted his life lived. 
He left behind him men of the same true spirit and glorious aim. TTia 
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name is a watchword still. When the men of England have to be invoked 
—-when " the good old cause," as Sydney, who died for it on the scaffold, 
termed it, is in danger, they are told — 

" Youre are Hampden's, Bassell's glory — 
Sydney's matchless shade is youn, 
Martyrs in heroic story, 
Worth a thousand Agincourts." 

AffjBdrs were going on badly with the Parliament, and the Eoyalists 
were looking forward confidently to a successful conclusion of the cam- 
paign. Queen Henrietta joined her liege lord the king^ his majesty meet- 
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Oxford. 

iiig her at Edge Hill, and conducting her in triumph to Oxford. The 

poets sang her praises as that of a heroine bringing victory : one of them 

set forth — 

*< When gallant GrenTille stoutly stood 
And stopped the gap ug mth his blood, 
When Hopton led his Cornish band 
Where the sly conqueror durst not stand. 
We knew the queen was nigh at hand. 

" When great Newcastle so came forth. 
As in nine days he scoured the north, 
When Fairfax' vast, perfidious force 
Was shrunk to five invisible horse, 
When none but lady — staid to fight. 
We knew our queen was come in sight. 

" When with Carnarvon, who still hit 
With his keen blade and keener wit, 
Stood Wilmot, Byron, Crawford, who 
Struck yesterday a glorious blow. 
When Waller could but bleed and firet. 
Then— then the sacred couple met." 
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Wlule tbifl was going on at Oxford, the work of putting London into a 
posture of defence was rapidly carried on. All hands to the spade. 
Trench works were dug deep and wide, and earth works run up strong 
and firm. Boys and women worked in the trenches. The Commons Mt 
their danger, and hestirred themselves as hrave men should. 

Essex was still in command of the Parliamentary army, and hearing 
that the city of Gloucester had been invested by the Boyal forces, he 
marcked to its relief. His appearance broke up the Eoyal camp and 
delivered the city ; but his return march was harassed by Bupert, and at 
Newbuiy disputed by the king. At 

NEWBUBY 

the king's army was posted along the banks of the river, so as to prevent 
the passage of Essex's troops. " Every part where there was a chance of 
the Parliamentary forces attempting a crossing was strongly defended by 
breastworks, and musketeers lined the houses facing the river. It was 
supposed that Charles could easily keep the Eoundheads at bay, and force 
them to retreat or starve. Essex drew up his forces, however, to great 
advantage upon an eminence called Bigg's Hill, about half a mile from 
the town, and Charles was prepared to wait for a chance of taking him at 
an advantage. But the rashness of the joung cavaliers under such men 
as Digby, Carnarvon, and Jermyn, led to skirmishes with the Parliamen- 
tarians, and very soon Charles found himself so far involved, that he yras 
obliged to give orders for a general engagement. The Royal horse charged 
that of Essex with a recklessness amounting almost to coDtempt; but 
though they threw them into disorder, they found it a different matter 
with the infantry, consisting of the train-bands and apprentices of London. 
They received the cavaliers on their pikes, and stood as immovable as a 
rock, and showed such resolute and steady spirit, that they soon allowed 
the horse to recover itself, and the whole army fought with desperation 
till it was dark. The effect was such, that Charles would not risk another 
day of it." During the night the king's troops withdrew, and the way 
was left open for Essex, who hurried on immediately to London. 

Meantime there was one man rapidly rising with distinction and 
carrying with him the fortunes of the Commons. This was Oliver 
Cromwell. Yarious stories have been related of his boyhood — ^more 
or less to be relied on — ^none of them more curious than the following : — 
When James was making his progress from Scotland to London on 
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the death of the queen, he and his retinue put up for a while at the 
house of the father of Oliver Cromwell. Oliver was then a child of 
three or four years old. He and Prince Charles (afterwards Charles I.) 




were playing together, when, the imperious hehaviour of the young 
prince offended little ITol, and he struck the prince in the face and made 
the blood flow copiously. On another occasion he is said to have dreamt 
that the curtains of his bed were slowly withdrawn by a gigantic female 
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figure, who told him that before his death he shoiQd be the greatest maa 
in England, In the third parliament of Charles I., Grranwell took his 
seat in parliament for Huntingdon. Heartily weary of the nnconsti- 
tational proceedings of the monarch, and seeing no dear way to an end, 
it is said that Cromwell and many other puritans who afterwards fought 
Taliantly for the popular cause would have retired from England. In 
Holland or in America they would haye sought a new home and then the 
whole erents of English history must have been changed. Without such 
men as Cromwell, Eliot, Pym, Hampden, and others of the same stamp, 
the king must have triumphed. But the king defeated himself. Those 
who would have quitted the scene of strife were not permitted to depart. 
Ships ready to weigh anchor were arbitrarily detained, and those who were 
willing to relinquish any part in the struggle were forced to remain 
"When the civil war began Cromwell accepted a commission under the 
Parliament and as captain Oliyer fought at Edge Hill. Subsequently he 
raised a troop of horse, of which he became colonel — a conspicuous man-^ 
one of whom King Charles remarked, '' I would that some one would do 
me the good fortune to biing Cromwell to me dead or alive !" He was 
appointed lieutenaat under the Eaxl of Manchester, but it was in vain 
that he endeavoured to move the heavy iq>irit of his superior. Cromwell 
saw plainly that a few bold strokes would put an end to the war; the 
earl hesitated ; the other generals acted with incautious caution — ^to Oliver 
they seemed like men half asleep. He plumply declared there <* never 
would be a good time in England till it had done with the Lords.^' He 
openly stated that if he met the king in battle, he would fire his pistol 
at him as at another maa. The men under Cromwell's command 
resembled their leader ; they were worthy of the name of Ironsides ; they 
had learned to fear God and to know no other fear. 

As the struggle of the King and the Commons went on, the alliance 
of the Scots became of increasing importance to each party. The king 
on his part was willing to concede, in terms at aU events, anything the 
Scots might demand, provided they would render him assistance. But 
the covenanters doubted his royal word, and were loth to have anything 
to do with the royal cause ; stiU there was a royalist party in Scotland — 
Monlrose their chief man — and on their help the king had considerable 
reliance. The Commons were also anxious to conclude an alliance with 
the Scots, and the Scots on their part were not unwilling to treat with 
the English Commons. Commoners were therefore sent to Scotland from 
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the Englisli Parliament, chief of whom was Henry Yane. The proposition 
of the Scots was that they should invade England on the distinct under- 
standing that the Parliament adopted the covenant and recognised through 
the two kingdoms the Presbyterian form of government, or, as they 
vaguely expressed it, "according to the pattern of the most reformed 




Arreat of Puntana Exnbarkizig for the Coloxuedk 

Church." Yane, relying on the vagueness of the expression, conceded 
the point, merely introducing the word league as well as covenant, thus 
giving to the alliance a political as well as religious character. The two 
houses signed the league and covenant on the 25th of September, 1648, 
and the Soots undertook to send an army of 21,000 men into England, 
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commanded by the Earl of Leven, and thej were to receive thirty-one 
thonaand pounds a month, one hundred thousand pounds of it in adTanee 
and another sum so soon as peace was concluded. 

The Scots crossed the Tweed the 16th of January, 1644, and in 
conjunction with the Parliamentary forces, lay siege to York, defended 
by the Marquis of Newcastle. Towards the end of June, ^' Prince Bupert 
with an army of some twenty thousand fierce men, came pouring over the 
hills of Lancashire, where he had left harsh traces of himself, to relieye 
the Marquis of Newcastle," who was now beset by the Yorkshiremen 
under Fairfax, the Scots under Leveu, and the ^'associated counties" 
under Cromwell On hearing of his approach the besiegers raised the 
siege and drew off in the direction of 

HAKSTON MOOB. 

The Scots having marched in advance, were hastily recalled, and formed 
into line of battle with their comrades in a large rye field on a rising 
ground, and presented an extensive and imposing front. Some hours 
were occupied in indecision on both sides, and it was not till five o'clock 
that the armies were in battle array. There was a ditch between them, 
and for two hours they gazed at each other, each loth to cross the bound- 
ary. Piery Eupert was in less hurry to begin than usual, and the Mar- 
quis of Newcastle, who had no great liking for the smell of powder, bad 
gone home in his carriage fully convinced there would be no battle tUl 
the morrow, but Bupert was not disposed to sleep on it. Watching a 
fftvourable opportunity, he made a sudden and desperate charge. He and 
his troopers rushed on the Parliament cavalry, and broke their line efiTec- 
tively. The charge was so impetuous, and at the same time so unex- 
pected, that a panic seized the troops, and officers and men were in full 
flight before Bupert's horse. Intent only on the work in hand, Kupert 
pursued the fugitives, — there was all the excitement of a hunt about it, — 
and the fiery prince forgot all about what might become of the royal army 
with three thousand cavalry suddenly withdrawn. Excited to enthusiasm 
by Bupert's success, the royalist infantry rushed forward, and threw the 
troops under the command of Manchester, Leslie, and Fairfax, into the 
utmost confusion,— they also fled, and Cromwell was left alone with the 
right wing of the army to flee or to fight. ''Nothing daunted, he at- 
tacked the royalist cavalry with such vigour, that he completely routed 
them, and then turned again to oppose the horse of Bupert, fwho weie 
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just returning from the cliase, to find the rest of their troops in flight. 
These and a body of piketiien, called "white coats," fought desperately. 
The cavalry, on exhausting their charges, flung their pistols at each 
other's heads, and then fell to with their swords. At length the victory 
remained with Cromwell, Kupert drew oflP, and Cromwell remained all 
night on the field. He sent messages after the fugitive generals to recall 
them, hut Leslie was already in bed at Leeds when the news reached him, 
when he exclaimed, ** Would to God I had died on the place !" Cromwell 
won wondrous renown by this action. He kept the field all night with 




Lord Fairfax. 
{From a Fainting by Walker), 

his troopers, who were worn out by the tremendous exertions of the day, 
and were in expectation every moment of a fresh attack from Eupert, 
who might have collected a large body of troops together to overwhelm 
him. But he had lost the battle by his incurable rashness, after having 
iiMuced the unwilling I^ewcastle to risk the engagement, and he made 
his retreat into Lancashire, and thence into the western counties. 

" Four thousand one hundred and fifty bodies of the slain were buried 
on the moor; the greater part of the arms, ammunition, and baggage of 
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Ilia royalists fell into the hands of Ciomwelly with about a hundred 
ooloan and standards, including that of Eupert bimseli^ and the arms of 
tke Palatinate. Newcastle evacuated York and retired to the continent, 
accompanied by the Lords Falconberg and Widderington, and about 
eighty gentlem^ who believed the royal cause was totally ruined. This 
bloodiest battle of the war was fought on the 2nd of July, and on the 
monung of the 4th the Parliamentary forces were again in muster, and 
sat down under the walls of York. On the 7th, being Sunday, they 
held a public thanksgiving for their victory, and on the 11th being ready 
to take the city by escalade, Glenham, the governor, came to terms, on 
condition that the garrison should be allowed to march out with the 
honours of war." 

After this victory, which quite destroyed the king's power in the north, 
Cromwell became still more dissatisfied with those rulers who were for 
doing nothing vigorously, and who looked with very jealous eye on those 
who did. Prince Rupert had fled into Lancashire, then south into 
Shropshire, to recruit his foroea; the Scots went northward to shun 
Newcastle, while the king fell «in the troops of the Earl of Essex, and 
won a partial victory, which WM more than overbalanced by falling in 
with Cromwell at Newbury, where, after four hours' fighting, his majesty 
decidedly got the worst of it. If Cromwell had been allowed to have his 
own way, he would have ended the war then and there ; but my lord of 
Manchester had to be consulted, and my lord was for stopping and. 
thinking about it, during which time of thought his majesty re-victualled 
Donnington Castle. Cromwell expressed his indignation, was accused of 
insubordination, and defended himself gallantly. Said he : 

" It is now a time to speak, or for ever hold the tongue. The im- 
portant occasion now is no less than to save a nation out of a bleeding, 
nay, almost a d3^ing condition, which the long continuance of this -war 
hath already brought it into ; so that without a more speedy, vigorous, 
and effectual prosecution of the war, casting off all lingering proceedings, 
like those of soldiers of fortune beyond sea to spin out a war, we shall 
make the kingdom weary of us and hate the name of a Parliament. 

"Pot what do the enemy say? Nay, what do many say that were 

Mends at the beginning of the Parliament ? Even this, that the members 

of both houses have got great places and commands, and the sword into 

their hands ; and, what by interest in Parliament, what by power in the 

;army, will perpetually continue themselves in grandeur,. and not ponnit 
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the war speedily to end, lest their own power should determine with it. 
This that I speak here to our own faces is but what others do utter 
abroad behind our backs. I am fSeur from reflecting on any. I know the 
worth of those commanders, members of both houses, who are yet in 
power ; but if I may speak my conscience without reflection upon any, 
I do conceive, if the anny be not put into another method, and the war 
more yigorously prosecuted, the people can bear the war no longer, and 
will enforce you to a dishonourable peace. 

**But this I would recommend to your prudence— not to insist upon 
any complaint or otersight of any commander-in-chief upon any occasion 
whatsoever; for as I must acknowledge myself guilty of oversights, so 
I know they can rarely be avoided in military affairs. Therefore, waiving 
a strict inquiry into the causes of these things, let us apply ourselves to 
the remedy, which is most necessary. And I hope we have such true 
English hearts, and zealous affections towards the general weal of our 
mother country, as no members of either house will scruple to deny them- 
selves, and their own private interests, for the public good ; nor account 
it to be a dishonour done to them,, whatever the Parliament shall resolve 
upon in this weighty matter." 

The question of the self-denying ordinances were debated for ten days 
in the Commons, where it was carried at last, but the Lords threw it out. 
ITotwithstanding which, the Commons went on re-modelling the army. 
!Finding the Commons in earnest, the Peers came to terms, and the work 
of re-organization went on bravely. 

The condition of the king's army at this time was anything but satis- 
factory. Clarendon, the royal historian, tells us : — 

*^ The king's army waa united less than ever; the old general was set 
aside, and Prince Eupert put into the command, which was no popular 
change, for the other was known to be an officer of great experience, and 
had committed no oversights in his conduct ; woa willing to hear every- 
thing debated, and always concurred with the most reasonable opinion ; 
and though he was not of many words, and was not quick in hearing, yet 
upon any action he was sprightly, and commanded well. The prince was 
rough and passionate, and loved not debate ; liked what was proposed, as 
he Hked the persons who proposed it; and was so great an enemy of 
Digby and Colepepper, who were only preset in debates of the war with 
the officers, that he crossed all they proposed. The truth is, all the army 
had been disposed, from the first raising it, to a neglect and contempt of 
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the council ; and the king himself had not been BoHoitons to preserve the 
respect dne to it, in which he lost his own dignity. 

" Gbringy who was now general of the horse, was no more gracious to 
Prince Bnpert than Wilmot had been, and had all the other's faults, and 
wanted his regularity, and preserving his respect with the officers. 
Wilmot loved debauchery, but kept it out from his business ; never neg- 
lected that, and rarely miscarried in it. Goring had a much better under- 
standing and a sharper wit, except in the very exercise of debauchery, 
and then the other was inspired, a much keener courage and presentness 
of mind in danger. Wilmot discovered it farther off, and because he 
could not behave himself so well in it, commonly prevented, or warily 
declined it, and never drank when he was within distance of an enemy. 
Ooring was not able to resist the temptation when he was in the middle 
of them, nor would decline it to obtain a victory ; and in one of those fits 
he suffered the horse to escape out of Cornwall, and the most signal mis- 
fortunes of his life in war had their rise from that uncontrollable licenfie. 
Neither of them valued their professions, promises, or friendships, accord- 
ing to any rules of honour or integrity ; but Wilmot violated them less 
willingly, and never but for some great benefit or convenience to himself; 
Goring, without scruple, out of humour, or for wit's sake, and loved no 
man so well but that he would cozen him, and then expose him to the 
pubHc mirth for having been cozened. Therefore he had always fewer 
friends than the other, but more company, for no man had a wit that 
pleased the company better. The ambition of both was unlimited, and 
so equally incapable of being contented, and both unrestrained by any 
respect to good nature or justice, from pursuing the satisfaction thereof; 
yet Wilmot had more scruples from religion to startle him, and would not 
have attained his end by any gross or foul act of wickedness. Goring 
could have passed through those pleasantly, and would, without any 
hesitation, have broken any trust, or done any act of treachery, to have 
satisfied an ordinary passion or appetite ; and, in truth, wanted nothing 
but industry — ^for he had wit, and courage, and understanding, and am- 
bition uncontrolled by any fear of God or man — ^to have been as eminent 
and successfrd in the highest attempt in wickedness, of any man in the 
age he lived in or before. Of all his qualifications dissimulation was his 
masterpiece, in which he had so much excelled, that men were not ordi- 
narily ashamed or out of countenance with being deceived but twice 
by him. 
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" The court was not much better disposed than the army ; they who 
had no preferment were angry with those who had, and thought they had 
not deserved it as well as themselves. They who were envied found no 
satisfaction or delight in what they were envied for, being poor and 
necessitous, and the more sensible of their being so, by the titles they had 
received upon their violent importunity, so that the king was without 
any joy in the favours he had conferred, and yet was not the less solicited 
to grant more to others of the same kind, who, he foresaw, would be no 
better pleased than the rest ; and the pleasing one man this way displeased 
a hundred, as his creating the Lord Golepepper at this time, and making 
him a baron — who, in truth, had served him with great abilities, and 
though he did imprudently in desiring it, did deserve it— did much 
dissatisfy both the court and the army, to neither of which he was in any 
degree gracious, but his having no ornament of education to make men 
more propitious to his parts of nature, and disposed many others to be 
very importunate to receive the same obligation.*' 

The affair between the king and his people was rapidly approaching 
a crisis. "While the royalists decreased in number and strength, the 
Commoners were rising in power, "old Ironsides not hindmost;" and 
'^ Captain Cromwell" had become an essential element. The armies met at 

NASEBY. 

Says Thomas Carlyle: — "The old hamlet of Kaseby stands yet on 
its old hill top, very much as it did in Saxon days, on the north-western 
border of Northamptonshire, some seven or eight miles from Market- 
Harborough in Leicestershire, nearly on a line, and nearly mid-way 
between that town and Daventry. A peaceable old hamlet, of perhaps 
five hundred souls ; clay cottages for labourers, but neatly thatched and 
swept ; smith's shop, saddler's shop, beer shop, all in order ; forming 
a kind of square, which leads off, north and south, into two long streets : 
the old church, with its graves, stands in the centre, the truncated spire 
finishing itself witli a strange old ball, held up by rods; a 'hollow 
copper ball, which came from Boulogne in Henry the Eiglith's time/ 
— ^which has, like Hudibras' breeches, * been at the siege of BuUen.' The 
ground is upland, moorland, though now growing com ; was not enclosed 
till the last generation, and is still somewhat bare of wood. It stantl 
nearly in the heart of England ; gentle dullness, taking a turn at etymo- 
logy, sometimes derives it from Navel ; * Navesby, quasi NaveUhj^ from 
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being,* etc. Avon Well, the distinct source of Shakspere's Avon, is on 
the western slope of the high grounds ; Nen and Welland streams leading 
towards Cromwell's Pen-country, begin to gather themselves from boggy- 
places oik tiie eastern side. The groimds, as we say, lie high ; and are 
still, in their new subdivisions, known by the name of ' Hills,' * Rutput 
Hill,' «Mill Hill,' 'Dust Hill,' and the like, precisely as in Eushworth's 
time ; but they are not properly hills at all ; they are lHX)ad, blunt, clayey 
masses, swelling towards and from each other, like indolent waves of a 
sea, sometimes of miles in extent. 

** It was on this high moor-ground, in tiie centre of England, that Xing 
Charles, on the 14th of June, 1645, fought his last battle ; dashed fiercely 




Obelisk Brected on Naseby Field in Commemoration of the Battle. 

against the ITew-Model army, which he had despised till then ; and saw 
himself shivered utterly to ruin thereby. * Prince Rupert, on the king^s 
right wing, charged up the hill, and carried all before him;' but Lieu- 
tenant-General Cromwell charged down-hill on the other wing, likewise 
carrying all before him, — and did not gallop off the field to plunder. 
Cromwell, ordered thither by the Parliament, had arrived from the 
association two days before, * amid shouts from tiie whole army : ' he had 
the ordering of the horse this morning. Prince Rupert, on returning 
from his plunder finds the king's infantry a ruin; prepares to charge 
again with the rallied cavalry ; but the cavalry too, when it came to the 
point, ' broke all asunder,' — ^never to reassemble more. The chase went 
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ttorough Harborough ; where the king had already been that inotning, ■ 
when in an evil hour he turned back, to revenge some ' surprise of an out- 
post at Naseby the night before/ and gave the Roundheads battle 

^^ The parliamentary army stood ranged on the height still partly called 
* Mill Hill,' as in Rushworth's time, a mile and a half from Kaseby ; the 
king's army on a parallel * Hill,' its back to Harborough, with the wide 
table of tipland now named Broad Moor between them; where indeed 
the main brunt of the action still clearly enough shows itself to have 
been. There are hollow spots, of a rank vegetation, scattered over 
that Broad Moor; which are understood to have once been burial 
mounds; some of which have been (with more or less of sacnlege) 
verified as such. A friend of mine has in his cabinet two ancient 
grinder-teeth, dug lately from that ground, and waits for an opportunity 
to re-bury them there. Sound effectual grinders, one of them very large, 
which ate their breakfast on the fourteenth of June two hundred years 
ago, tod, except to be clenched once in grim battle, hiad never work to 
do more in this world ! " 

Another popular historian thus describes the battle: — "The parlia- 
mentary army ranged itself on a hill, called yet the Mill Hill, and the 
king's on a parallel hill, with its back to Harborough. The right vnng 
was led by Cromwell, x5onsisting of six regiments of horse, and the left " 
consisting of nearly as many, was, at his request, committed to his friend 
Colonel Ireton, a ITottinghamshire man. Fairfax and Skippon took 
charge of the main body, and colonels Pride, Eainsborough, and Hammond, 
brought up the reserves. Rupert and his brother Maurice led on the 
right wing of Charles's army. Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left, Charles* 
himself the main body, and Sir Jacob Astley, the Earl of Lindsay, the 
Lord Baird, and Sir Gteorge Lisle, the reserves. The word for the day of 
the royalists, was *God and Queen Mary!' that of the parliamentarians, 
* God our strength!' A wide moorland, called Broad Moor, lay between 
them. The cavaliers made themselves very merry at the new modelled 
army of Roundheads, for which they had- the utmost contempt, having 
nothing aristocratic about it, and its head being farmer Cromwell, or the 
brewer of Huntingdon, as they pleased to call him. They expected to • 
sweep them away like dust, and Rupert making one of his headlong 
charges, seemed to realise their anticipations, for he drove the left wing 
of the Roundheads into instant oqfl|H||^jHyHH||pok Ireton prisoner, 
Lis horse being killed under hini|^^^^^^^^P^B|LjHHnlK i^ two 
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places; and, in his regolar way, Bupert galloped after the fagitivefl^ 
thiTitiTig no more of the main battle. But the scattered horse, who had 
been diligently taught to rally, collected behind him, returned to the 
defence of their guns, and were soon again ready for action. On the other 
hand, Cromwell had driven the left wing of the king's army off the field, 
but took care not to 'pursue them too far. He sent a few companies of 
horse to drive them beyond the battle, and with his main body he fell on 
the king's flank, where at first the royal foot was gaining the advantage. 
This unexpected assault threw them into confusion, and the soldiers 
of Fairfax's front which had given way, rallying and falling in again with 
the reserve as they came to the rear, were brought up by their officen 
and completed the route. Bupert, who was now returning from the 
chase, rode up to the wagon-train of the parliamentary army, and, 
ignorant of the state of affairs, offered the troops guarding the stores 
quarter* The reply was a smart volley of musketry, and, faUing back 
and riding forward to the field, he found, as usual, a regular defeat. 
His followers stood stupefied at the sight, when Charles, riding up to 
them in despair, cried frantically, 'One charge more and the victory 
is ours yet!' But it was in vain, the main body was broken^ that 
of Fairfax was complete ; the artillery was seized, and the Boundheads 
were taking prisoners as fast as they could promise them quarter. Fairfax 
and Cromwell the next moment charged the confounded horse, and 
the whole fled at full gallop on the road towards Leicester, pursued 
almost to the gates of the town by Cromwell's troopers. 

'' The slaughter at this battle was not so great as might have been 
expected. May, the historian, says that the slain did not exceed four 
hundred men, three hundred of the royalists and one hundred of the 
parliamentarians; but five thousand prisoners were taken, including 
a great number of officers, and a * considerable number of ladies in 
carriages. All the king's baggage and artillery, with nine thousand 
stand of arms were taken, and amongst the carriages that of the king's, 
containing his private papers. • • • - Clarendon accuses the Boundheads 
of killing above a hundred women, many of them of quality, but other 
evidence proves that this was false ; the only women who were roughly 
treated were a number of wild Irish ones, who were armed with skeans, 
knives a foot long, and who used them like so many maniacs." 

After the defeat of Naseby the king retreated with that body of horse 
which still remained entire, first to Hereford, then to Abergavenny, and 
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continued sometime in Wales. There lie vainly hoped for assistance, and 
there he received intelligence of the most ominous character, cities 
and fortresses falling before the victorious arms of the Commons. At 
the beginning of the year 1646, Newark and Oxford were the only 
places of any consequence that still held out for the king. The king 
himself had returned to Oxford, and there he was closely besieged by the 
united armies of the English and Scotch. Einding himself hard pressed 
he escaped from Oxford in disguise and wandered from county to county 
and castle to castle without any fixed or definite purpose. 




It 

Prince Maurice. 
(IVom oti nld Trint), 

So Xing Charles made his way to the Scottish army and resigned him- 
self into the hands of its leaders. The Scots immediately informed the 
English commissioner residing with them of this extraordinary event, and 
intelligence was despatched to Parliament. Meanwhile Charles ordered 
the governor of ITewark to surrender to Leven, the. Scottish general ; 
Oxford surrendered to Fairfax by a capitulation whose principal articles 
were that the Duke of York should be granted a suitable convoy from the 
city of London, where the king's other children then resided, and honorable 
provision made for him and them ; that the princes Eupert and Maurice 

— 24 
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with all the monarch's chief friends should be permitted to return to the 
continent ; and that the xmiTersity should be lefb in uninterrupted posses- 
sion of its privileges and immunities. 

The surrender of Oxford was the end of the first civil war between 
the king and the Commons. 

Ab for the Scottish reception of the king, while it was marked by a 
great show of respect, it soon became a virtual imprisonment. The guard 
of honour which escorted his royal person simply consisted of so many 
gaolers, and while every outward sign of loyalty was made, a private 
understanding was being conducted with the English Parliament, by 
which, for the sum of two hundred thousand pounds — ^voted as arrears of 
pay — ^the king was to be resigned into the hands of the Commons. No 
actual mention of the person of the king was made in the articles thus 
concluded, but it was well understood on both sides. The Lords Toted 
that the king might reside at Newmarket ; but the Commons agreed that 
Holmby House, situate in his own manor of Hobnby, would be the fitter 
place ; and the lower house, as was become usual with them, carried the 
matter their own way. 

The resolution thus arrived at was speedily carried into effect. Cliarles 
was playing chess — trying manfiiUy to keep his king out of check, when 
he learned what was intended : he manifested no emotion — lost or won, 
history saith not, but finished the game ; and so in course of time found 
himself — ^marvellous spectacle to Europe, yet strange to revolution — ^a 
prisoned king, left ^'in stately seclusion to await the destinies." Six and 
thirty carts had trundelled down to Northallerton with the money — the 
Scots had duly counted it and given formal receipt. 

The king had been conducted to Holmby by easy stages. Thousands 
flocked around him, and cries of " God save your majesty," were often 
heard. It was the practice then for kings sometimes to " touch for the 
evil," that is, lay their royal hands on persons afflicted with the scrofula, 
who were straightway expected to recover. On his way to Holmby, 
Charles performed this ceremony, but whether many or any were healed 
there is no record. In the solitude of Holmby he amused himself as 
well as he could with the civilities of the country gentry, playing chess — 
a game, for which he had a singular fascination — ^and riding oyer to 
Harrowden to play at bowls. 

Thus passed away three months, the Commons taking no further notice 
whatever of the kiner, the king anxiously expecting to hear something 
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from parliament. At the end of three months he wrote, making certain 
propositions as to church government and liberty of conscience, and offering 
the command of the army to the Parliament for ten years, after which 
it was to revert to him or his heirs. The Commons would not entertain 
the proposition. 

In Parliament, the Presbyterians and the Independents were, as was 
usual, with them, at loggerheads. The Presbyterians had no liking for 
Cromwell, Ireton, Blake, Sidney, and others of the same stamp. They were 
for reducing the army, sending a large part of it to Ireland, and changing 
the whole condition of things military. The army — deep in arrears of 
pay — was in no humour to be lightly dealt with, nor to yield its favourites. 
The Parliament became unpopular. The soldiers took the lead in every- 
thing, and would have none to rule over them but tried veterans — ^Fair- 
fax and Cromwell. The common soldiers, no less than the officers, cried 
out against the Parliament, and found a warm Mend in Oliver. 

Whitelock tells us that " On the 30th of April, 1647, whilst the debate 
on the petition and vindication of the gxmy was going on. Major-general 
Skippon produced a letter presented to him the day before by some 
troopers on behalf of eight regiments of the army of horse, wherein they 
expressed some reasons why they could not engage in the service of 
Ireland under the present conduct, under the proposed commandership of 
Skippon and Massey (the latter of whom they did not trust), and com- 
plained of the many scandals arid false suggestions which were of late 
raised against the army and their proceedings. That they werq taken as 
enemies ; that they saw designs upon them, and upon many of the godly 
party in the kingdom. That they could not engage for Ireland, till they 
were satisfied in their expectations, and their just desires granted. Three 
troopers, Edward Sexby, William Allen, Thomas Shepherd, who brought 
this letter, were examined in the house touching the drawing and 
subscribing of it, and whether their officers were engaged in it or not. 
They affirmed that it was drawn up at a rendezvous of those eight 
regiments, and afterwards at several meetings by agents or agitators 
£or each regiment, and that few of their officers knew or took notice 
of it. 

" Those troopers being demanded whether they had not been cavaliers, 
it was attested by Skippon that they had constantly served the Parlia* 
xnent, and some of them from the beginning of the war. Being asked 
concerning the meaning of some expressions in the petition, especially 
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conoeming * oertain men aiming at Bovweigntyj they answered that the 
letter being a joint act of thoee regiments, they conld not give a punctual 
answer, being only agents ; but if they might have the queries in writingi 
they would carry them to those regiments, and return their answers. 
They were ordered to attend the house upon summons." 

Every means — ^but ready money, which was not at hand — ^were taken 
to quiet the soldiery, but the Parliament considered it adyisable to bring 
the king nearer to London, lest the troops should seize on his person. 
This was precisely what they intended to do and what they did. A little 
after twelve o'clock at night on the drd of June, Comet Joyce, with a 
party of horse, road up to Holmby. '^ After surrounding the house/' 
sa3rs one of our historians, '' with his troop, said to be one thousand 
strong, he knocked and demanded admittance, telling Major-general 
Brown and Colonel Graves, that he was come to speak to the king. 
''From whom?" demanded those officers, awoke frovi their sleep. 
«Erom myself," said Joyce; whereat they laughed. But Joyce told 
them it was no laughing matter. They then advised him to draw off his 
troops, and in the moming he should see the commissioners. Joyce 
replied that he had not come there to be advised by them, or to talk to 
the coznmissioners, but to speak to the king ; and speak to him he would, 
and soon. At this threat Brown and Graves bade their soldiers stand to 
their arms, and defend the place ; but the soldiers, instead of that, threw 
open the doors, and bade their old comrades welcome. Joyce then went 
direct to t^e chamber of the commissioners, and informed them that there 
was a design to seize the king, and place him at the head of an axmy to 
put down that under General Fairfax ; and that to prevent another war, 
he was come to secure the person of the king, and see that he was not led 
into Airther mischief; for, added the comet, "there be some who 
endeavour to pull down king and people, and set up themselves." 

" The commissioners desired him not to disturb the king's sleep, but to 
wait till moming, and they would tell his majesty of his arrival and 
business. In the moming, Joyce found that Brown had contrived to send 
off Graves to fetch up the king's guard; and * some of his damning 
blades did say and swear they would fetch a party.' But Joyce — a 
stout fellow for a tailor, which he had been — did not trouble himself 
about that, for he knew the guard would not move, as they did not — at 
length insisted on being admitted to the king himself. According to 
Joyce's own account, it was ten o'clock in the evening again when he was 
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ushered, with two or three of his followers, into the royal presence. The 
soldiers took off their hats, and displayed no rudeness, but a blunt pro- 
ceeding to business. According to Clarendon, the comet told the king 
that he was sorry to have disturbed his sleep, but that he must go with 
him. Charles asked whither ? He said to the army^ But where was 
the army ? replied the king. The comet said they would show him. 
His majesty asked by what authority they came. Joyce said " by this ! " 
and showed him his pistol, and desired his majesty to cause himself to be 
dressed, because it was necessary they should make haste. The king sent 
for the commissioners, who asked Joyce whether he had any order from 
Parliament ? — He said no. From the general ? — "No, Whi^t, then, was 
his authority ? — to whom he gave the same reply as to the king, by hold- 
ing up his pistol. They said they would write to the Parliament to leam 
its pleasure, to which Joyce replied, they could do so, but the king mean- 
time must go with him. 

'< Finding that the soldiers sent for would not come, and that the 
officers of the guard said that Joyce's troop were not soldiers of one 
regiment, but drawn from several regiments, and that Joyce was not their 
proper officer, it was clear that there was a general design in the affair, 
and the king said he would go with them at six in the mormng. At the 
hour appointed the king appeared on horseback, and found the troop all 
mounted and ready. The king had overnight demanded of Joyce whether 
he should be forced to do anything against his conscience, and whether 
he should have his servants with him ; and Joyce replied that there was 
no intention to lay any constraint on his majesty, only to prevent his being 
made use of to break up the army before justice had been done to it. 
Before starting, Charles again demanded from Joyce, in the presence of 
the troop, where was his commission, enjoining him to deal ingenuously 
with him, and repeated, " Where, I ask you again, is your commission ?" 
*'Here," said Joyce, "behind me," pointing to the soldiers. Charles 
smiled, and said, " It is a Mr commission, and as well written as I have 
ever seen a commission written in my life; a company of handsome 
proper gentlemen, as I have seen a great while. But what if I should 
refrise to go with you ? I hope you would not force me. I am your 
king ; you ought not to lay violent hands on your king. I acknowledge 
none to be above me here but God." He then demanded again Whither 
they proposed to conduct him. Oxford and Cambridge were named, to 
both of which places Charles objected. Newmarket was next named, and 
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to that he consented. So the first day they rode to Hinchinbrook, and 
the next to Childersleyy near Newmarket." 

The Parliament was thrown into the greatest disorder on receiving the 
news of these proceedings. The city was thrown into a position of 
defence, and orders were immediately despatched that the king should be 
returned to Holmby and that the army should not approach London. 
The answer returned was that his majesty preferred the air of Newmarket. 
And in fact the king was so much more respectfully treated, and so much 
more at his ease, moving fix>m place to place with the army, that he 
shrunk from returning to the solitude of Holmby. The Parliament was 
of opinion that Oliver Cromwell was the chief instigator of the plot, as 
perhaps he was, and they ordered his immediate arrest, but he had left 
town and joined the army, whither it would not have been politic to 
follow him. 

As- to disbanding the army, which was what the Parliament earnestly 
desired, it was a thing impossible. The army steadily refused to be dis- 
banded, and a large part of the people held with the army. The king 
also lent his sanction to the army, and dreamed of brighter days, for 
'* they used him very civilly," and granted to him an indulgence which 
the Presbyterians at Holmby had denied him, namely, chaplains of his 
own selection, and religious worship according to the rites of the Church 
of England. 

Aroused by the persistent efforts of the Parliament to disband or to 
subordinate the army, the officers and soldiers formally impeached eleven 
of its members. The members in their turn impeached the leading 
officers in the army, and the hopes of the royalists rose as they saw this 
division among the Commons. Parliament complained that the king was 
held prisoner by the army ; the army appealed to his majesty whether he 
did not feel himself more at liberty with the troops than with the mem- 
bers of the House, — the king frankly owned that he did, and compli- 
mented them on their courtesy. And so the army drew nearer and 
nearer to London, and there was fresh commotion in both Houses of 
Parliament. For a time the king was lodged in his own royal castle at 
Windsor, and he was frequently permitted to spend days with his 
children. These interviews are said to have been so affecting as to have 
drawn tears from the eyes of CromweU. 

Meanwhile, the Parliament — by which must be understood the Presby- 
terian element in it — were increasing the feud between themselves and the 
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army by commanding the latter to remain at a considerable distance from 
London. The Londoners — that is demagogue tradesmen, turbulent 
tapsters, 'prentices bent on mischief," and a great company of people bent 
on anything but peace and quietness — surrounded the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, shouting for vengeance on the army, and intimidating all moderate 
members. The army was at Hounslow Heath, the king having been sent 
to Hampton Court, and to Hounslow most of the moderate members fled, 
claiming protection from the mob, and throwing themselves on Fairfax 
and the army. 

The troops marched into London,, and never was a city in a greater 
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state of uproar; the shops were all shut up, nothing was going on but 
enlisting and mustering; news continually arriving of the advance of 
the army. The city militia and the common council sat late, and a 
great number of people attended in Guildhall. " "When a scout came in," 
says Whitelock, " and brought news that the army made a halt, or other 
good intelligence, they cried out 'one and all!' But if the scout 
brought word that the army was advancing, they would cry out as loud, 
* treat ! treat ! treat ! ' and thus they spent the night . 

**The Southwarkers sent a deputation to Guildhall, plainly assuring my 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen that Parliament had nothing to look for from 
them, that if the army marched into Southwark it would be well received. 
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as indeed it was that very niglit. The horongh, the defences at the 
Southwark end of London were placed in the hands of the army. The 
head qnaiters were pitched at Hammersmith, and the city was compelled 
to capitulate, promising that the Parliament then sitting should he 
abandoned together with the eleyen impeached membeni ; that the Inde- 
pendents should have charge of the militiay that all the forts, including 
the Tower, should be surrendered, and that the Londoners should promise 
to behaye peaceably. 

'' On Friday, the 6th of August, Fairfax entered the city, preceded by 
a regiment of in&ntry and another of cavalry. He was on horseback, 
attended by his body-guards and a crowd of gentlemen. A long train of 
carriages, containing the fdgitive speakers and members. Lords and Com- 
mons, followed, and then another regiment of cavalry. The soldiers 
marched three abreast, with boughs of laurel in their hats. The late 
turbulent multitudes completed their shame by raising forced acclama- 
tions as they passed. Fairfax thus proceeded through Hyde Park, where 
the corporation met him, and offered him a great gold cup, which he 
curtly declined, and so rode on to the Houses of Parliament, where he 
replaced the speakers in their respective chairs, and the members in their 
old places. 

*' The eleven impeached members fled, and were allowed to escape into 
France, whereupon they were voted guilty of high treason, as well as the 
lord mayor and four aldermen of London, two officers of the trained-band, 
and the Earls of Suffolk, Lincoln, and Middleton, the Lords "Willoughby, 
Hunsdon, Berkeley, and Maynard. The civic officers were sent to the 
Tower. The city was ordered to find the one hundred thousand pounds 
voted for the army. Fairfax distributed different regiments about White- 
hall and the Hoi^ses of Parliament for their protection, and others in the 
Strand, Holbom, and Southwark, to keep the city in quiet. His head 
quarters were moved to Putney, with forces at Chelsea and Fulham. On 
Sunday he and the officers attended the preaching of Hugh Peters, the 
army chaplain, at Putney Church, and thus the Independents were in faU 
power, and the Presbyterians signally humbled.'* 

As we have had occasion in these statements with regard to the move- 
ment of Parliament, to use the terms Presbyterians and Independents, it 
is well that we should distinctly state the differences between them. 

The Independents were so called, from their maintaining, that all 
Christian congregations were so many independent religious societies. 
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that had a right to be governed by their own laws. Eobinson was the 
founder of the sect. It was supposed to have been unknown in England 
before the year 1640, as it is not once mentioned in the ecclesiastical , 
canons and constitutions^ which were drawn up during that year, in the 
synods or visitations held by the Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and 
other prelates; in which canons all the various sects that were then in 
England are particularly mentioned. But when, in process of time, a 
great variety of sects sheltered themselves under cover of this extensive 
denomination, then the genuine Independents renounced this title, and 
substituted another in its pla6e, calling themselves ''Congregational 
Brethren,^' and their religious assemblies '' Congregational churches." 

Presbyterians were so denominated from their maintaining that the 
government of the Church appointed in the New Testament was by 
Presbyteries, associations of ministers and ruling elders all possessed of 
equal power. They recognized regularly appointed ministers with no 
difference in rank. They used no liturgy, but permitted the general 
observation of certain' rules, settled and controlled by church courts. 
The Independents removed all church courts, all government among 
pastors, all interposition of the civil power in religious matters, all 
fixed encouragement to spiritual pastors. According to their principles, 
every congregation, united voluntarily and by common consent, formed 
within itself a distinct church. The election of the congregation was 
alone suficient to confer the sacerdotal character, and as all essential 
difference was abolished between the laity and clergy, no ceremony, no 
institution, no ordination was supposed, as in aU other churches, to be 
necessary to bestow a right to the holy order. The sentiments of these 
two sects were no less different in political matters. The Presbyterians 
intended only to circumscribe the royal prerogative; the Independents 
aspired to a total abolition of the monarchy, and even of the aristocracy ; 
and proposed to establish an entire equality of rank and order, in a re- 
public pure and unmixed. In pursuance of this plan^ they strenuously 
opposed all overtures of peace, except on such conditions as they knew 
could not possibly be procured; and they adhered to the Machiavelian 
maxim, that whoever draws the sword against his sovereign, should sheath 
it only in his bosom. 

The Independents were principally directed by Sir Harry Yane, Oliver 
Cromwell, Nathaniel Piennes, and Oliver St. John, the solicitor-general. 
The Earl of Essex, displeased with a war of which he began to perceive 
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the fatal tendency, adhered to the Presbyterians, and zealously enconrageji 
every reasonable scheme of accommodation. 

The Earl of Northumberland, glorying in his rank and dignity, abhorred 
a scheme which, if it succeeded, would reduce himself and his family to 
the same station with the meanest subject in the kingdom. The Earls of 
Warwick and Denbigh, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Waller, Hollis 
Massey, Whitelocke, Mainard, 61yn, had adopted the same sentiments. 

A considerable majority in the Parliament, and a much greater in the 
nation, adhered to the Presbyterian party; but the adhesion of the army 
to the side of the Independents gave a final blow to the cause of the 
Presbyterians. 

But in the hands of the army and the Independents the king did not 
fare 01. He was royally lodged in Hampton Court and permitted eveiy 
indulgence that did not endanger the final triumph of the Commons. 
That the king should pine for greater liberty, that he should strive for 
restoration to royal authority, is what we might reasonably expect. But 
Charles was unwise in the steps he adopted. He told Ireton, ** 1 shall 
play my game as well as I can," and Ireton had said to him, '' if your 
majesty has a game to play, you must give us leave also to play ours;" 
that game playing was the ruin of the king. Intriguing with the Scots 
while speaking fairly to the English Commons, the king betrayed himself. 
The following anecdote given in Morrice's "Life of Lord Ossery," was 
taken from Cromwell's own lips : — 

** One time, when Lord Boyhil and Cromwell and Ireton were riding 
together, they fell into discourse about the late king's death. Cromwell 
declared that if the king had followed his own naind, and had had trusty 
servants about him, he had fooled them all. And further said, that once 
they had a mind to have closed with him ; but upon something that hap- 
pened, they fell off from their design again. Hy Lord, finding Cromwell 
and Ireton in good humour, and no other person being within hearing, 
asked them if he might be so bold as to desire an account — first, why 
they once would have closed with the king; and, secondly, why they 
did not ? Cromwell very freely told him he would satisfy him in both 
inquiries. ' The reason,' says he, * why we would once have closed with 
the king was this — we found that the Scots and the Presbyterians began 
to be more powerful than we, and if they had made up matters with the 
king, we should have been left in the lurch. Therefore we thought it 
best to prevent them by offering first to come in upon any reasonable 
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conditions. But while we were busy with these thoughts, there came a 
letter from one of our spies, who was of the king's bed-chamber, which 
acquainted us that on that day our doom was decreed ; that he could not 
possibly tell what it was, but that we might find it out if we could inter- 
cept a letter from the king to the queen, wherein he declared what he 
would do. This letter, he said, was sown up in the skirt of a saddle, and 
the bearet of it would come with the saddle on his head, about ten o'clock 
that night, to the Blue Boar in Holboru ; for there he was to take horse, 
and go to Dover with it. This messenger knew nothing of the letter in 
the saddle, but some persons in Dover did. We were at Windsor when 
we received the letter, and immediately upon the receipt of it, Iretpn and 
I resolved to take one trusty fellow with us, and with troopers' habits to 
go to the inn in Holborn ; which, accordingly, we did, and set our man at 
the gate of the inn, where the wicket only was open to let people i^ and 
out. Our man was to give us notice when a person came there with a 
saddle, while we, in the disguise of common troopers, called for cans of 
beer, and continued drinking till about ten o'clock. The sentinel at the 
gate then gave notice that the man with the saddle was come in. Upon 
this we immediately rose, and as the man was leading out his horse, 
saddled, came up to him with drawn swords, and told him we were to 
search there all that went in and out there; and as he looked like an 
honest man, we would only search his saddle, and so dismiss him. Upon 
that, we ungirt the saddle, and carried it into the stall where we had been 
drinking, and left the horseman with our sentinel ; then ripping up one of 
the skirts of the saddle, we there found the letter of which we had been in- 
formed ; and having got it into our hands, we delivered the saddle again to 
the man, teUing him he was an honest man, and bidding him go about his 
business. The man, not knowing what had been done, went away to 
Dover. As soon as we had the letter, we opened it, in which we found 
the king had acquainted the queen that he was now courted by both 
factions — the Scotch Presbyterians and the army — and which bid fairest 
for him should have him ; but he thought he should close with the Scots 
sooner than the other, etc. Upon this,' added Cromwell, * we took horse, 
and went to Windsor ; and finding we were not likely to have any toler- 
able terms from the king, we immediately, from that time forth, resolved 
his ruin.' " 

And his ruin came on speedily enough. Wearied with confinement, 
Loping for better things, reckless as to results, Charles escaped iirom 
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Hampton Conrt. He fled to Southampton, thence communicated with 
the governor of the Isle of Wight, who, unfortunately for him, waa a 
sworn servant of the Commons. When Cromwell was roused from his 
bed at Putney, with the news that the king had escaped, the alarm occa- 
sioned by the event was soon over by a dispatch from Colonel Hammond^ 
stating that his majesty was safe in his hands at Carisbrook Castle. 

At Carisbrook Castle Charles remained in comparative quiet. Cromwell 
and Fair&z found themselves in a difficulty with the army, which was 
growing singularly insubordinate under its insubordinate leaders, and was 
^r maintaining nothing else but the people's freedom and the soldier' » 




Carisbrook Caatle, ▲.!>; 1733. 

rights, being for the abolition of King, Ii<»rds, and Commons. As it was 
uot the intention of CromweU to establish a mere military oligarchy, thb 
conduct on the part of the troops became alarming. It was his desire to 
realize, if possible, a Commonwealth similar to that of the United Pro- 
vinces. He took HoUand for his model — he, the Silent William; Charles, 
Philip the Crafty. There was no dose analogy between the two, but 
there were some points of similarity; and neither the founder of the 
Butch Bepublic nor of the English Commonwealth ever contemplated the 
idea of making the soldier the chief man in the State. As the army exhi- 
bited a mutinous spirit, Cromwell went down to the neighbourhood of 
Hereford, where the main body of the troops was assembled. There find- 
ing the troops exceedingly refractory, he seized the ringleaders, brought 
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them to a drum-liead court-martial, shot one man, condemned others, and 
held several as hostages for the good behaviour of their fellows. He 
showed the soldiers that so long as he lived they must submit to authority, 
and the spirit of the army became totally subdued. 

Thus having time on hand to attend to the king's affairs, Cromwell 
received, but coldly, certain propositions of his majesty as to a speedy 
settlement of affedrs. His majesty was heartily tired of the war, and was 
ready to concede any terms so that he might be restored to regal honour. 
But Cromwell and the Commons doubted his majesty's sincerity: once 
restored to authority, his language might be more imperious, his conduct 
more absolute than it had ever yet been. Only one plan seemed open, 
namely, the bringing of the king to a public investigation^ that the nation 
might know precisely what had been done by the king, and what had 
been done by the Commons, that they might implead each other, and God 
defend the right ! 

But the people— the people who knew not much of politics, and who 
cared more for brisk trade, good cheer, and the making of money, or the 
enjoyment of what money could purchase, began to be loud in their out- 
cries — ^for trade was hard, money hard to get, hard times and no signs of a 
change — they yearned after peace ^nd quiet and good order ; they de- 
manded the restoration of the king ; they '* lusted," said the Eoundheads, 
*' after the flesh-pots of £!gypt," and railed against the Moses who had led 
them into the wilderness. At Carisbrook the king was placed under close 
arrest, but he managed to carry on a secret correspondence with the Scotch 
royalists and with the queen. He sent out and took in letters through a 
crevice in the door of his room, trusting to one Henry Firebrace, a man 
soundly loyal, but in the pay of the Pdrliament, and, as one of the warders 
of Caiisbrook, often employed as king's gaoler. This Firebraoe made 
arrangements for the king's escape. His majesty was to let himself 
down by a silken cord from his window, and Firebrace showed him how to 
do it; but the king, in essaying to follow the example, stuck fast in -the 
iron stanchions, and found it impossible to get through. 

In the mean time the London 'prentices had declared for the king, and 
there had been some hard fighting and not a little bloodshed in London 
streets, ending in the upset of City chivalry. The Scotch royalists had 
made incursions into England, but they fared no better than the Lon- 
doners. The ships at Deal were carried over to Holland and declared for 
the king's service, and Prince Charles took the command ; but after some 
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ehow of action, the sailors deserted the royal cause and came over again to 
the Parliament. The struggle on hoth sides was becoming each day more 
terrible, more determined ; it was plain to all England and to all Europe 
^lat the end was at hand. 

One morning there rode up to Garisbrook Lieutenant Colonel Cobbett, 
in the Parliamentary service, having with him, it was said, a warrant- 
having with him, it was known, certain grim visaged and well appointed 
troopers — and he demanded that the king should be given up to him. 
There ;wa8 no alternative. The king's chaplain and servants crowded 
round him in the utmost alarm, but they could render no help. Lieutenant 
Colonel Cobbett permitted them to take leave, and then carried off Im 
majesty to Hurst Castle in Hampshire, a place that stands in the sea, for 
every tide the waters surrounded it — ^a dreary place enough and sugges- 
tive of dark deeds. 

The king suspected treachery. Had not the second Edward been 
barbarously killed by the cruel ingenuity of his gaolers? had not the 
second Eichard been disposed of by violence ? Was it not suspected that 
other royal heads had been brought low in the dust by murder ? Whether 
or no the king ever foresaw the real intentions of the Commons can never 
be known, but it is probable that he did not suspect that he would him- 
self be brought to public trial, and die an ignominious death. The 
execution of a king was beyond his limited horizon. 

While Charles lay immured at Hurst Castle the catastrophe of the drama 
was hastened. The army resolved on ridding the Parliament of all who 
tolerated the idea of royal restoration. Colonel Pride's regiment of foot 
surrounded the house, and all those members who presented themselves 
and were known to be favourable to the king were arrested. The house 
was thoroughly weeded — ninety-six members excluded, forty-seven im- 
prisoned. No members left but those who were tolerably certain to vote 
one way. After all this there was " a solemn fast," after this a sermon 
at St. Margaret's, Westminster, where the preacher enlarged on the text 
"Bind your king with chains and your nobles with fetters of iron." 

The unhappy monarch was transferred to Windsor Castle, and on the 
very day that he reached that ancient seat of royalty the House of Com- 
' mens, or the Etjmp fragment of it as it was now called, appointed a 
committee of thirty-eight " to consider of drawing up a charge against 
the king and all other delinquents, that they may be brought to condign 
punishment." The report was presented on the 1st of January, and set 
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forth that "Charles Stuart had traitorously and maliciously levied war 
against the present Parliament and the people therein represented." It 
was a charge of high treason against the nation. 

The report being confirmed by the Commons, was sent up to the Lords — 
about a dozen peers still continuing to assemble — ^by them it was rejected. 
Whereupon the Commons declared themselves the only true representa- 
tives of the people, and the origin of all just power, requiring no assistance 
from or concurrence with the Lords, and on the 6th of January, 1649, 
they passed the ordinance for the trial of the king. A high court of 
justice was created for trying him ; the great seal was broken up, and a 
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new seal introduced, and public proclamation was made both at West- 
minster and in the City as tp the approaching work of the tribunal — " in 
the first year of freedom by God's blessing restored." 

John Bradshaw was made lord-president of the court; Mr. Steele, 
attorney-general; Mr. Coke, solicitor-general; Messrs. Dorislaus and 
Aske, as counsel for the Commonwealth : the place of trial was West- 
minster Hall. 

The king was brought from Windsor to St. James's, there placed under 
strict guard, soldiers being on duty in his private chamber, and never 
leaving him night or day. 

On the 20th of January the trial came on. Thousands of people flocked 
to Westminster, all who could obtain admission thronging every part of 
the hall appropriated to spect$iMK»lllP sttfldlBhBiut the hall were 
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densely crowded, and every avenne was strongly guarded by soldiers. 
The commissioners^ to the number of sixty-six, went in procession to the 
hall, in fhll state. The king was brought in a sedan chair from St. 
James's to Whitehall, and from thence to the place of trial. 

The arrangements within the hall were as follows : there was a long 
table behind which sat the president in a chair of crimson Telvet, behind 
him and in a line with him were the commissioners on seats covered with 
scarlet At the table sat two clerks. On the table were the mace and 




John Bradshaw. 
{From a rare Print.) 

sword. At the bottom of the table directly facing the president was a 
chair for the king. Below, the hall was densely crowded, as were also 
the galleries on both sides. The commissioners all sat with their hats on- 
The king also wore his hat. When he appeared at the bar he glared 
round at the people and sternly eyed the commissioners, after which, he 
sat down and awaited the opening of the proceedings. 

Bradshaw addressed the king — '* Charles Stuart, King of England, the 
people being deeply sensible of the calamities which have been brought on 
the nation, which are fixed upon you as the principal author of them, have 
resolved to make inquisition for blood, and according to that debt and 
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due they awe to juBtice, to Ood, the kingdom, and themselyes, they are 
resolved to bring you to trial and judgment, and for this purpose have 
constituted this high court of justice before which you are brought" 

Then the solicitor-general rose to make the charge, and >notwith6tanding 
that the king interrupted him by tapping him lightly on the shoulder 
with his cane — ^in doing which its gold head dropped off— went on with 
his speech and ordered the clerk to read the formal indictment. Charles 
again endeavoured to interrupt the proceedings, but finding his efforts in 
vain, sat calmly — only smiling when he heard himself accused of treason. 
It was a strange language for a king's ears. 

The charge being finished, Bradshaw the president demanded the answer 
of the prisoner at the bar. The only answer Charles condescended to 
make was that he acknowledged no authority superior to his own ; that 
he would not yield his right nor submit to a self-elected court. He was 
indignant at the insult put on him, and demanded in his turn what answer 
they (the Commissioners) had to make for this outrage on his royal autho- 
rity. '* By what authority am^I here ? I mean lawful authority, for there 
are many unlawful authorities in the world — ^thieves and robbers by the 
highways. Kemember, I am your lawful'king : let me know by what lawful 
authority I am seated here ; resolve me that, and you shall hear from me." 

There was but one answer, and this answer was not plainly given in 
word. The king was there beeause the Commons had revolutionized the 
country — because they had asserted the miyesty of the people as superior 
to the majesty of the king— 'because whether the king was satisfied as to 
their lawful authority or no, they were quite satisfied with it themselves. 
This, in point of fact, was the final answer of Bradshaw to the king's 
repeated demand, ''Shew me your authority." Still the king refused to 
acknowledge the legality of the court, declining to plead, yet insisting on 
being heard, maintaining to the last a bold front, and glancing round at 
the crowded court with an air as kingly as when he was crowned. ^ 

The trial lasted three days : on the third day the commissioners having 
received evidence as to the late civil war having been provoked by the 
king, retired to consider their verdict, and unanimously declared him 
£puilty. The names of the commissioners were read over. It was re- 
marked, that in calling over the court, when the crier pronounced the 
name of Lord Pairfaz, which had been inserted in the number, a voice 
from the gallery exclaimed, '' He has more prudence than to be here." 
TVlien the impeachment was read, '' In the name of the good people of 
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Englamd/' ** That is a fidaehood/' replied the same Toioe in a ahriUer tone, 
** not a half nor a qoarter : where are the people or their representatives? 
Oliyer Cromwell is a rog«e and a traitor." Aztell, the officer who 
guarded the courts gaye orders to fire at the place from whence these 
insolent speeches proceeded; hmt it was dlscoyered that Lady Fairfax was 
there, and that it was she who had the conrage to utter them. She was 
a person of nohle hirth, the daughter of Horace, Lord Yere, of Tilhury; 
ahe had long encouraged her husband's zeal against the royal cause, and 




William Juzon, ArchbiBhop of OanterburT'. 
{lirom the original at Lambeth Palaee,) 

was now, Kke himself, filled with abhorrence at tiie fatal and unexpected 
consequences of all his yictories and successes. 

After order was restored, Bradshaw — Charles still attempting to inter- 
fere — ^pronounced sentence: "That the court being satisfied in conacience 
that he, Charles Stuart, was guilty of the crimes of which he had been 
accused, did adjudge him as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and public 
enemy of the good people of this nation, to be put to death by seyering 
his head from his body.'' 
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The king again endeavoured to speak, but was sternly forbidden, 
the guards being ordered to remove him from the bar. He was taken 
back to St. James's Palace, where he spent the remainder of the day, 
Sunday the 28th, and Monday the 29tb of January — the execution being 
fixed for Tuesday the dOth. Bishop Juxon was in attendance on him, 
and he was allowed an interview with his children, the Duke of 
Gloucester and the Princess Elizabeth. The interview, an account of 
which was afterwards written by the princess, was extremely affecting. 




The king did not perish without an effort to save him. Prince Charles 
sent over a carte blanche, signed in his own hand and sealed with his seal, 
only entreating the Parliament to spare his father's life and make what 
terms they pleased. The States of Holland interceded; the Scottish 
Parliament protested; but protest, intercession, and appeal were all alike 
in vain. * 

On the morning of his execution Charles dressed himself with peculiar 
care, saying it was his second marriage day and he would be as trim as 
possible. He wore t^n^|jg^|)ring if he shivered with the cold the 
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rogaes wotdd say he trembled. He was snmmoned from St. James's by 
Colonel Hacker, at ten in the forenoon* A double line of infantry formed 
a path through the park to Whitehall; an escort of infantry with colonrB 
flying and drums beating awaited him. Juzon walked on the king's 
right hand ; Colonel Tomlinson on the left On reaching Whitehall the 
king ascended the stairs with a light step, proceeded to his own chamber, 
and there remained until past one, when he was summoned to the scaffold. 

The scaffold was erected in front of the banqueting house, a window 
being taken out so that it might give access to the platform. The scaffold 
and the block were draped with black cloth, the axe enveloped in crape. 
The king addressed the people, but was heard only by those who stood 
near him on the scaffold. In his speech he asserted liis entire innocence 
of all the crimes laid to his charge, and declared that he died the martyr 
of the people. 

When the king had concluded his speech he put his hair up under a 
cap and the bishop said to him, '' There is but one stage more, which, 
though turbulent and troublesome, is yet a very short one. Consider, it 
will carry you a great way — even firom earth to heaven." 

"I go," he answered, "from a coiruptible to an incorruptibte crown- 
where no disturbance can take place.'' 

"You exchange," said the bishop, *' a temporal fcfr ail eternal crown— 
a good exchange." 

The king took off his cloak, divested himself of his George, and gave it 
to Juxon, uttering but one word — " Remember." He then, without any 
resistance, or any sign of fear, laid his head on the block. There was 
intense silence, the axe flashed in the light of a wintry sunbeam— a heavy 
thud — and the Commons had killed the king. 




Block and Axe. 




Cromwell at the Siege of Drogheda. 

THE STORY OF THE "CURSE OF CROMWELL/' 

[a.p. 1649-50.] 



^N the Story of the Iridi MaBsaere we have shown what Mghtftd 
atrocities weie committed by the GathoHos on the Protestant 
settlers. It is an awM picture of blind bigotry and vindictive 
cnielty. But it is equalled in every dark shade, excepting that 
of treachery, by the acts of the Parliamentary army under the command 
of Oliver Cromwell — acts which have made the "the Curse o' Cromw^ " 
the bitterest malediction an Irish Catholic peasant can employ. 
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Ghaikft the First was dead. His statue in the Boyal Excliange and in 
other places was thrown down, and the words were inscribed on the pe- 
destals whereon they had stood — ''Exit Tyrannns, Eegam TJltimns, Anno 
Libertatis Angliee restitutaB prime, a.d. 1648, January 30" (Old Style). A 
statement, translated into French, Latin, and Dutch, i^as drawn up by the 
Council of State, justifying the change of government &om a monarchy to 
a republic. The King's Bench Court was called the Upper Bench or the 
Commons Bench — all insignia of royalty were abolished. If there had 
been a patriotic menagerie owner, as there was in the days of the French 
Eeyolution, he would have called, as did that wild beast keeper, his Eoyal 







''iTiinTlfeiffri'"'-i 






Bristol. 
{From an old Print.) 

tiger — the National Tiger, or the Tiger of the Commons. Several royalist 
prisoners lost their heads in Palace Yard—- others were imprisoned and 
heavily fined. There was an outcry from the people as to the heavy 
taxation which they were ill able to bear; famine and pestiLence wei:e 
decimating the Northern counties ; levelling principles — ^principles which 
set forth that all men were free and equal, and consequently should share 
alike — ^were being rapidly promulgated ; there was the speedy prospect of 
a People's revolution overturning the Eepublic of the Commons ; but in 
the midst of it all the condition of Ireland — in a state of open rebellio|i — 
\ felt to be all-important— a matter that must be settled— and who so 
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fit to settle it as C^vot ? '' Oliver deecended on Ireland like the hammer 
of Thor ; smote it, as at one fell stroke, into dust and rain, never to re- 
unite against him more." 

C^KMDwell set out on his journey to Ireland in royal state. He rode in 




The Defeat of Ormond at Bathzmnes. 



a coach drawn by six Planders mares from Windsor to Bristol, and was 
attended by a life guard of eighty men, the meanest of whom was a com- 
mander or esquire ; many of them were colonels — ^all in rich uniform — 
with trumpeters in state liveries sounding fanfares at the entrance into 
eyeiy town or city through which the procession passed. He sailed from 
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Bristol on the 13ih of August and nnTed in Dublin on the 15th, where 
he msde a speech in the streets, and was leceiTed with aoclamatian. 

The only places at that time left to the Parliament in Iieknd were 
Dublin and Derry. The royalist cause was prosperous, and the Marquis 
of Ormond had even laid siege to Dublin. Advancing on both sides of the 
LifTey he had cast up works which completely shut in Jones, the goyemor, 
and cut off the pasturage for the horses. Ormond lay at Bathmines, and 
was hastening the work around Dublin with the apparent certainty of 
reducing the city before many days. No man braver than he, nor more 
confident of success. Exhausted with fatigue one night, after a hard 
day's toil, he retired to rest, giving orders to the troops to remain under 
arms. Hardly, however, had he closed his eyes when ha was suddenly 
awakened with the noise of firing ; and, starting from his bed, saw 
everything about him in the utmost confusion. Jones, the governor, a 
brave and experienced officer, had made a sally with the reinforcement 
lately arrived; and attacking a party of Ormond's men, occupied in 
repairing an old fort which commanded the city, he totally defeated them ; 
improving the advantage which he had gained, he came up at Bathmines 
with the main body of Ormond's army, which he soon threw into disorder, 
and drove them off'the field. All the ammunition was seized, all the 
baggage and provisions ; three thousand men wero killed, upwards of two 
thousand wero taken prisoners — and with these a triumphal entry was 
made into Dublin. 

The defeat at Bathmines, which, threw a blemish on Ormondes charactw^, 
gave a heavy blow to the royal cause. The army which with much 
labour and industry Ormond had been levying for more than a twelve- 
month, was entirely dispersed. At the same time Cromwell, with a body 
of picked troops, was approaching — ^bent on doing the work he had eome 
to do. 

Cromwell on his arrival remained fer about a fertnight in Dublin, wham 
he was joined by Iroton. On the 9th of September he began his work at 

DROGHEDA. 

This town, anciently called Trodagh, since the time ot Henry II. had 
been rogarded as a place of great importance. The governor of the plaoe 
was Sir Anthony Ashton, who had a garrison of sdeot men, three thai^- 
sand in number, commanded by Sir Edmund Yamey, whose father was 
killed in the fight for the royal standard at the batfle of Edge HiUL 
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Aflhtony the goyemor, waa so confident of the strength of Drogheda, tiiAt 
he wrote to Ormond saying he need not hurry to their relief as the town 
^'coold not be carried by assault." He therefore complacently enough 
watched the airiyal and settling down of Cromwell's army — satisfied that 
outside Dn^heda they might remain for a long while, but that inside they 
sever could be without the garrison surrendered. 

Cromwell made immediate preparation for the siege, but before a shot 
was fired he sent a formal summons to the governor to surrraider both 
castle and town. This command was haughtily reftised, and the attack 
was commenced by assault on the south side of the town, a point where, 
although idle defences were most formidable, the soldiers would have the 
largest amount of shelter in mounting the breach. Great annoyance was 
occasioned by guns placed in a church spire, and the first day was spent 
in battering down this steeple. On the next, two breaches were made 
in the east wall, and at five o'clock in the evening some seven hundred 
mm, under Colonel Cossele, marched to the assault. 'VTith impetuous 
fury they mounted and rushed in, but the besieged received them on the 
point of the pike and hurled them back again with the loss of their leader 
and a consid^able number of officers. Discomfited — shattered — ^the rem- 
nant looked reund for help, and help was not distant. With a ringing 
eheer a thousand men came rushing to their aid, General Cromwell at 
their head. Another fieree combat at the breach, another intense struggle 
for life or death, the besieged — feeling their peril — ^fighting with a super- 
human energy and strength ; the soldiers of Cromwell steadily advancing 
— ^many dropped — the deepening twilight ushered in the night of death to 
scores ; but they neither faltered nor fell back ; they had comis to conquer, 
and not all the men in Drogheda thrice told could divert the' fate of the 
town. They secured the breach ; they were masters of the entrench- 
ments; they had forced an entry to the churoh— <shureh militant from 
whose *^ pulpit of stone" so many hurled defiances had been flung. There 
was an ancient Imilding called Mill Mound, moated and pallisaded ; there 
Ashton and his principal officon had retired ; but nothing could resist the 
impetuous rush of Cromwell's soldiers — ^the Mill Mound was soon their 
own — and all within were put to the sword. 

The sun had gone down, the dark nig^t had come, but the work whidi 
remained for Cromwell's soktierB to perform was labour best done in the 
black darkness. Two thousand people, at the least, perished that night 
in Drogheda. There was no 8paring««-death 1 it rang out from the datter 
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of fheir aoooatrementSy it wis lieaid in the psalniB they sang! Here 
were they a host of Israelitee with Canaanites at their mercy. There 
was a pyramid of fire leaping into the air from 8t Peter's steeple, where 
" sundry arrant Papists" were burnt aliye. A thousand people flocking 
to a chnrch for protection were all destroyed. Drogheda became a great 
alanghter-honse ; but the butchers,, who said grace oyer the slaoghteiv 
grew tired at length with their work, and some Tictims were spared till 
the next day when they were killed im cold blood. 

It was urged that the ^'Papists" in tho town had insulted the Pro- 
testants — had thrust them out of tho yery church where they themselyes 
so miserably peridied ; it was declared that sudi a spectacle as had been 
exhibited would strike terror throughout the country and saye the 
shedding of blood elsewhere. The f^tiyes who afterwards surrendered 
were thus dealt with : all the officers were knocked on the head, eyery 
tenth of the priyates killed, and the rest shipped as slayes to Barbadoes. 

This massacre was described by Cromwell as ''a maryellous great 
meroy," and he prayed that '' all honest hearts may giye the glory to 
Ood alone, to whom, indeed, the praise of the mercy belongs." 

The ''mercy" was continued for fiye day&, during which the soldiere 
glutted their yengeance by an indiscriminate slaughter and pillage, and 
all the friars, to employ Cromwell's own expression, were " knocked on 
the head promiscuously." 

Cromwell returned with great rejoicing from Drogheda to Dublin. 
From thence he marched to Wexford and appeared before that town on 
the 1st of October. 

WEXFORD 

Is a seaport town, built on the south side of the Slaney ; it was formerly 
surrounded by a wall and defences of tolerable strength. It is famous as 
haying been the head quarters for a time of the rebels in 1798, who held 
it till after the battle of Vinegar Hill, but a more melancholy interest 
attaches to it on account of the massacre of which it was the scene 
in 1649. 

When Cromwell appeared before the walls of Wexford he summoned the 
goyemor to surrender; this summons was refrised, but the officer who 
commanded' the castle turned traitor and yielded it to CromwelL A 
battle took place in the Market Place, where the royalist troops made 
stout resistance, but in yain. Cromwell informed the Parliament they 
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were all put to the sword ; '^ not many less than two thousand, and I 
believe not twenty of yonrs from first to last of the siege. The soldiers 
got a very good booty, and the inhabitants were either so completely 
killed, or run away, that it were a fine opportunity for honest people to 
go and plant themselves there." Without dwelling on the all frightfdl 
incident of the carnage, we may state that about three hundred women 
clustered round and clinging to the cross — ^imploring the help of Him who 
hung upon it — ^were butchered, every one as another " great mercy." 

After the capture of Wexford Cromwell marched upon EosSj a strongly- 
fortified town on the southern border of Wexford county. The garrison 




Cork. 



surrendered as soon as a breach was effected. It was commanded by 
General Taafe, who demanded liberty of conscience, to which Crom- 
well replied that if he meant ''a liberty to exercise the Mass," he must 
plainly tell him that where the Parliament of England had power that 
would not be allowed. However, the garrison received honourable 
terms; they were allowed to march out with arms and baggage; and 
accordingly the general retreated towards Kilkenny with 1500 men. The 
rest, to the number of 600, remained and agreed to serve under Cromwell. 
Ireton, CromweU's Lieutenant-General, had been sent to lay siege to 
Duncannon, an important fort, which commands the mouth of the Suir, 
but he was obliged to abandon the enterprise. The army was now 
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weakened by the munber of ganisong left behind in fhe conqneied towns^ 
and also by Bickness, whioh Cromwell himself did not escape. But the 
terror of his name, and the disaensionB of a doomed people, did his work 
almost as effeetaallj as bis arms. Ixt Cork the garrison joined the Pro- 
testant citizens, and, driving out their govemor and the Irish inhabitants, 
declared for the Parliament Tonghal, and other Monster towns, also 
revolted from their CathoUc and Boyalist authorities, and submitted to 
Cromwell. The latter marched against Waterfoid, but postponed the 
attempt in consequence of the enfeebled condition of his men ; but he 
advanced towards Dungarvon, which surrendered at discretion, and he 
made Youghal his winter quarters, distributing his troops in the citieB 
which had revolted ; while all the Catholic towns still unsubdued, except 
donmel and Salkennj, refused to receive the troops of Ormond, the 
King's Lord-lieutenant. The latter proposed to assist in the defence of 
Wateiford, but they refused to ^ve his troops quarter, even in huts under 
their walls outside, though he agreed to pay for aU their provisions. He 
was obliged to retire to Kilkenny, his own city, where he wrote in great 
mortification to acquaint the king — Charles II. — " how his authority was 
despised by those great pretenders to loyalty." 

CLONMEL. 

After reducing Kilkenny Cromwell marched on Clonmel. The siege 
began on the 28th of March, 1650, and lasted till the 8th of May. Id 
Clonmel, according to 'Whitelock, ''they found the stoutest enemy this 
army had met in Ireland, and there never was seen so hot a stonn, of so 
long a continuance, and so gallantly defended, either in Ireland or Eng- 
land." The besiegers endeavoured to take the town by storm, but were 
utterly confounded. ''The fierce death-wrestle," says an eye-witness, 
'' lasted four hours." At length when the ammunition of the besieged 
was exhausted, and no ftirther supply possible, they stole away in the 
night; the inhabitants agreed to terms of surrender, securing Cvomwell's 
promise to spare dvilians not taken with arms. When the army enteared 
they found the garrison fied, and a hot pursuit followed. Some of the 
troopers were overtaken, <ni th& road and killed, but the civiHana eacaped 
massacre* 

With the reduction of Clonmel Cromwell ended his '' handsome opeU of 
work," as Carlyle calls it, and prepared to return to England. He had 
spent ten months in Ireland and had certainly done more to bring the 
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people into BubjeotioA than anj geneial before him. l^othing cau screen 
him from the charge of atrocious craelly in the conduct of this campaign. 
The royalist generals endeavoured to set him a better example. ''I 
took," says Lord Castlehaven, '' Athy by storm, with all the garrison 
(seyen hundred) prisoners. I made a present of them to Cromwell, de- 
siring him by letter that he would do the same to me, if any of mine 
should fall into his power. But he little valued my civility, for in a few 
days after he besdeged Gouvan, and the soldiers mutinying and giving up 
the place with their officers, he caused the governor Hammond and some 
other officers to be put to death." Cromwell avows this in one of his 
letters. ''The next day the colonel, major, aud the rest of the com^- 
missioned officers were shot to deaths all but one, who, being very 
earnest to have the castle delivered, was pardoned." And this, he ad- 
mits, was because they refused to surrender at his first summons. He 
seemed to consider a refusal to surrender, at once and unconditionally, a 
deadly crime, and avenged it most bloodily. Were all war to be carried 
on on this princit>le, it would be a war, not of saints, but of devils. On 
the other hand, Ormond, in one of his letters, says, '' Eathfamham was 
taken by our troops by storm, and all that were in it made prisoners; 
and, though five hundred solders entered the castle before any officer of 
note, yet not one creature was killed; which I tell you by the way, to 
observe the difierenee betwixt our and the rebels' making use of a 
victory." 

The charge is exceedingly h€javy*^the conduct of Cromwell often ap- 
proaching to savagism. "While the soil Was still wet with the blood he 
had shed he penned and published '' A Declaration for the tJndeceiving of 
Deluded and Seduced People, which will be satisfactory to all that do not 
wilfully shut their eyes against the light : in answer to certain late De- 
clari(tions and Acts framed by the Irish Popish Prelates and Clergy in a con- 
venticle at Clonmacnoise," in which he sets forth that all Christians belong to 
the spiritual estate, and that there is no other difference between them than 
in the functions they discharge ; that the term clergy and laity is anti- 
Christian, and leads to discontent and division ; that men should never 
have recourse to carnal means for the advancement of religion ; that the 
people were the last objects of the care and solicitude of the priesthood; 
that if the people were a flock, they could be but badly fed imder such 
pastors ; that l^e mass was an unmeaning ceremony, and therefore not 
to be tolerated ; that the priesthood^ in the propagaticm of Cathdioisni^ 
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bad made use chiefly of fiie and sword ; that not an instance ooold \» 
giyen of any one man since his coming into Ireland| not in arms, being 
massacred, destroyed, or banished, concerning whose massacre or destsrao- 
tion justice had not been done; that he should not willingly take, or Buier 




Eeception of Cromwell at Briatol on hia Betum firom Ireland. 

to be taken away, the life of any man not in arms, but by the trial to which 
the people are subject by law ; that if the people should run to arms by 
the instigation of their clergy or otherwise, they could receiye no mercy at 
his hands; that Eug^d had experience of the blessing of God in proae- 
cutiug just and righteous causes, and that if ever men were engaged in a 
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righteous cause in the world, this war would hardly he second to it ; that 
he had come to ask an account of the innocent hlood that had heen shed, 
and hring to an account all who, hy appearing in arms, had sought to 
justify the same ; to hreak the power of a company of lawless rehels, and, 
by the assistance of God, hold forth and maintain the lustre and glory of 
English liberty; that such as had heen formerly in arms might, by sub- 
mitting themselves, have their cases presented to the State of England, 
which no doubt would be ready to take into consideration the nature and 
quality of their actings, and deal mercifully with them, and so with those 
who were still in arms ; while such as persisted and continued in arms 
could expect nothing else but what in the providence of God (in what is 
falsely called the chance of war) might come «pon them; that such of the 
nobility, gentry, and Commons of Ireland, as had been actors in the re- 
bellion, might depend on the protection of liieir property, liberties, and 
lives ; but tiiat if after all this the people should headily run on after the 
counsels of their prelates and clergy, and other leaders, he hoped to be 
free from the misery and desolation, blood and ruin, that should befall 
them, and that he should rejoice to exercise the utmost severity against 
them! 

Cromwell was received at Bristol on his return from Ireland with royal 
state. Civic officers, local dignitaries, the troops, multitudes of people 
turned out to give him welcome — salvoes were fired in his honour — he 
was the hero of the hour — ^the man who had smitten Ireland into subjec- 
tion, and left on that unhappy land "the Curse of Cromwell." His 
progress to London was an ovation. Some one remarking what crowds 
went oTlt to see his triumph, he answered — ** But if they came to see me 
hanged, how many more would there be ! " 




Charles II. • 

(F^om a painting *y mdUy,) 

THE STORY OF DUNBAR. 

[A.D. 1660.] 




LN Scotland, after the death of the first Charles, the Prince of 
Wales — Charles the Second — ^was prodaimed King by order of 
the Scottish Parliament. The young king was at the Hagae 
when Sir Joseph Douglas brought him intelligence of what had 
taken place. He immediately quitted Holland, and after passing some 
time in Paris, went to Jersey, where he learned that his acceptance of the 
Scottish crown was burdened with certain conditions — conditions not in 
any way congenial to his humour. It was thought proper that he ahould 
separate himself from his dissolute companions, of whom there were many ; 
that he should renounce Episcopacy and swear to the Covenant — ^in fact, 
that he should accept all the terms concerning which his father had in the 
first place offended the Scottish nation. Still Charles was privately 
assured by the gallant but sanguinary Montrose, and others, that his 
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aeeeptanee of the terms would be merely temporary* The Coyenanters 
lepreaeuted only a section of Scottish loyalists — a large section, but still 
not all — and with foreign help much might be done, if Charles should at 
once become monarch of the land. 

So Charles agreed to meet the Commissioners at Bred% and Montrose 
having been created a marquis and receiyed the George, raised the royal 
standard in the Highlands, and called upon tbe clans to rise and defend 
their king before the Covenanters could sell him to the English as they 




The Marqms of Montrose. 
{From a painting by Vandyke, in the collection of his grace the Marquis of Jfontroee.) 

had done his father. He exhibited a banner bearing a repres^itation of 
the beheaded monarch with the inscription, ^' Judge and avenge my cause, 
Lord.'' The name of Montrose was associated with many brilliant 
astions — ^but actions fraught with terror. He was represented by his 
partizans as a demi-god, and by his enemies as a monster. He was the 
idol of his soldiers, ''his course was brief and bright ; but the brig^tnestf 
was that of a blood red comet crossing the shuddering midnight, and not 
of a calm and steady star." The few followers who surrounded him when 
he unfiirled his stamjinUK the y^H^BW w^re totally incompetent to 
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oontert with tiie forces immediately sent against them hy the GoTenanters. 
Lesliei the hra^ old soldier, adyaaced to oppose him. Strachan, with a 
body of horse, was aent to check his progress. Montrose was suddenly 
attacked and completely defeated. Strachan, before the fight, began 
calling his men tunmnd him, and informed them that God had giyen ''the 
rebel and apostate Montrose into their hands." fie then gaye ont a 
psalm, which they sang, and then they dispersed in successiye companies, 
fidling in presently with Montrose and making an easy yictory. Montrose 
had his horse killed under him, and though he got snother horse and 
swam across a rapid riyer, he fled in such haste as to leaye behind him 
his sword, doak, and newly-acquired star and garter. In the disguise of 
a peasant he reached the mountains of Sutherland, and found an asylum 
in the house of Madeod of Assynt, who had formerly seryed under him. 
This base man betrayed him into the hands of his foes. 

The Coyenanters conducted their noble prisoner in triumph to Edin- 
burgh, where he was exposed to the most atrocious insults. After being 
conducted through the public streets, bound down on a high bench in a 
cart constructed for the purpose, with his hat off, the executioner accom- 
panying him, and his officers walking two and two in fetters behind him, 
he was brought before the Parliament. Loudon, the chancellor, in a 
yiolent declamation reproached him with the murders, treasons, and 
impieties for which he was now to suffer condign punislmtent. Montrose, 
who bore all the indignities with the greatest firmness, and looked down 
with a noble disdain on the rancour of his enemies, boldly iieplied, that in 
all his warlike onterprises he was warranted by that commission which 
he had receiyed from his or their master, against whose lawful authority 
they had erected their standard ; that no blood had oyer been shed by him 
but in the fidd of battle, and many persons were now in his eye — ^many 
now dared to pronounce sentence of death upon him, whose life, forfeited 
by the laws of war, he had formerly sayed from the fury of the soldiers ; 
that he was sorry to find no better testimony of their return to allegiance 
than the murder of a fiEdthful subject, in whose death the king's com- 
mission must be so highly injured and insulted ; that, as for himself, lie 
scorned their yindictiye fanatical rage, an^ was only grieved at the con- 
tumely offered to that authority by which he acted. • He was hanged on a 
gibbet thirty feet high ; his head was afterwards fixed on a spike in the 
capital, and his limbs sent for exposure in different cities. 

The young king hearing the fftte of his braye ally and servant, protested 
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to the Scottish Parliament that he had never anthorised him to draw the 
sword — ^nay, that he had done so in direct opposition to his express com- 
mand ; that, as for himself, he was ready to comply with all their pro- 
positions. Arriving safe in the Frith of Cromarty, before he was allowed 
to land he was desired to sign the Covenant, for the Covenanters had bnt 
little faith in his word. He did so, and was recognized as king. At 
Dunfermline he wished to append his signature to a new declaration, by 
which he denounced '< popery and prelacy," and asserted that he had no 
other enemies than those who were the enemies of the Covenant. It was 
on this occasion that the Bev. Patrick Gillespie said to him : 

** Sire, imless in your soul and conscience you are satisfied, beyond all 
hesitation, of the righteousness of this declaration, do not subscribe to it — 
no, not for three kingdoms." 

''Mr. Gillespie," said the king, ''I am satisfied, and will therefore 
subscribe." 

When the news of the young king's reception in Scotland was known 
in England, active measures were taken to reduce the Covenanters and to 
banish their chosen sovereign. An army was assembled and the command 
offered to Fairfax, but declined. Cromwell then consented to accept the 
command, and immediately commenced his march to the North. The 
Scotch heard of his advance and David Leslie, with sixty thousand men, 
prepared to receive him. 

On the 22nd of July Cromwell's army crossed the Tweed. They found the 
-whole country through which they marched desolate. It had been laid waste 
by the Scots to prevent the English obtaining any supplies. The people 
bad fled — all except a few women, who on their knees besought mercy — ^a 
report having been circulated that Cromwell had resolved on striking the 
right hand from every male above sixteen and under sixty, and to pierce 
•with red-hot irons the breast of every woman he could find. It is scarcely 
necessary to say there was no truth in the rumour, but it was sufficiently 
terrible — and not without some show of probability, coupled with Crom- 
"well's recent acts in Ireland — ^to fill the peasantry with alarm and to drive 
them before him as sheep before wolves. In the twilight of that July 
night the beacon fires of Scotland were lighted. Fire answered fire and 
spread through the land the news of Cromwell's coming. The Engli^ 
saw the red light in the sky, and they knew what it portended — ^they 
knew that the Scots were rapidly rising — ^not only to maintain King 
Charles, but to preserve their nationality— to hold by their Covenant: 
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tbai their aacieiit animoaties and riyalry were being qnenehed, and that a 
▼ery di£EiBrent aoit of woik was befova them than that in which thej had 
been engaged in Ireland. 

The Scottiah anny, nnder Leali^ was posted between Edinbnigh ai&d 
Laith, well defended by batteries and entrenchments. Nothing ooiuld 
induce the wary commander to qnit this vantage gronnd, and for a whole 
month Cromweill found it impossible to draw him from his strong position, 
Iieslie knew that the English army as mnch exceeded lus in diadpline 
a^ad experience aa it fell short of it in point of nnmbenpy and pmdfintily 




kept within his ^itrenclmients. By skirmishes and petty reconnoitres he 
endeavx)nred to animate the spirits of his soldiers ; and m these enterparieea 
he was generally successful. His army every day became more nnineroiQa 
and moxe expert The yonng king himself arrived in the camp — not nmoh 
to the ''godly discipline" thereof*— and having displayed his eonragiB m a 
small exGiorsion, ^gaged the i^probation of the soldiers. Cromwell m 
the yneantime was in a disagreeable position. It was plain he woxild 
ma|ce w easy conqii/BG(t— he would never fall as ^' Thor's hammfir" on 
Sortia* ihei» was no change of Ua obtaining flPii|^^lies„ fixr the oomrtry 
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l)etween Ltith and Edinburgh had been laid waste. He had to depend on 
his ships which brought supplies from England; but stormy weather 
interfered with this arrangement, and there was long delay and much 
letter writing — ^much letter writing in a Scriptural vein. Those of the 
Covenanters' cause, and those of the Independent cause, alike confident 
that they were the chosen of the Lord and must prevail, sometimes 
commended one another in prayer to the mercy of the All-HerciM — 




Xdmborgh Caatle. 

Bometxmes denounced one another under Old Testament names ; they wiere 
both loud in their expression as to the "fear of the Lord," and botti 
kept their powder dry. 

The most unfortunate part of the whole bSsoi for Leslie and the Scotff, 
was the presence in the camp of a superabundant amount of the preaching 
element The preachers were perfectly satisfied in their own minds that 
nothing was wanting on Leslie's part but a sudden swoop on the mis- 
guided Independents in order to flieir complete discomfiture. Brave 
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old Letliei who had aeon madh of stem work, was not to be so readily 
eQnyinoed-*no, not when special reyelations were yonchsafed— or, rather, 
said to be so— to some of the most excitable preachers in the camp, and 
Tiotory was assored if a sndden attack were made. 

At length Cromwell, fidrly exhausted with waiting, made a sndden 
march in the direction of Stirling, as though he intended to cut off that 
city from oommnmcation with the capital. Leslie put his troops in 
motion — ^precisely what Cromwell wished him to do. In langoage as 
remarkable for its extravagance in point of &ct as well as of style, 
Carlyle describes CromweU as ''Bathed in the eternal splendonrs — ^it is 
so he walks onr dim earth ; this man is one of few. He is projected with 
a terrible force out of the eternities, and in the times and their arenas 
there is nothing that can withstand him. It is great; to us it is tragic ; 
a thing that should strike us dumb ! My brave one ! the old noble pro- 
phecy is divine ; older than Hebrew David ; old as the origin of man ; 
and shall, though in wider wap than thou supposed, be fulfilled." 

Marching away from his old quarters, Cromwell broke up the camp of 
Leslie. Hastily the forces were despatched after him. The vanguards 
came to skirmishing, but Ihe boggy ground prevented a battle. So 
Cromwell retreated, fired his huts on the Pentlands, and fell back towards 
Dunbar. The Scots knew he was harassed by sickness, hard pressed for 
want of supplies ; they saw in this retreat an escape into England ; and, 
fall of confidence as to the result, Leslie rapidly marched his troops, out- 
stripped Cromwell, and hemmed him in between Dunbar and DoonhiU. 
The ministers in the Scottish camp began to return thanks as for a victory. 
It was so very plain to them that this Cromwell could not by any means 
escape them. There was a deep ravine called Cockbum or Coppers path, 
about forty feet deep and as many wide, with a stream running through 
it. This separated Oliver from the Scottish army, which lay on Doonhill. 
On the right of Cromwell's army lay Belhaven Bay, on the left a path 
leading by Brocksmith House, southward. This pass only was left open, 
and Leslie determined to secure it. With this object in view, he moved 
his right wing in that direction — ^that pass once secured, no pass would be 
left to the English — ^nothing but surrender and defeat. Looking through 
a glass, Cromwell saw the movement of the Scots, divined its purpose^ 
and suddenly cried out^ '< the Lord hath delivered them into our hands." 
He saw that a vigorous attack in the early morning on the right wing of 
the ScottiBh army would disarrange all their movements, and probably end 
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in their defeat. A counoil of war was called, and at the appointed time 
the attack was made. 

"The Covenant — ^the Covenant," was the shont of the Scots; "the 
Lord of Hosts — the Lord of Hosts" the thundering answer of the 
English. The Scots^ thomgh doable in number to the Englifi(h| were soon 




The Battle of Dunbar. 

put to flight, and pursued, with great slaughter. The chief, if not the 
only, resistance was made by one regiment of Highlanders — a portion of 
the army which was least infected with fanaticism. But two of Oliver's 
regiments of foot that were in the van behaved themselves with such 
bravery that they not only sustained the charge of the enemy's horse, but 
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beat thm hmk «poa fhair foot^ and, IbUowing them dose, forced botfc 
hone and foot to retreat up the hilly from which they had yentored to 
make the altadu The bodj (tf the enemj, finding their yanguard, which 
•ooneisted of their ehoioeet men, thna thrown hack npon them, began to 
flhift for themeelTea, in the effort to do which they fell into each pre- 
cipitatton and diaorder^ that few of them dared to look behind them. 
'' Almost from the first dash of the hostile weapons, it became apparent 
to which side the yictoiy would incline, l^'ever did Cromwell more 
enthnsiasticallj, and yet more calmly, exert himself:; nerer, with 
his sli^tly-silveied locks, and piercing looks of stem composnre, 
did he appear so like the ancient geuus of war, less contending for an 
uncertain triumph, than assuring it to eyery soldier of his little band, in 
whose eyery breast his energies expanded. In the thick of the fight, Ura 
sun then riaing in majesty from the sea, he seized upon his appearanoe 
with a poet's feeling, united with an intense conyiction of the presence 
and fiEtyour of the God of Battles, crying aloud, 'l^ow let God arise, and 
his enemies shall be scattered!' And, in truth, yain were all the ad- 
yantages which the Scots deriyed from their numbers, and the pouring of 
their masses down, while the English had to tml and fight their way «p, 
the steep hills of this bloody contest." Ko yict<My could haye been more 
complete^ About three thousand of ti&e ooemy were sUiin, and nine 
thousand taken priseneiB. All their baggage, arms, artillery, and ammu- 
nition fell into the hands of the English. Cromwell pursued his ad- 
yantage, and took possessien of Edinburgh and Leith. Neyer had 
Cromwell obtained such a triumph. The successful issue of the battle 
determined ^'that in military action nothing can supply the place of 
discipline and experience ; and that in the presence of real danger, where 
men are not accustomed to it^ the fumes of enthusiasm presently dissipate 
and lose their influence." 

After he had achieyed this signal yictory, Cromwell wrote to the Par- 
liament in the following terms : — 

'* Thus you haye the prospect of one of the most signal mercies God 
hath done for England and His people in the war ; and now may it please 
you to give me the leave of a few words. It is easy to say the Lord: 
hath done this. It would do you good to see and hear our poor fooi- 
going up and down, making their boast of God. But, Sir, it's in your 
hands, and by these emin^it m^cies God puts it more into your handa^ to- 
l^ve glocy to ^jin ;, to improve your power and Hia bleilsingSy to Hia^ 
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praise. We that serre you, beg of you not to own us, but God alone. 
We pray you own His people more, for they are chariots and horsemen of 
Israel. Disown yourselyes, but own your authority, and improye it to 
curb the proud and l^e insolent, sucb as would disturb the tranquillity of 
England, though imder w^at specious pretences soever. Belieye the 
oppressed ; hear the groans of poor prisoners in England. Be pleased to 
veform the abuses of ;all precessions ; and if there be any one that makes 
many poor to make a few rick, tiiat suits not a commonwealth. If He 
who strengthens your servants to fight, please to give you hearts to set 
upon these things, in order to His glory, and the glory of your common- 
wealth ; then, bendes the benefit England shall feel thereby, you shaU 
shine forth to other nations, who shall emulate the glory of such a pattern^ 
and, through the power of God, tom in to the like ! 

** These are bur deares. And that you may have liberty and opportu- 
nity to do these things, and not to be hindered, we have been, and shall 
be (by God's assistance) willing to venture our lives ; and will not desire 
you should be precipitated by importunities from your care of safety and 
preservation ; but that the doing of these good things may bave their 
place amongst those wMch concern wellbeing, and so be wrought in their 
time and order. 

" Since we came into Scotland, it bath been our dedre and longing to 
have avoided blood in ti&is business, by reason that God hatb a people here 
fearing His name, thougb deceived. And to that end have we ofiered 
much love: unto such, in the bowels of Christ; and concerning the truth 
of our hearts therein, have we appealed unto the Lord. The ministers of 
Scotland have hindered tike passage of these things to the bearts of those 
to wbom we intended l^em. And now we hear, that not only the 
deceived people, but some ^of the ministers have also fallen in this battle. 
This is the great hand of tbe Lord, and worthy of the consideration of all 
those who take into their lumds the instruments of a foolisb shepberd— 
to wit, meddling with woiidly poHtics, and mixtures of earthly powers, 
to set up that which they call the Kingdom of Chrisl, which is neither it, 
nor if it were it^ would such means be found effectual to that end ; and 
ne^ect or trust not to the word of God — ^the sword of the Spirit which is 
alone powerful and able for the setting up of that kingdom ; and wben 
trusted to will be found effectually able to that end^ and will also do iti'^ 
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THE STOET OF THE BATTLE OF WORCESTER 



A.B. 1651. 




^OECESTEE was the scene oi the last straggle of the 
royalists with the republican party. There, on the 
3rd of September — memorable day in the life of Oliver 
Cromwell — was fought a decisive battle : a sharp 
fierce straggle on the part of the king's men — a slow euro fight on the 
part of the Commons. Defeated and dispirited in Scotland, the king and 
the Scottish royalists, picking up, as it were, such stray wayfaring 
royalists as could be found on their road — ^forced their way into England. 
As to King Charles he was. right weary of the covenanters and the 
restraints which were put on him. Long prayers — long sermons — long 
graces over short commons — ^were scarcely in accordance with the genius 
of the merry monarch. He was glad to run the risk of utter failure 
rather than remain as he was, so that when the word was given to march 
over the border, he was one of the first who hailed it with delight And 
the army, to the number of fourteen thousand men, quitted their camp, 
and proceeded by long marches, towards the south. Cromwell, whose 
mind was more vigorous than comprehensive, was confounded at the 
motions of the enemy. Wholly intent on an offensive war, he had 
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reduced himself to the necessity of sapporting one of the defensive kind, 
and saw the king, with a numeious army, advancing into England, where 
his presence, from the general hatred which prevailed against the Parlia* 
ment, was capable of producing some grand revolution. 

But if this conduct was erroneous in Cromwell, he quickly repaired it 
by his vigour and activity. He despatched letters to the Parliament, 
exhorting them not to be alarmed at the approach of the Scots : he issued 
orders in all quarters for coUectiag forces to oppose the king : he despatched 
Lambert, with a body of cavalry, to hang upon the rear of the royal 
army, and annoy them in their march: and he himself, sfboi leaving 
Monk with seven thousand men, to finish the reduction of Scotland, 
pursued the king with all possible expedition. Whatever hopes of 
assistance the king had entertained £rom an invasion of England, he soon 
found that the event did not answer his expectation. The Scots, dis- 
couraged at the prospect of so dangerous an enterprise, began to desert in 
great numbers. The English Presbyterians, utterly ignorant of the king's 
approach, were totally unprepared to join him. The royalists lay under 
the same disadvantage ; and were farther deterred from joining the 
Scottish army, by the rigid orders which the committee of ministers had 
issued', not to admit any, even in this desperate extremity, who would not 
consent to subscribe the covenant. 

Charles advanced rapidly into England. He had crossed the Mersey 
before Lambert and Harrison had formed a junction near Warrington and 
attempted to draw him into a battle near Ejiutsford Heath. But Charles 
eluded the temptation, and passed on to Worcester, where he was received 
with considerable show of loyal respect by the Mayor and Corporation. 
But the hopes of the king were blighted by the narrow bigotry of the 
Presbyterian ministers. They would still allow of no one taking up arms 
for the king but those who denounced << Popery and Prelacy," and were 
ready to subscribe the covenant. 

When Charles ascertained late in August the number of his troops, he 
found that his whole force amounted to twelve thousand ; and he learned 
about the same time that Cromwell was rapidly approaching with an 
army of thirty thousand. 

From the tower of the cathedral Charles saw the annies drawing neai^- 
the ''boa" coiling its fold around the ''lion." It ^as the third of 
September, the anniversary of the battle of Dunbar. Lambert had 
crossed the Severn at Tipton with ten thousand men. Cromwell a few 
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hoan later also orMsed the Sereniy and Fleetwood, with another diyision 
of the army, the Teme. While Fleetwood was effecting the passage, 
Charles anmmoned his troops and sallied out to attack him in tiie 
meadows, and there a fiercely sustained hattle was fonght. Groinw^ 
eame np to the assistance of Fleetwood, and pressed hard on the little 
band of royidists; thonsands ooyered the ground — dying and dead,— bnt 
the remainder fonght witii exemplary bravery, Charles himself displaying 
heroio courage. Inch by inch the royalists were driven back. The 
charge of the Ironsides was irresistible. Betreat was inevitable ; in vain 
the young king endeavoured to rally them— slowly but surely they fell 
back on Worcester, closely pressed by the Parliamentarians, until at 
length the battle was fought out in Worcester streets, and the beaten) 
bafBled royolists threw down their arms and surrendered. 

The dead and the wounded strewed the ground ; the king was a fugi- 
tive, several of his best Mends were prisoners, his army completely 
beaten — ^the overthrow of the royal cause was final. 

At ten o'clock on that S^t^nber nig^t Cromwell wrote to the 
Parliament : 

" Sir, — ^Being so weary, and scarce able to write, yet I thought it my 
duty to let you kuow thus much. That upon this day, being the Brd of 
September (remarkable for a mercy vouchsafed to your forces on this day 
twelvemonths in Scotland), we built a bridge of boats over Severn, 
between it and Teme, about half a mile from Worcester ; and another over 
Teme, within pistol shot of our other bridge. Lieutenant-General Fleet- 
wood and Major-General Dean marched from Upton on the south-west 
side of Severn up to Powick, a town which was a pass the enemy kept. 
We, from our side of Severn, passed over some hone and foot, and were 
in conjunction with the lieutenant-general's forces. We beat the enemy 
firom hedge to hedge, till we beat him into Worcester. 

** The enemy then drew up all his forces on the other side the town, all 
but what he had lost, aud made a very considerable fight with us for 
three hours' space ; but in the end we beat him totally, and pursued him 
to his royal fort, which we took, and indeed have beat^ei his whole army. 
When we took this fort, we turned his own guns upon him. The enemy 
hath had great loss, and certainly is scattered, a^d run several ways. We 
are in pursuit of him^ and have laid forces in several places that we hope 
wiU gather him up» 
^ << Indeed this hat^ been a very glorious meroy, and as stiff a oantest for 
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four or five hours as eyer I have seen. Both your old foroei and those 
new-raided have bdiayed themselYes with very great cooragey and he that 
made them come out made them willing to fight for you. The Lord GK>d 
Almighty frame onr hearts to real thankfulness for this, which is alone 
his doing. I hope I shall within a day or two give you a more perfect 
account." 







Battle of Worcester. 



His heart was too full to giye expression to its deeper emotioiis in the 
firsty and that a single letter. On liio following day my lord-general 
takes his pen in hand again to address the Speaks, and record this 
*^ crowning mercy" in hia military life :-— 

^* Sir,^^I am not yet able to giye you an exfu>t acoirant of thp gieat 
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le Laid htA inon^f for this commonwealth and for his people ; 
and yet I am unwilling to be silent, but, according to mj duty, shall 
represent it to you as it come to hand. 

'' The battle was fought with yarious success for some hours, but still 
hopeful on your part» and in the ^id became an absolute victory, and so 
full a one as proved a total defeat and ruin of the enemy's army, and a 
possession of the town, our men entering at the enemy's heels, and fighting 
with them in the streets with very great courage. We took all their 
baggage and artillery. What the slain are I can give you no account, 
because we have not taken an exact view, but they are very many, and 
must needs be so, because the dispute was long and very near at hand, 
and often at push of pike, and from one defence to another. There are 
about six or seven thousand prisoners taken here, and many ofELcers and 
noblemen of very great quality. Duke Hamilton, the Earl of Kothes, and 
divers other noblemen ; I hear the Earl of Lauderdale, many officers of 
great quality, and some that will be fit subjects for your justice. 

'^We have sent very considerable parties after the flying enemy; I 
hear they have taken considerable numbers of prisoners, and are very 
close in pursuit. Indeed I hear the country riseth upon them everywhere ; 
and I believe the forces that lay, through Provid^ice, at Bewdley, and in 
Shropshire and Staffordshire, and those with Colonel Lilbum, were in a 
condition as if this had been foreseen, to intercept what should return. 

" A more particular account than this will be prepared for you as we 
are able. I hear they had not many more than a thousand horse in their 
body that fled ; and I believe you have near four thousand forces follow- 
ing, and interposing between them and home ; what fish they will catch, 
time will declare. Their army was about sixteen thousand strong, and 
fought ours on the Worcester side of Severn abnost with their whole, 
whilst we had engaged about half our army on the other side, but with 
parties of theirs. Indeed it was a stiff business ; yet I do not think we 
have lost two hundred men. Your new-raised forces did perform singular 
good service ; for which they deserve a very high estimation and acknow- 
ledgment ; as also for their willingness thereunto, forasmuch as the same 
hath added so much to the reputation of your affairs. They are all 
despatched home again; which I hope will be much for the ease and 
satisfaction of the country ; which is a great fruit of these successes. 

'* The dimensions of this mercy are above my thoughts ; it is, for aught 
I know, a crowning mercy. Surely, if it be not, such a one we shall 
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liaye, if this provoke those that are concerned mittoii—i» ■■» 

the Parliament to do the will of hinnrbolutit done bkirii fir M^flai 
for the nation ; whose good pleamie it m fo wlriitiA flie nation and the 
change of the goyemmenl^ bj aaki^ fii» people so willing to the defence 
thereof^ and so ng^aiBj Vkma^ Oe endeavours of your servants in this 
late great woik* I n (old humbly to beg, that all thoughts may tend 
to the pranotii^ of his honour who hath wrought so great salvation ; and 
that the fatness of these continued mercies may not occasion pride and 
wantonness, as formerly the like hath done to a chosen nation ; but that 
the fear of the Lord, even for his mercies, may keep an authority and a 
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people so prospered, and blessed, and witnessed unto, humble and faithful ; 

and that justice and righteousness, mercy and truth may flow £rom you, 

as a thankfcd return to our gracious God." 

'While Cromwell— the great Captain who sheathed his sword at 

Worcester — ^was thus writing solemnly to the Parliament, King Charles, 

in various disguises was endeavouring to effect his escape j&om England. 
He quitted Worcester at about three o'clock in the afternoon and without 
halting travelled about twenty-six miles in company with flfty or sixty 
of his friends. To provide for his safety, he thought it best to separate 
himself from his companions ; and he left them without commimicating 
his intentions to any of them. By the Earl of Derby's directions, he 
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went to BoBbobdy a lone honae on the bordeni of Staffordahire, inliabited 
hj one Penderelly a j&nner. To this man Ghades entmsted himself. 
The man had dignity of aeatimenta much ahove his condition; end 
thoog^ death waa denounced against all who ccmcealed the king, and a 
great reward promiaed to any one who would betray him, he profeased 




King Charles in the Oak. 

and maintained unshaken fidelity. Se took the assistance of his four 
brothers, equally honourable with himself; and haying clothed the king 
in a garb like their own, they led him into a neighbouring wood, put a 
bill into hifi hand, and pretended to employ th^nselves in cutting fisigota. 
S<mie mghU he lay upon straw in the house, and fed on such homely 
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fare as it afforded. For a better cAncealinent, he mounted npon an oak, 
where he sheltered himself among the leaves and branches for twenty- 
four hours. He saw several soldiers pass by. All of them were intent 
m search of the king ; and some expressed, in his hearing, their earnest 
wishes of seizing him. This tree was afterwards denominated the Boyal 
oak, and for many years was regarded by the neighbourhood with great 
veneration. 

In the course of his adventures, he was frequently exposed to danger 
no less imminent. He was compelled to ride before a young lady, in the 
character of a servant ; he was even obliged to conceal himself in holes 
and lurking-places : he was known by a person of the name of Pope, 
butler to the gentleman at whose house he resided as the lady's servant ; 
but the man had too much honour to discover him : he was once detected 
by the sagacity of a smith, who observed his horse's shoes had been made 
in the North, and i^iot in the West, as he pretended ; and he very nar- 
rowly escaped ; at last, after a concealment of more than a month, during 
which time he had entrusted his life to the fidelity of forty different 
persons; after assuming various disguises, and passing through many 
dangers, he embarked in a vessel at Shoreham, in Sussex, and arrived 
safely at Fescamp, in Normandy. 
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Bobert Blake 
{lirom an authentie Portrait.) 



THE STOKY OF THE PUEITAN SEA KING. 

[iuD. 1645-64], 




iOEEMOST among the men of the English Commonwealth 
stands Eohert Blake. Both as a soldier and sailor lie did 
good service to the conntry. He was not educated for eithei 
profession ; but when the king raised his standard at Nottingham, 
and summoned the nobility and gentry to defend the royal cause, Blake 
was one of the first to join the Commons. 

The most remarkable event of the war in which Blake was engaged 
was the defence of Lyme. It was a small fishing town, its port affording 
shelter to vessels of low tonnage ; yet as the only harbour for many 
leagues on a stormy coast, it was a place of considerable importance. 
"With a few troops Blake took possession of the town, in order to defend 
the shipping from the cavaliers, and there he was summoned to surrender 
by Prince Maurice. Receiving a defiant answer. Prince Maurice ordered 
his trumpeters to sound a charge, and horse and foot came on in fuU 
array— steel caps, steel coats, lances, pikes, and swords, all blazing with 
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^the nmliglit, as gallant a spectacle as yon might wish to see. But Blake 

had thrown np defences, and he and his troopers were in no mood to 

yield. The charge was repulsed, and the mortification of Prince Maurice 

at being so defeated was extreme. He resolved to bring np the main 

body of his army, and to lay regular siege to Lyme. But storm, 

stratagem, blockade, failed to make any impression on the little garrison. 

In the shallow trenches beyond the mudworks flowed the hlood of the 

noblest in England ; under Blake*s fire more men of gentle birth perished 

at Lyme, than in all the other skirmishes and sieges in the western 

counties. The garrison ^was in a sorry plight : few had ^aoes or shirts, 

and fewer still a whole suit of clothes. Some of those who defended the 

breastworks had never before handled a musket ; but they fought Hke — 

Men. The young helped, and the women helped, bandaging woimds and 

loading guns, and discharging the musket when need be, and many a 

scented Cavalier was shot by a woman. One night a fierce attack was 

made by the royalists, and some of them actually forced their way 

through the rude works into the market. They had reason to repent 

their folly ; for as well might they have walked into the shambles : they 

perished to a man. One morning, some reinforcements arriving at the 

besieging lines, the royalists jested over their breakfast, and swore they 

would take the town before they dined. They oame oa gallantly, but 

were beaten back with great slaughter. In the town bread and powder 

were becoming scarcer every day : the succour which had been expected 

had not arrived. Prince Maurice knew of their miserable plight, and 

determined to surprise them; but his purpose was known, and Blake 

resolved on returning plot for plot. When, as expected, the royalist 

assailants came up, those on guard at the outworks fled before them, and 

were hotly pursued. To the number of four hundred the pursuers rushed 

into the town, and there they suddenly found themselves inclosed: a 

deadly fire pouring on them from door, window, and parapet, their 

escape effectually cut off, they fell in heaps, and were slaughtered 

every one. 

Towards the end of May, some vessels arrived from the Parliament with 
stores of food and ammunition for the besieged. The sailors were shocked 
at the deplorable condition of the brave defenders of that little town, and 
munificently gave up every article of clothing they could spare, — "thirty 
pairs of boots, sixty pairs of stockings, a heap oi old clothes, a good round 
number of shirts, and a considerable quantity of bread and fish." While 
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these ted still more generous things were being done hj the sailofs^ httd 
fighting was going on in the town. The Cayaliers liad made aaothar 
ttttaok, only to katre their eorpses on the ground ; but the garriioii 
sofEsred eererely, and Blake was wounded in the foot While the dead 
wi^ being bttiiedy another attack was made with hand-grenades and 
scaHng-ladders. The attack fidledas the rest had failed; but the loss to 
the garrison was heaFy. 

Wken the fighting was 0¥Mr fiir that day, three hundred aeamen wan 
secretly Isnded tor the assistance of Blake» and the fleet then weighed 
anchor. The royalist, suspecting that some of the garrison bad been 
taken on board with the intention of an attack on the rear, despatshed 
scouts to watch, and troops to proTont a landing ; and on the following 
day a last grand attack was made on the town. Blake had about twelre 
hundred men at command, including the three hundred seamen ; Maujioe 
hsring despatched his cavalry to guard the coast, was prorided with a 
force but little suj^erior in numbers. At six iu the eyening, ibe filing 
began, and so hotly and fiercdy was it kept up, that many houees were 
soon in flames and the third of the town a heap of ruins. The fighting 
was a well contested hand-to-hand engagement, the most deadly which hsd 
yet been fought at Lyme. Maurice, who had anticipated an easy yictf^, 
was overwhelmed by his fiailure, and withdrew his forces aa rapidly as be 
could. Five hundred caraliers were left dead in the streets and trendies. 
The siege was raised : the royalists retired, firing into the town, as a 
parting salute, a shower of red-hot balls and bars of twisted lead. 

Having thus sucoessMly achieved the defence of Lyme, Eobert Blake 
prepared for further services to the Conunonwealth. At Tauuton espe- 
cially he exhibited his extraordinary powers in a very con^cuous 
manner, but his greatest achievements were reserved for the maritime 
de&noe of England. 

When, on the establishment of the Oomnumwealth, Eobert Blake was 
called with Colonels Beane and Popham to the command of the fleet, 
abuses everywhere existed in the navy. The dockyards were misman- 
aged ; the ships were unseaw<»iihy ; the seamen's wages in arrears ; the 
rations unwholesome ; and no hospital was provided fi>r the sick. The 
sailors were demoralized: lawless ae^ore,*- mutinous at sea. Some 
vessels belonging to tihe fleet had deserted from the Parliame]lt and gone 
over to l^e Royal cause ;* the cavaliers were exerting themselvesMx) foment 
the revolt ; Prince Bupert and his brother Maurice were cruising in the 
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Ommel on a marauding expedition, and selling l^eir prizes in the 
kvbour of EiBfl&le. 

Blake was in his fiftieth year when he entered on naral oonimand ; and 
hi* first step was to discharge all the idle, Ticious, and disaffected seamen, 
and to fill up their places with good and tme men. This occasioned him 
BO difficulty : Tolonteers were many ; and the Thames Watermen, who 
nnder an ancient charter had the right to claim service, insisted .on 
their priyilege, and manned the hero's ships. His next step was to 
reform abuses, and to make ready for sea. His third to set sail in quest 
of his former foe, Bupert the Robber, who had grown rich in prize-^money, 
and was boastfdl of what he yet intended to achieve. The union^jaek no 
longer was ran up in the ships of the Parliament, instead of this was 
displayed a plain red cross on a white ground. 

When Bupert ascertained that Kake was in command, no doubt he 
swcne that he would make short work of the Puritan. And indeed his 
prospects at that time were encouraging. Ireland was in revolt; the 
Cavaliers in great force, and King Charles the Second — ^the First had lost 
his head three months before — was seriously thinking of embarking for 
the Hague and assorting his claims to the crown. One unfortunate cir- 
eumstance interfered with this resolve on the part of the young king ; he 
was short of cash y to encourage him Bupert caught a Duteh trader — ^he 
was no more careful what he captured than the most unconscionable pirate 
that ever displayed a black flag — sold her for ten thousand pounds, and 
sent him the money. But Charles did not come. 

Kinsale was the fiivoured harbour of Prince Bupert— there he took 

reluge, there he sold his prizes, there he ruled as a tyrannical dasdiing 

young prince. He run up ten unfortunate fellows to the yard arm on 

suspicion of desertion; he shot a young enagn and all his troop on a suspicion 

at mutiny ; he flung away human Ufe as the dregs from his wine eup, a 

very model gentleman of the cavalier type. In Kinsale harboor^ however, 

JPriflMe Bupert was compelled to remain for a much longtt period than he 

ifltaided« There he was discovered by Blake and shut up safdy within 

it. Jket» was no escape, except by fighting a battle and running the 

bazaid of total defeat ; there were no means of acquiring fresh plunder ; 

tke weather was delightful, bright summer time, the very seasoti f<Mr an 

4»ccel]ent campaign in the privateering line,— but rigid, inflexible destiny 

rejpDesented by the Piuitan fleet, with Blake for its commander, waited 

<«ltt^ Kinsale harbosr. 
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Months passed in this way. Enpeit's men murmnred and deserted, 
his money was rapidly diminishing ; the winter approaching. But this 
latter eiiciunstanoe fayoored his escape. As the winter neared, and the 
strong winds of the north-east set in, Blake was forced to ride out at a 
greater distance from the mouth of the harbour, it being an extremely 
dangerous lee shore, and entirely without safe anchorage. Taking 
advantage of this, Eupert, with seyen sail, contriyed to escape, and once 
clear of Blake's cruixers leyied black mail on the ships of all nations. 

Blake was commissioned to follow and destroy this princely marauder. 
A small force was fitted out consisting of fiye ships, carrying altogether 
one hundred and fourteen guns. To these fiye ships were afterwards 
added four men-of-war and fiye merchant men. Prince Eupert in the 
meantime had met with a most flattering reception from John of Braganza, 
king of Portugal ; his fleet was permitted to anchor under the guns of 
Belleisle, and he was assured of protection from all his enemies. At that 
time Portugal and England were on friendly terms ; when Blake therefore 
arriyed at the mouth of the Tagns, and permission was refused him to 
enter, he sent a formal complaint to the king, yery well knowing the 
actual cause of the prohibition. The king demurred, preyaricated, and 
endeayoured with a cimning affectation of sincerity to disann suspieion, 
while he consulted his ministers on what was to be d<me. There was 
the redoubtable Englishman with the Commonwealth at his back 
demanding his rights, plainly claiming to be allowed to enter and to make 
short work of the pirate prince, who had no business to find security in a 
friendly port. The ministers urged the king to yield ; the queen, fasci- 
nated by the brilliant cayalier, upheld the cause of Prince Rupert ; John 
of Braganza was in extreme difiiculty. To add to his trouble the Lis- 
bonei^ sided with Bupert, so did the priests— money and soft speeches 
misure a brief popularity. It must be stated that Eupert endeayoured to 
get rid of Blake after a fashion of his own, and thus relieye the king of 
the difficulty. He placed a bombshell in a double headed barrel, with a 
lock in the middle, so contriyed that on being opened it would explode. 
It was sent to the admiral's ship as a ton of oil ; but the deyice was 
discoyered before harm was done. 

Failing in this scheme Eupert pushed down the riyer in the hope of 
escape, but he found the passage effectually blockaded, and was forced to 
retreat. Blake then urgently demanded of the king permission to right 
himself. The answer was the arrest of seyeral English merchants and a 
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public avowal in fayour of the pirates. It was an open declaration of 
war, and was so construed by the English admiral, who seized without 
parley the Brazil fleet of nine sail coming out of the Tagus, with a threat 
to seize the American fleets as they returned, if justice were not rendered. 
He kept his word so far as to attack a fleet of twenty-three yessels 
returning £rom the Brazils'; in this engagement three ships were burnt, 
the admiral's was sunk, the vice-admiral's and eleven large ships, all laden 
with valuable cargoes, taken. On receiving intelligence of this disaster, 
Xing John ordered an immediate attack on the English ; it was made, and 
foiled utterly^ a second attempt was made with the same result; the 
losses to the Portuguese became most serious and alarming ; the necessity 
for making peace was urged upon the vacillating monarch, who at last 
advised Eupert to fly as he could no longer protect him. Eupert made 
good his retreat, and a special embassy was despatched to the English 
Parliament, humbly begging for terms of peace. 

In the meantime Eupert and his brother Maurice continued their 
sea-roving depredations ; they found convenient shelter among wild rocky 
coastlines, such as we may imagine would be selected by the reckless and 
daring water rats, '' I mean pirates" — and stored within their lairs, the 
com, silks, wine, and specie which they captured. A new fleet was fitted 
out by the English Parliament to pursue and punish the depredators ; 
Blake was entrusted with the command, and the instructions he received 
have been epitomized by his biographers as — '^ Uphold the interests and 
the honour of England; pursue, capture, or destroy its revolted fleet; 
prdtect its trade and its citizens abroad; overawe its rivals and &lse 
friends ; harass and humble its avowed' enemies." Blake was thoroughly 
independent as to the methods by which these instructions should be 
carried out — and who so well as he knew how to use this absolute, 
unshackled authority? Blake followed the cavalier coursers, and heard 
with indignation of the pusillanimity or worse of the Spaniards in Anda- 
lusia, who had allowed Eupert to bum six English vessels under their 
very gons. It was not the first cause of complaint which the English 
Commonwealth had against the Spanish court, and Blake was resolved to 
bring aflairs to an issue. He followed Eupert through the Straits of 
Gibraltar ; picking up information as he sailed as to the movements of the 
pirates at Cape Paloe, near Oarthagena, he heard of them as seen in a 
tremendous squall, where they parted company, some of the ships running 
for shelter into Carthagena harbour. There Blake appeared, sbuttmg 
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tibem ini and demanding from the Spanish antharities psxmmion to 
daatroy them. The goyemor pretended ignoianoe of the real state of 
affidrsi and Blake diwiainiiig further parley hegan the attack, completing 
the work of destmetion by firing some of the Tessels, and driring the 
rest utterly disabled on shore. This act not only yindioated the honour 
of Knglandi but was a boon to the merohant serrice of the world. The 
work of destmetion^ howerer, was not yet completed. 

Bnpert and ICaurice, with three Teasels, feeling that their oocupatton 
was nearly gonci stood aeross for Toulon ; there Maurice amved in safety, 
and quietly add a cargo of plunder. Bupert, less fortunate, waadriTcn 
by stress ci weather to Sicily, where he remained part of the winter, but 
ultimately joined his brother in the French port. Make haying ascer- 
tained where they had found shelter, arriyed before the p^ and sent a 
message to the govemw, protesting against the succour giyen to enemies of 
the English Commonwealth* The French did just as the Portuguese and 
Spaniards had done— eyaded the question, parleyed, and &youred the escape 
of the pirate piisonos. This rendered Blake indignant* He declared he 
would make prises of all the French yessds he encountered, and he kept 
his word. As for Eupert and Maurice, they reached the West Indies, and 
there preyed on English, Spanish, and other yessels; at 'length, in a trop* 
ioal storm, they parted company. Maurice was neyer heard of more ; but 
Bupert figured as a gay cayalier in the court of the merry monarch. 

In February, 1661, Blake, in his return homewards, captured four 
French prizes, including a man-of-war, in which action some oiroum- 
stances happened that deserye to be mentioned. The admiral aummoned 
the captain on board his ship, and hayiug asked him if he was willing to 
lay down his sword, was answered in the negatiye, upon which Blake told 
him to return to his ship and fight it out as l<»ig as he was able. • The 
captain took him at his word, and fought him brayely frar two hours, 
when being forced to submit, he went again on board Blake's ahip, 
where upon his knees he first kissed his sword, and then jwosentadit to 
the admiral. This ship, along with four morO) the admiral sent to 
Eng^d, and not long after arriying himself at Plymduth wi^ his 
squadron, he reoeiyed the thanks of the Parliament, and was eonstitiited 
one of the wardens of the Cinque Ports. 

But Blake did not remain idle. The cayaliers, following the laacl of 
^ijboe Ett^ert, had taken to piratical depredations, and found plaoea of 
security among the leeks of Jersey, Ouoensey, tM Ifae fioilif* fpnwqp. 
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Blaike fltormed their fastnesses. His fellows seemed amphibious. They 
fought as veil on land as on water. It was hard work driving out the 
cavaliers, but it was at last accomplished. When Blake curled his 
moustache and said it ought to be done, you might rely upon his doing it. 

The next important event with which the name of Bobert Blake 
became illustrious was the war with the Hollanders. There was much of 
kindred feeling between the Dutchmen of the United Provinces and the 
men of the English Commonwealth ; both were Protestant States ; both 
had won their freedom; both were busy in conserving their religious 
and political liberties ; but the Dutchmen had erred in their estimate of 
English prowess, they had delayed alliance when it should have been 
concluded, they had grown jealous of our increasing power, confident of 
their bwn invincibility, and << drifted" into war. They carried on the 
largest trade in the world, and English money circulated freely in the 
exchange of Eotterdam and Amsterdam, and many a wealthy burgomaster 
might trace his fortune to commercial dealings with the English. Great, 
ther^ore, was the dismay of the Dutch when the I^avigation Act was 
passed by the British Parliament, declaring that no goods, the produce of 
Asia, AMca, or America, should be imported into England, except in 
ships belonging to subjects of the English Commonwealth. It was a 
deadly blow to the Dutch trade. The Dutch ambassador urged the repeal 
of the law, and went so far as to hint that Holland was prepared to defend 
its interests. That menace was enongh. Parliament claimed those honours 
to the Bed Cross of England in the narrow seas which had been nominally 
held since the days of Saxon Alfi*ed, and this led to a speedy rupture. * 

Blake was cruizing in the channel, and there he came up with the 
Dutch fleet, commanded by Van Tromp. When h^ observed Van Tromp 
bear nearer to his fleet than he had any occasion to do, he saluted him 
with two guns loaded with powder only, to put him in mind of striking 
his flag ; upon which, in contempt, the latter fired on tiie contrary side of 
his ship. Blake then fired a second and third gun, which were answered 
with a broadside. The English admiral, perceiving t^at Van Tromp's 
intention was to fight, detached himself from the rest of his fleet to treat 
with him, and thus prevent the efltision of blood ; but when Blake 
approached, Van Tromp, contrary to the law of nations — ^the English 
admiral having come with a design to treat— fired on him a whole broad- 
rfda. Kake was in bis cabin, little expecting to be thus saluted, when 
/fhe shot bxoktt the windows, and shattered the stemof tjhe ship; this put 
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him into a Tiolent pasdoiiy and onrling his whiBkers, as he used to .do 
whenever he. was angirj, he commanded his men to answer the Dutch in 
his own coin. Bkke singly sustained the attack of the Dutch fleet for 
some time, till his other ships and the squadron under Bourne could join 
him, and then the engagement grew hot on hoth sides, when night put an 
end to it, and the Dutch retired with the loss of two ships, hut without 
taking or destroying any of the English. Blake lost fifteen men in this 
engagement, and was engaged for four hours with the main hody of the 
Dutch fleet, during which time his ship received a thousand shot. He 
ascrihed his preservation to the particular hlessing of God, and his 
success to the justice of his cause, the Dutch having first attacked lum 
upon the English coasts. 

After this signal triumph, Blake remained ahsolute and invincihle in 
the narrow seas. In less than a month he sent into the Thames more 
than forty rich prizes. His success reanimated the courage of the 
Parliament, forty sail and six fire ships were added to the fleet, the navy 
increased, and the men's wages raised. By the end of the summer the 
admiral had under his command 105 vessels, carrying 3961 guns. 

The Dutchmen witnessed these preparations with concern, hut not with 
dismay ; their vast resources and inflexible spirit suggested preparations on 
an equally magnificent scale. Their renowned admiral was placed in 
command of a fleet of 120 sail, many of the vessels larger and better 
equipped than had ever ridden in northern waters. It was confidently 
supposed by the Hollanders that this fleet would effectually sweep away 
the English ships, and settle at once the question of English supremacy. 

But there was another question which had first to be settled. The 
Dutch carried on an extensive fishing trade, and every year they fished 
among the northern islands, and their nets were sweltered with silvery 
spoil. Their right to fish in these waters was denied by the English, as 
our own fishermen suffered severely firom the invasion. Blake knew that 
six hundred fishing boats, under a convoy of twelve men-of-war, had 
appeared among the northern islands, so he fired a parting salute and 
sailed for that latitude. When he came up with the Dutch he found the 
draught of fish to have been enormous ; tie boats or herring busses as 
they were called were well freighted, and the men-of-war ready to show 
fight. Blake commenced the attack, and the engagement lasted three 
hours. It ended in the destruction of three and the capture of nine o{ 
the guard ships. The whole fleet of busses was at tiie mercy. of.thQ 
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conqueror. He miglit haye taken all, but he knew that their boats were 
the property of poor men, and that their freight was human food; de- 
manding therefore only a tithe of the herrings, he allowed the Dutch 
fishers to depart unmolested, and was blamed at home as quixotic, rather 
than applauded as a type of that true chivalry, of which poor Quixot was 
a parody. 

In the meantime Yan Tromp appeared with 102 men-of-war and 10 fire 
ships in the Downs, and Kent was in arms to repel the menacing invader. 
From Deal to Sandown a double platform was erected mounted with 
ooanon to sweep the shore should the Dutch attempt to land. But a ca^ 
kept the enemy as though at anchor in mid channel, and when a breeze 
sprung up, it blew off shore so that the Dutch were unable to fire in even 
a broadside. Finding himself baffled, Yan Tromp turned his attention to 
the trading interests of his country. He saw the Baltic traders through 
the Sounds, the busses disperse to their fishing stations, the Indiamen 
separate to pursue their several voyages ; and then he went and looked 
out for Blake. But a frightful tempest, in which, in the words of a 
Dutch writer, the ships '' were buried by the sea in the most horrible 
abysses, and rose out of them only to be tossed up to the clouds,'' 
separated the combatants, and completely disabled the Dutch fleet. 
Blake's ship suffered, but the damage they sustained was slight in com- 
parison with those under the command of Yan Tromp, who returned to 
Holland with forty-two sail only, and was mobbed and dishonoured for a 
failure which had nothing whatever to do with want of either skill or 
courage. 

A new squadron was rapidly fitted out by the Dutch, and Admirals De 
Witt and De Buiter took the supreme command. They fbll in with 
Blake off the North Foreland, and after a long and obstinate battle were 
disastrously beaten. . With this defeat the elements could not be charged, 
and the Dutchmen began to suspect that they had dealt too hastily and 
harshly with their old commander Tromp. He was invited to resume 
his former position, a new fleet was prepared, and acoepting the command 
the old admiral set saiL 

It was winter, and in those days a winter campaign was scarcely ever 
contemplated. Blake had made his usual distributioii of the fleets and, 
ignarant of the activity in Dutch dockyards, or of the TeappmatmBoi ci 
Tromp, was unprepared fn a great battle. Well aware of tUs^ Tromp 
appeared off the Ooodwins, challenging an engagement. Blake nsolred 
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to fight, but not to leaTe the coast nngaarded, and the unequal batde 
began. It was obstinately nudntaiiied on both sides ; but the over- 
whelming force of the Dutdi, the negligoiee of some of the English 
officers, and the want of a proper oom|dement 9i men, gave Tromp the 
advantage, fie captured two ships, the Garland and the BonaTentoie, 
the rest of the fleet ronning into the Thames } and he yauntin^y hoisted 
a broom at his mast-head, as a sign that he had swept the seas. 

Blake wrote to the Parliament soliciting an immediate enqnirf, pointing 
out the necessity for reinforcements, and tendering his own reMgaation. 
All his snggestions were listened to and acted on, except the last. He 
was assured of the full eonfidenee of the oountry, and confirmed in his 
command. 

As soon as reinforcements could be obtained, and the fieet was in a 
condition to engage, Blake rode out to giye battle to the boastful Datch- 
man, and in the engagement which followed the enemy was soccesBfuUy 
defeated with a loss of seyenteen or eighteen men-of-war, and a large fieet 
of valuable merohantm^i. In this battle Blake was wounded, but be 
thought nothing of his own hurt, so absorbed was he in his attention to 
his wounded comrades. Another and still more decisiye battle was fought 
in the ensuing summer^ after which Tromp told the deputies of the States 
it was impossible to fight the islanders any longer ; and Be Witt uttered 
in ttOl council the humiliating confession: ''The English are masters 
both of us and of the seas." But the members of the States General 
who had not personally to brave the seas and defy the sea-king, w^re 
resolved that one more blow should be directed against their powerful 
oiemy. The Dutch squadrons, commanded by Tromp, Everts, and De 
Kuiter, fell in with the English admiral. It was dusk when the ships 
hove in sight, and only a fisw shots were exchanged. In the morning a 
heavy gsde and dirty weather prevented a renewal of the action. On the 
third day the battle was fought and the last shot delivered. The victory 
of the English was complete, the Butch fieet destroyed, the veteran 
admiral diot through the heart, and, by the ruthless order, not of Blake, 
but of General Honk, who held a joint naval command, no quarter was 
given, and the carnage among the Butch— a massacre rather tlian a battie. 
. Holland was forced to entreat terms of peace, to admit the supremacy 
of England, to banish royal exiles, and to make compensation for losses 
sustained. 

The rejoi^gs were coniducted with great enthusiasm in EngUind ,* but 
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the hero who had trininphed over the sturdy Northemen could take no 
part in the festiyitiee. Sick of a ferer he lay at home, while bonfires 
were blazing in his honour, and all England sang Te Denm after a puritan 
fashion. 

A war with Spain was still pending. Spain had sought an alliance 
with England ; but the English Protector, Oliver Cromwell, had insisted 
that the terms of alliance should include liberty of trade with the Spanish 
colonies, and religioiu liberty for all Englishmen resident in the Spanish 
dominions. This demand the Spanish ambassador refused to transmit. 
''What!!' he said, ''my master has but two eyes, and you ask him to 
pluck out both at once ! " From that time forth a war with Spain had 
been imminent, and now Blake was summoned ^m Algiers to the 
Spanish coast. 

Soon after this the fleet sent to the Spanish settlements in the West 
Indies commenced operations, and war was openly declared by Spain. 
Nothing of importance occurred in consequence of this declaration, and 
Blake, who complained with justice of the unsoundness of his ships, 
alluding but slightly to the unsoundness of his body, came back to 
England to refit and prepare for another campaign. When the prepara- 
tions were all made he was still exceedingly ill and unfitted for the 
voyage ; but he went forth at the call of duty, feeling that his presence 
was essential in the work to be done. 

The fleet sailed for the bay of Cadiz, there to maintain a strict blockade 
and to intercept the trading fleet from America. 

Months passed, and the English fleet still rode off Cadiz ; the galleons 
known to be in the harbour would not venture out to give battle, and the 
town was too strong to attack. 

At length, after months of patient waiting, Blake heard on reliable 
authority that the trading fleet on its way home had run for safety into 
one of the harbours of the Canary Islands. Satisfied as to the accuracy 
of the information, Blake abandoned the blockade of Cadiz, and made all 
sail for Santa Cruz. This port was then one of the strongest naval posi- 
tions in the world, and the Spanish admiral, fully aware of Blake's move- 
ment, had no fear as to the result. He had castles, batteries, earthworks, 
a spirited garrison, a double line of battle ships, and he said boldly, " Let 
the Englishman come if he dare." The daring Englishman nevertheless 
came ; he rose from a sick bed to fight the battle, and forced an entrance 
into the harbour, and after a desparate engagement succeeded in destroying 
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mMBrd ft» ftBeit.fiMtrtluit bad been sent forth firom Spain since the 
inyincible Annada. '* Of all the desperate attempta," si^ an old wnier, 
'' tbat were ever made in the world against an enemy by sea, this of the 
noble Blake's is not inferior to any." '' The Spaniards," says Clarendon^ 
** comforted themselves with the belief that they were fiends and not men 
who had destroyed them." 

This was the crowning act of the Mediterranean campaign. The ships 
now bore away for England, through the stormy Bay of Biscay, every 
knot bringing the brave man nearer to the white cliffs, the green vales, 
the yellow nplands he so longed to see. He was dying rapidly, «nd stem 
duty had compelled him to part with his beloved brother Humphrey, oa 
account of a breach in naval discipline, which the brother might forgive, 
but the officer could not overlook. As the bold cliffs and bare hills of 
Cornwall came in sight, the brave captain, surrounded by trusty Mends, 
was in death agony ; and when the ships rounded Eame Head, his eyes 
were closed for ever, and weather-beaten sailors were sobbing like little 
children. 

The only honours that could be rendered to England's Sea King were 
offered by a grateful country — ^the body was borne in princely state to 
Westminster, and buried among kings. 




Cromwell diasolvmg the Long Parliamexit^ 



OLIVER CEOMWELL LOKD PROTECTOR 

[a.d. 1652-68]. 



FEW words may serve to close the story of the struggle for 
civil and religious freedom in England. When the British 
dominions were restored to order, when the sword was 
sheathed and men looked about them for what would come 
next, the Parliament in its divisions — ^fiaction fights and small bigotrie 
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appeared Tery likdy to undo all that had been done. Cromwell saw thip. 
and he took the leadiest but certainly not the most consUtntionl method 
of ending it. 

He went down to the Honse. The crisia had come. To Harrison he 
said, ''This is the time I must do it;" and rating the members in no 
measured terms, he bid tham begone, declaring the Lord had chosen other 
men to do his work. His troops entered at a given signal — ^no one made 
the least resistance— the House was cleared. ''What," said Cromwell, 
pointing to the mace— "what shall we do with this fool's bauble?" and 
ordered one of the soldiers to take it out of his sight. He then com- 
manded that the doors of the House should be closed, and he put the key 
in his pocket. 

Without a Xing — without a Parliament — England presented the 
strangest of all spectacles. Who would be man enough to take the 
helm ? Cromwell— he took it with a bold, strong hand — he held it with 
no nervous grasp — and he would not relinquish it to hold a regal sceptre : 
through storms and tempests he guided the vessel of State, so ably that 
all acknowledged his power — but who should hold it when he was gone ? 
And that time was rapidly approaching. The 3rd of September, 1658 — 
the anniversary of his famous victories — saw the end. Before the sun 
went down he had "entered the eternities and rested on his arms." 
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